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An account of Dr Swift has been already col 
lected, with great diligence and acuteness, by Dr 
Hawhesworth, according to a scheme which I 
laid before him in the intimac) of our friendship 
I cannot therefore be expected to say much of a life* 
concerning w Inch I had long since communicated 
my thoughts to a man capable of dignifying his nar- 
rations with so much elegance of language and force 
of sentiment 

JONATHAN SWITT was, according td an ac- 
count said to be written b} himself*, the son of 
Jonathan Swift, an attorney, and was born at Dublin 
on St Andrews day, 1667 according to his own 
report, as delivered by Pope to VSpetice, lie was born 
at Leicester, the son of a clergyman, who was mini- 
ster of a parish In Herefordshire { During lus Itfe 
the place of his birth was undetei mined He was 

*Mr Sheridan m his Life of Swift obsenes that this iccount 
was ie llv Witten b) the Dean and now exists in his own hand 
writing: in the library of Dublin College It 

f Spences Anecdotes 10 I II p 273 
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contented to be called an Inslnnan by the Irish ; but 
would occasionally call hnnself an Englishman. The 
question may, without much legiet, be left in the 
obscui lty m which he delighted to involve it 

Whatevei was his bnth, his education was Irish. 
He ivas sent at the age of six to the school at Kil- 
kenny, and m Ins fifteenth year (16S2) was admitted 
into the Umveisity of Dublin 

Inins academical studies he was either not diligent 
01 not happy. It must disappoint eveiy leadei’s ex- 
pectation, that, wdien at the usual time he claimed 
the Bacheloiship of Aits, he was found by the ex- 
ammeis too conspicuously deficient for regulai admis- 
sion, and obtained Ins degiee at last by special f avow ; 
a term used 111 that umveisity to denote want of merit 
Of this disgiace it may be easily supposed that he 
was much ashamed, and shame had its piopei effect 
mpioducmg lefonnation He resolved horn that 
time to study eight houis a-day, and continued his 
industry for seven years, with what mipiovcment is 
sufficiently known This pait of Ins stoiywellde- 
sei ves to be 1 emembei ed , it may affoi d usei ul admo- 
nition and poweiful encouragement to men whose 
abilities have been made foi a time useless by then 
passions 01 pleasures, and w'lio, having lost one pait 
of life 111 idleness, aie tempted to tlnow aw r ay the 
remamdei 111 despan 

In this couise of daily application he continued 
three yeais longer at Dublin; and in this time, if 
the observation and memoiy of an old companion 
may be trusted, he diew the fiist sketch of his cc Tale 
of a Tub ” 

When he was about one-and-twenty (1688), being 
by the death of Godwin Swift his uncle, who had 

sup- 
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supported turn, left -without subsistence, lie went to 
consult Ins mother, w ho then Jiv ed at Leicester, about 
the future course of his life and bv her direction 
solicited the aducemnd pationage of Sa AVillum 
Temple, who Imd married one of Mrs Swifts rela- 
tions, and whose father Sir John Temple, Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland, hid hied in great fainiliaut) 
of friendship with Godwin Swift, b) whom Jonathan 
h id been to that time maintained 

Temple Tecuved with sufficient kindness the tie 
phew of his fitber s friend with whom he was 
when the)' conversed together, so much pleased, that 
he detained him two) ears m his house Here he 
became known to King William, who sometimes 
visited Temple when he was disabled b) the gout 
and, being attended by Swift in the garden, shewed 
him how to cut asparagus in the Dutch uaj 

King William s notions weie all mihtarj and lit 
evprcssed his kindness to Sw itt by offei mg to make 
him a captain of horse 

When Temple removed to Moor pai k, he took 
Swift with Into and when lie was consulted b) the 
Karl of Portland about the expedience of compl) ing 
w ith a bill then depending for making parliaments 
tnenmal against winch King William was stiongly 
prejudiced, afterlmmg in vain tried to shew the 
Tarl that the proposal involved nothing dangerous 
to ro)al power, he sent Swift foi the same purpose to 
the Kmg Swift, who probably was proud of Ins 
emplo)ment, and went with all the confidence of a 
)oung man, found his arguments, and Ins art of 
displaying them, made total! v ineffectual by thepre 
n 2 deter- 
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determination of the King; and used to mention 
tins disappointmentas Ins fhstantidoteagamstvanity. 

Before he left Ireland he contracted a disorder, as 
he thought, by eating too much fi uit. The original 
of diseases is commonly obscuie Almost every boy 
eats as much fiuit as he can get, without any great 
inconvenience. The disease of Swift was giddiness 
with deafness, which attacked him from time to time, 
began veiy eaily, pm sued him through life, and at 
last sent him to the grave, deprived of reason. 

Being much oppies&ed at Moor-park by this grie- 
vous malady, he was advised to try Ins native air, 
and went to Ii eland , but, finding no benefit, re- 
turned to Sir William, at whose bouse he continued 
Ins studies, and is known to have read, among other 
books, “ Cyprian” and “ Irenaeus ” He thought 
exeicise of great' necessity, and used to run half a 
mile up and down a lull every two hours. 

It is easy to imagine that the mode m which his 
fust degree was confeired, left lnm no great fondness 
for the Umveisity of Dublin, and therefore he re- 
solved tb become a Master of Arts at Oxford In the 
testimonial winch he pioduced, the words of dis- 
grace weie omitted , and he took Ins Master’s degree 
(July 5, 1692) with such reception and regard as 
fully contented him. 

While he lived with Temple, he used to pay his> 
mothei at Leicestei a yeaily visit He travelled on 
io°t, % unless some violence of weather drove lnm into 
a waggon , and at night he would go to a penny lodg- 
ing, where he purchased clean sheets foi sixpence. 
This piactlce LordOirery imputes to his innate love 
of grossness and vulgarity . some may ascribe it to 

his 
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Ins desire of dirityiug human life through nil its 
varieties and others, perhaps w ith equal pmbabihtv 
to q passion which seems to have been deeply fixed 
in his heart, the love of a 'lulling 

In time he began to think tint Ins attendance at 
Moor pari' de^cned ionic other rucompcnccthan the 
plcisure, however mingled with improvement) ol 
Temples comers it ion am! grew *>o impatient, that 
(1 fijM) he uentawav in discontent 

Temple, conscious of having given reason for 
complaint, is said to have made him JXputv Master 
of the Rolls m Ireland which, according to his 
kinsmans account, was an office wliirh he knew him 
notable to discharge Swift therefore resolved to 
enter into the Church, in which lit had at first no 
higher hopes, than of the chaplainship to the Factory 
at Lisbon , but being recommended to Lord Cnpcl, 
he obtained the prebend of Ivdroot in Connor, of 
about a hundred pounds a jcxir 

But the infirmities of Icmplc made n companion 
Jibe Sv ift so wccessarv , that he mv ited him hack, 
w ith a promise to procure him English preferment 
in exchange for the prebend, which he desired him 
to resign With this request Swift complied, having 
perhaps equally repented their separation, and they 
Jived on together with mutual satisfaction and, m 
the four jears that passed between his return and 
Temples death, it is probable that he wrote the 
ft lale of a lub and the “ Battle of the Books 
Swift began early to think, or to hope, that he 
tv a* a poet, and wrote Pmdanek Odes to Icmplc, 
to the King, and to the Athenian Society, a 1 not of 

obscure 
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obscuie men r , who published n penodieal pamphlet 
of answers to questions, sent, oi supposed to be sent, 
by letters I have been told that Drvden, having 
peiused these veiscs, said, “ Cousin Swift, vou will 
“ nevei be a poet;” and that this denunciation was 
the motive of Swift’s perpetual malevolence to l)iv- 
den 

In ifipg Temple died, and left a legacy with liis 
manuscripts to Swift, lor whom he had obtauuru 
from King William, apionnsc of the first pielv nd 
that should be vacant at WcMnmstei or Canterbury 
That this pi oimse might not be fm gotten, Smlt 
dedicated to the King the posthumous works with 
which he was inti listed , but neither the dedication, 
nor tenderness foi the man whom he once had 
tieated with confidence and fondness, levived m 
King William the lemembrancc of his pionnse 
Swift awhile attended the Couit; blit soon found 
his solicitations hopeless 

He was then invited by the Earl of Berkeley to 
accompany him into Ii eland, as Ins pin ate secietai) ; 
but, aftei having done the business till then nruval at 
Dublin, lie then found that one Bush had peisuaded 
tlie Earl that a Clei gyman w as not a pi opei secretarv, 
and had obtained the office for hiinsell In a man 
like Swift, such ciicumvention and inconstancy must 
have excited violent indignation 

But lie had yet moi e to sufiei Loi d Bei licley had 
the disposal of the deanciy of Deny, and Swift ex- 
pected to obtain it , but by the sccretaiy’s influence, 
supposed to have been secuied by a bribe, it was 
bestowed on somebody else , and Swift was dismissed 
* The Publishci of this Collection w as John D unton It 

W lth 
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with the livings of Larncor and Rathbeggm in the 
diocese of Meath, which together did not equal half 
the value of the deanery 

At Lartcor he increased the parochial duty by 
reading prayers on Wednesdays and Iridiys, and 
performed all the offices of his profession with great 
decency and exactness 

Soon after his settlement at Laracor, h6 invited to 
Ireland the unfortunate Stella, a young woman 
whose name w as Johnson j the daughter of the stew ard 
of Sir William Temple, who in consideration of her 
fathers \irtues, left her a thousand pounds With 
her came Mrs Dingley, whose whole fortune was 
twenty seven pounds a year for her life With these 
Ladies he passed hishouis of rel ixation, and to them 
he opened his bo*om but they never resided in the 
same house, nor did he see either without a witness 
They lived at the Parsonage, when Swift was away 
arid, when he returned, lemoved to a lodging, or to 
the house of a neighbouung clergy man 

Swift was not one of those minds which amaze the 
world with early pregnancy his first work, except 
bjs few poetical Essays, was the “ Dissentions in. 
tc Athens and Rome, published (lfOZ) in his 
thirty-fourth year After its appearance, paying a 
visit to some bishop, he heard mention made of the 
Hew pamphlet that Burnet had written, replete with 
political knowledge When* lie seemed to doubt 
Burnet s right to the work, be was told by the Bishop, 
that he was <£ a young man and, still persisting to 
doubt, that he was " a very positive youhg man 
Three years afterwards (1704) was published 
i( The Tale of a Tub of this book chanty may 

be 
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be pei suaded to think that it might be written by a 
man of a pecuhai character w ithout ill intention ; but 
it is cei tamly of dangeious example. J hat Sw lft was 
its author, though it be universally billeted, was 
nevei owned by himself, nor very well proted by 
any evidence ; but no other clatmantcan be produced, 
and he did not deny it when Archbishop Sharpe and 
the Dutchess of Somerset, by shewing it to the Queen, 
debarred him from a bishopnck. 

When this wild work first raised the attention of 
the public, Sacheverell, meeting Smalridge, tued to 
flatter lum, by seeming to think him the* author ; but 
Smalridge answered with indignation, ‘‘Not all that 
“ you and I have in the world, nor all that etei we 
“ shall have, should lure me to write the c Tale of a 
“ Tub’ ” 

The digressions relating to Wotton and Bentley 
must be confessed to discover want of knowledge or 
want of integrity , he did not understand the tw o 
controversies, 01 he willingly misrepresent* d them 
But Wit can stand its giound against Tiuth only a 
little while. Thp honours due to Learning have been 
justly distributed by the decision of postei ity 

cc The Battle of the Books” is so like the et Com- 
“ bat des Livres,” which the same question concei n- 
mg the Ancients and Moderns had produced in 
Fiance, that the impiobabihty of such a coincidence 
of thoughts without communication is not, m my 
opinion, balanced by the anonymous protestation 
prefixed, m which all knowledge of the Fiencli book 
is peiemptonly disow'ned *" 

* ® ee Shendan’s Life, edit. 1784, p 535, ^Iicie aiesomeie- 
inarks on tins passage It* 

For 

* 1 
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For some time after Sw ift was probabl) employer! 
jn solitary study, gaming the qualifications requisite 
for future eminence How often he visited England, 
and with what diligence he attended ins parishes, X 
1 now not It was not till about four yean after n ards 
that he became a professed author and then one 
year (1708) produced “ The Sentiments of a 
“ Church of-Engiand Man the ridicule of Astro- 
logy under the name of “ Bickerstafl the “ Argu 
* c ment against abolishing Christianity and the 
defence of the “ Sacramental Test 

“ The Sentiments of a Church of England Man” 
is written with great coolness, moderation, ease, and 
perspicuity The “ Argument against abolishing 
fC Clinstiamty is a very happy and judicious ironj 
One passage m it deserve* to be selected 

il If Christianity were once abolished, how could 
(e tlie free thinkers, the strong reasoner*, and the 
“ men of profound learning, be able to find anothei 
n subject so calculated, in all points, whereon to 
et displaj their abilities 3 W hat wonderful produc 
“ tions of w it > should we be deprived of fiom those, 
ft whose genius, by continual p*actice, hath been 
tf wholly turned upon raillery and invectives agunst 
#c religion, and would therefore never >be able to 
ie shme 1 or distinguish themselves, upon any other 
subject 1 We are daily complaining of the great 
u decline of wit among us, and would take away 
■“ the greatest, perhaps the onty , topick we have 
te left Who would ever have suspected V«gdl for 
et a wit, or Toland for a philosopher, if the ine\- 
" haustible stock of Christianity had not been at 
" liand to prov ide them w ith mat rials 3 M hat 

“ othci 
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“ oilier subject, tlnough nil art or nature, < oitld 
« have produced Tmclal for a piofotind author, or 
« furnished him with i cade is : It is the arc choice. 
“ of the subject that alone adorns and distinguishes 
“the waiter. For had an bundled Midi pens a< 
“these been employed on the side of ichgion, tin} 
“ would have immediately sunk into Mlenec and 
“ oblivion.’" 

The reasonableness of a Test is not hard to In 
proved, but peihaps it must he allowed that the 
proper test has not been chosen. 

The attention paid to the papois, published undei 
the name of “ Bickei staff,” induced Steele, when 
lie projected the “ Tallei,” to assume an appellation 
which had already gained possession <>1 the lcadn’s 
notice. 

In the year following he wrote a “ Pioject for the 
“ Advancement of Religion,’ addiessed to Lady 
Berkeley ; by whose kindness it is not unhkclv that 
he was advanced to his benefices. To this project, 
which is foimed with gieat purity of intention, and 
displayed with sprightlmess and elegance, it can only 
be objected, that, like many piojects, it is, if not 
generally impracticable, jet evidently hopeless, as it 
supposes moie zeal, concoid, and persei erance, than 
a view of mankind gives reason for expecting 

He wiotc* likewise this year a “ Vindication o( 
Cf Bickerstaff,” and an explanation of an “ Ancient 
“Prophecy,” pait wntten after the facts, and the 
rest never completed, but well planned to excite 
amazement 

Soon aftei began the busy and important pai t of 
Swiffs life. He was employed (1710) by the pi 1 - 

mate 
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mite of Ireland to solicit the Queen for a remission 
of th6 First I nuts nml Aunticth Farts to the Irish 
With tins purpose he hid recourse to Mr 
21 trie) , to whom lie was mentioned °s i nnnneg- 
Jccted and oppre* ed by the li t ministry , because he 
hid refined to co operate with some of their schemes 
What he h id refused his never been told what he 
hid suffered was, I suppose, the exclusion from a. 
bnhopncl by the remonstrances of Sharpe, whom 
lie describes ns “ the harmless tool of others hate," 
indwliom he represents as afterwards <c suing for 
“ pardon ' < 

Harlot s designs and situation wire such as insider 
him glad of an auxiliary so well qualified for his *cr- 
\ ice he therefore s6on admitted him to f unihinty , 
whether e\or to confidence some have made n doubt 
but it would Ime been difficult to excite Ins real 
without persuading him that he was trusted, and not 
very easy to delude him b\ fahe persuasions 

lie was certainty admitted to those meetings m 
which the first hints and original pi m of action arc 
supposed to have been formed land was one of tin- 
sixteen Ministers, or agents of the Ministry, who 
met weekly at each others houses, and were united 
bv the n une of u Brother 

Bein tt not immediately considered as an obdurate 
Torj, he converged indiscriminately with all the 
wits, and was yet the friend of Steele who, m the 
“ Tatler, winch began m April/ 1709, confesses the 
advantage of Ins conversation, and (mentions some- 
thing conti ibutcd by lnm to Ins piper But he was 
now immergmg into political controversy for tlip 
year 1710 produced the “ Fviminer, of which 

Swift 
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Swift wiote thirty-tluce papers In argument he 
may be allowed to have the advantage , for where a 
wide system of conduct, and the whole of a public 
character, is laid open to enquiry, the accuser hav mg 
the choice of facts, must be very unskilful if lie docs 
not prevail; but, with icgard to wit, I am afraid 
none of Sw lft’s papeis w ill be found equal to those by 
which Addison opposed him * 

He wrote m the year 1 7 11 a “ Lcttei to the Octo- 
« her Club,” a number of Tory Gentlemen sent 
fi 0111 the country to paihament, who formed them- 
selves into a club, to the number of about a bun- 
dled, and met to animate the '/eal and raise the ex- 
pectations of each other. They thought, with gteat 
reason, that the Minister weie losing opportunities , 
that sufficient use was not made of the ardour of the 
nation ; they called loudly for more changes, and 
strongei efforts , and demanded the punishment of 
part, and the dismission of the rest, of tho c e whom 
they considered as public lobbeis. 

Their eagei ness was not giatifiecl by the Queen, or 
by Hailey. The Queen was probably slow because 
she was afraid , and Hailey was slow' because he was 
doubtful: he was a Toiy only by necessity, or for 
convenience, and, when he had power m his hands, 
had no settled purpose foi which he should employ 
it, foicedto gratify to a certain degree the Tories 
who supported him, but unwilling to make Ins re- 
concilement to the Whigs utteily desperate, he cor- 
lesponded at once with the two expectants of the 

* Mr Shendan howeicr sajs, that Addisons last Wing Exa- 
miner was published Oct 12, 1?11 , and Swift’s hist Examiner, 
on the 10th of the following NovVmbei Jl 
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Crown, and kept, os his been ob«cn cd, the succes- 
sion undetermined Not 1 nowing what to do, he 
did nothing and, with the fiteof a double dealer, 
at last he lost his power, hut kept Ins enemies j 
S wift seems to hue concurred m opinion with the 
a October Club " but it was not m his power to 
quicken the tardiness of Harley, whom he stimu- 
lated as much is he could, but with little effect He 
that knows not wluthor to go, is in nolnsteto raoic 
Harley, who w is perhaps not quick by nature, be- 
came } et more slow by irresolution » and was content 
to heir tint dilitorincss lamented as natural, which 
he applauded m himself as politick 

Without the Tones, however, nothing could he 
done and, is they were not to be gratified, thev 
must be appeased , and the conduct of the Minister, 
if it could not be vindicated, was to be plausibly 
excused 

Early m the next year he published a u Proposal 
u for correcting improving, and ascertaining the 
1 English Tongue, in a I etter to the Earl of Ox- 
ford written without much know ledge of the gene- 
ral nature of language, and without any accurate 
enquiry into the history of othu tongues The cer- 
tunty and stability which, contrary to all e\]icrience, 
he thinks attainable, he proposes to secure by insti- 
tuting an academy the decrees of which cv cry man 
would have been willing, and many would have been 
proud, to disobej , and which, being renewed by suc- 
cessive elections, would m a short tune have differed 
from it elf 

Swift notv attained the zenith of his political 
importance he published (17 12) the “ Conduct of 

“the 
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“ the Allies,” ten days befoie the Pailiament assem- 
bled The pm pose was to persuade the nation to a 
peace; and nevei had any wntei more success. The 
people, who had been amused with bonfires and tri- 
umphal pi ocessions, and looked with idolatiy on the 
General and his fi lends, who, as they thought, had 
made England the aibitiess of nations, were con- 
founded between shame and tage, when they found 
that “ mines had been exhausted, and millions de- 
“ stroyed,” to secuie the Dutch* 01 aggtandize the 
Empeioi, without ail}’ advantage to oui selves , that 
we had been bubmg out neighbours to fight their 
own quariel , and that amongst our enemies w e might 
numbei oui allies 

That is now no loiwei doubted, of which the na- 
tion was then first mtoimed, that the war was unne- 
cessarily proti acted to fill the pockets of Marlborough; 
and that it would have been continued without end, 
if he could have continued his annual plunder. But 
Swift, I suppose, did not } et know w'liat he has since 
wntten, that a commission w r as diawn which w r ould 
have appointed him General for life, had it not 
become ineffectual by the lesolution of Lord Cowper, 
who refused to seal 

“Whatever is leceived,” says the schools, “ is 
“received in pioportion to the recipient” The 
power of a political treatise depends much upon the 
disposition of the people , the nation was then com- 
bustible, and a spaik set it on fire. It is boasted* 
that between Novembei and Januaiy eleven thousand 
were sold, a great number at that time, when we 
were not yet a nation of leaders. To its propaga- 
tion certainly *10 agency of power 01 influence w r as 

want- 
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muting It famished arguments for conversation, 
speeches foi debate, and materials for parliamentary 
resolutions 

\ ct, sureU , uhoev cr surv e\ s tins w onder w orVmg 
pamphlet with cool perusal, mil confess that its 
cfheacy was supplied by the passions of it« readers 
that it operates by the mere weight of facts, with 
\erv little assistance from the hand that produced 
them 

Ilusaear ( 1 7 1 52) lie published his “ Heflcctions 
4t on the Barrier 7 reat\, which carries on the de- 
sign of his “ Conduct of the Allies, and shews how 
little regard in that negotiation ?j id been shcivn to the 
interest of England, and how much of the conquered 
country had been deni mdtd by the Dutch 

Hits was lol lowed bv “ Remarks on the. Bishop of 
<f Sarum s Introduction to hi*, third ^ ohime of the 
** Histon of the Reformation a pamphlet which 
Burnet published as an alarm, to w arn the nation of 
the approach of Popery Swift, who seems to Inve 
disld ed the Bishop with something more thanpohti 
cal aversion, treats him hi e one whom he is glad of 
an opportunity to insult 

Swift, being now the declared f non 11 te aud sup- 
posed confident of the 7or\ Almutrv, was tieatcd 
by ah tint depended on the Court w ith the respect 
which dependents 1 now howto pav He «oon be^au 
to feel part of the misery of greatness he that could 
say that he knew him, considered himself as having 
fortune in his power Commissions, solicit ition% 
lemonstrances crowded about lum he was expected 
to do every man s business, to procure employment 
for one, and to retain it for another In assisting 

those 
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those who addiessed him, he repiesents himself to 
sufficiently diligent ; and desnes to have otliei s be- 
lieve, what he probably believed himself, that by lrn 
intei position many Whigs of mei it, and among them 
Addison and Congreve, weie continued in their 
places But every man of known influence has so 
many petitions which he cannot grant, that he must 
neccs«ai ily offend more than he gratifies, because the 
piefeiencegivento one affoi ds all the rest reason for 
complaint te When I give away a place,’' said 
Lewis XIV “ I make an hnndied discontented, and 
“ one ungi ateful ’’ 

jNIuch has been said of the equality and indepen-* 
dence which he pieserved in Ins comeisation with 
the Mimsteis, of the fiankness of lus remonstrances, 
and the familiarity of Ins fi lenddnp. In accounts of 
tins kind a few single incidents are set against the 
genet al tenoui of behaviom. No man, however, 
can pay a more seivile tnbute to the Great, than by 
suffeiing Ins liberty m then presence to aggrandize 
him in his own esteem Between different ranks of 
the community theie is necessanly some distance 5 
lie- who is called by his supenor to pass the mteival, 
may propei ly accept the imitation; but petulance 
and obtiusion are rarely pioduced by magnanimity • 
1101 have often any nohlei cause than the pi ide of 
importance, and the malice of infer 101 lty He who 
know s himself necessai y may set, while that necessity 
lasts, a high value upon himself , as, m a lower con- 
dition, a servant eminently skilful may be saucy; 
but he is saucy only because he is seivile. Swift 
appears to have pieserved the kindness of the great 
when they wanted him no longer, and theiefoieit 

must 
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‘Must he allowed, tint the childish freedom, to which 
ho seems enough inclined, was overpowered bv his 
better qualities' W* 

His disiriterestedness hv been hkev ise mentioned 
a strain 6 ; f heroism, which would lia\e been m his 
condition romantic k and superfluous I cclcsiastical 
benehces, when they become vacant, must be given 
away and thfc fucncls of power may, if there be no 
inheient ditqthhfication, reason ibly e\])ect them 
Shift acfcfcptul (171S) tlic deanery of St » Patncl , the 
best preferment tint his friends could v enture* to give 
Onm Tint Ministry Wa*; in a 1 great degree supported 
by the Clergy, who wire not vet reconciled to the 
'UUthor of the ** Talc of a Tub, and would not w ith- 
out much discontent md indignation have borne to 
'sec Inrfi , ni 1e t'jrllt.d'in an English Cathedral // 

^ ‘ Hfe refilled, 1 * indeed, flfiy pounds from Lord Ov- 
ford , tf but flic' accepted afterwards! a draught of a 
tfioli amhlpon the) \M16quer, which was intercepted 
by^he Oulens death, and which lie resigned,' os he 
savs himself “ wUlta gemens, with many a groan 
‘1 r IntV/ertnd*it oflns power and his politic! s, he kept 
■aqdurnal of his visits, his walks,jhisuntcniews with 
Mim«ters, and quarrels with ins servant, and trans- 
mitted it to Mrs Johnson and Mrs Dmgley, towhom 
he knew that whatever befel him was interesting, and 
no' accounts could be too minute Whether these 
diurnal trifles were properly exposed to eyes which 
IiacPn ever received any plea, urefrom the presence of 
the Dean, may be reasonably doubted they lnvc, 
however, some odd attraction the reader, finding 

* This emphatic word his not escaped the watchful eje of Dr 
War toil who has placed a no fa bene at it C 

Vol W C 1 
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Sequent mention of names wIikIi lie has been used 
to consider as impoitant, goe-. on in hope of infor- 
mation ; and, as thine is nothing to fatigue attention, 
if he is disappointed he can hardly complain. If is 
easy to perceive, from every page, that though am- 
bition pressed Swifr into u life of hustle, the wish for 
a life of case in as always lelurumg. 

lie went to take possession of his dcaneiy as soon 
as he had obtained it , but be w as not suffered to stay 
m Ireland more than a fortnight before he w as u»- 
eailed to England, that he might leeoncile Lojd Ox- 
ford and Lord Bolmgbroke, who began to look on 
one another with malevolence, winch ever) dav m- 
ci cased, and which Bohnghroke appealed to retain 
,111 his last v earn. 

Swift contrived an intei view , from which they both 
departed discontented ; he piocuied a second, which 
only convinced lmn that the feud was lrrCconcileablc : 
he told them his opinion, that all was lost.' 'Lbis de- 
nunciation was contiadicted by CKfoul; hut Boling- 
broke whispeied that he was light. 

' Befoie this violent dissension bad shatteied thelMi- 
mstry, Swift had published, in the beginning of the 
year (1714), “ The publick Spmt of the Whigs, ’ 
in answer to “ The Crisis, ’ a pamphlet for which 
Steele was expelled fiom the House of Commons. 
Swift w r as now so far alienated fiom Steele, as to think 
him' no longer entitled to decency, and theiefoie 
tieats him sometimes with contempt, and sometimes 
with ablionenCe/ 

In this .pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned in 
terms so piovokmg to that mitable nation, that, re- 
solving " not to be offended with impunity,” the 
* r, L • Scotch 
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Scotch Lords in a body demanded an audience of 
the Qileui, and solicited reparation Aprochina^ 
tion was issued, m which tlirec hundred pounds wax 
offered for the discovery of the author I rom tins 
storm he was, ns he relate*, l \ secured bv a sleight 
of what kind, or h\ w IiAsl prudence, not known \ 
and such was the increase of Ins reputation , tint the 
Scotttsli u Nation applied again that he would be 
“ their friend M , ( 

lie was become so formidable to the Whigs, that 
Ins familiarity with tin Ministers pvas clamoured at 
in Parliament, particularly by two men,, afterwards 
of gre it note, Aid lbie and Wilpqlu . j ,,, , i> 
Put, by the disunion of Jjis great jrn iuU, ( ]iis im 
portance and design* \u rc now at nn,< nd , and c 
mg Jus ser\i(Ch nt list useless, lieretirpd , about Juno 
(1714) into Berkshire, where, in the house of n friend, 
he wrote what was tliui Ruppye^cd, hut has since op 
peared under the title of “ l jec 1 houghts on the pre- 
“ sent State of MTairs *! t j> ♦, 

While he was Waiting m tins retirement for ei cuts 
Which time or chance might bring to pass, the death 
of the Queen brol c dow n nl once the whole sy stem of 
lory Politic! s and nothing remained but to with- 
draw from 'the implacability of triumphant Whig 
gum, and belter himself m upenvied obscurity 
1 he accounts of his receptiort jn Ireland, gwen by 
Lord Orrery and Dr Delaiw, jare so <hflcrcnt, that 
the, credit of the writers, both Undoubtedly 1, eruuous, 
cammtJbe saved, buth) supposing, what I think is 
true* that they speak of dt/lerent tunes When De- 
Jan} says, that he was recejyed with nspect, he inean£ 
for the ib*t fortni Q ht, when he came to tal e legal 
c 2 po< 
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possession, and when 1 Lord Orrery tells that he was 
pelted by the populate, he is to be undei stood of the 
time when, after the Queen’s death, he became a 
settled J resident.' ' 

The ! Aichbishop of Dublin gave linn atfiist some 
disturbance in the ekeicise of his jurisdiction , but it 
was sodn discoveied, that between prudence and in- 
tegrity he was seldom m the wiong ; and that, when 
he was light, his spirit did not easily yield to oppo- 
sition 

Having so lately quitted the tumults of a party, 
a’nd tile intiigues of a court, they still kept Ins 
thoughts m agitation, as the sea fluctuates a while 
'when' the'stoim has ceased He tlieiefore filled his 
hoili's 'with' sdm'e historical attempts, relating to the 
cc Change of the Ministeis,” and “ the Conduct of 
cx the Mmistiy ’’ He likewise is said to have wntten 
a <c Histoiy of the Four last Years of Queen Anne,” 
which he began in her life-time, and afteiwaids la- 
bouied with great attention, but never published It 
was aftei his death m the hands of Loid Orrery and 
I)r Kmgj A book under that title was published,' 
with Svuft’s name, bjr Dr Lucas, of which I can 
only say, 1 that it seemed by no means to conespond 
with the notions that I had foimed of it, fiom a con- 
versation which I once heard between the Fail of 
Orrery and old Mr. Lewis. ' - 1 

Swift now, much against his will, commenced 
Jushman for life, and was to contrive how he might 
be best accommodated in a country where he con- 
sidered himself as m a state of exile.' It seems that his 
first recourse was to piety. The thoughts of death 
rushed upon him, at this time, with such incessant 

imp or- 
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importunity, that the} took possession of Ins mind, 
when he first waked, for mam vcars together 

He opened his house b) a pubhck table two da} s 
a week, and found Ins entertainments gradual!} fre- 
quented by more and more \isitants of leirning 
among the men, and of elegance among the women 
Mrs Johnson had left the countrj , and h\ ed m lodg- 
ings not far from the deaner} On Ins pubhck da} s 
she regulated the table, but ippeared nt it as a mere 
guest, like other ladies 

On other da}s he often dined, at a stated price, 
with Mr Worral, a clergyman of his cathedral, 
who«c house was recommended b\ the peculiar neat- 
ness and plensantr} of Jus wife I o tins frugal mode 
of living, he was first disposed b} care to jn> some 
debts winch he had contracted, and he continued it 
for the pleasure of accumulating mone} Ills avarice, 
however, was not sufiered to obstruct the claims of 
his dignity he was served in plate, and used to sa> 
that he was the poorest gentlcmin in Ireland, tint 
ate upon plate, and the richest that lived without a 
coach 

How lie spent the rest of his time, and how he cm 
plojed his hours of studv, Ins been enquired with 
hopeless curiosity I or w ho can give an account of 
another s studies r Swift was not likety to admit my 
to his privacies, or to impart a minute account of his 
business or his leisure 

Soon after (171(1) in his forty ninth j ear, lie was 
privately married to Mrs Johnson, b} Hr Ashe, 
Bishop of Clogher, as Dr Madden told me, in the 
garden 7 he marriage made no change in their 
mode of life, they lived indifferent houses, os be- 
fore. 



•fore ; nor did she ever lodge m the deanery hut when 
Swift was seized with a fit of giddiness “ It would 
“ he difficult/’ says Loid‘ Orreiy, “ to pio\e tlial 
they were ever aftei wauls togethei without a third 
“'person.” 1 

The dean of St Patiick’s lived in a pm ate man- 
ner, known and legauled only b} r his friends, till, 
about the year 1720, he, by a pamphlet, recom- 
mended to the lush the use, and consequently the 
improvement of then manufaetuie. Fora man to 
use the productions of his own labour is surely a na- 
tural right, and to like best what he makes himself is 
a natural passion. But to excite this passion, and en- 
foice this right, appealed so criminal to those who 
had an mtei est in the English trade, that the prmtei 
vv as impi isoned , and, as Hawkesvvorth justly observes, 
the attention of the publick being by this outrageous 
resentment turned upon the proposal, the author was 
by consequence made popular. 

In 1723 died Mrs Van Homrigli, a woman made 
unhappy by her admiration of wit, and lgnommious- 
ly distinguished by the name of Vanessa, whose con- 
duct has been already sufficiently discussed, and 
whose history is too well known to be minutely re- 
peated She was a young woman fond of hleratme, 
whom Decanus, the Dean, called Cadcmis by trans- 
position of the letters, took pleasuie in dnectmgand 
instructing, till, from being proud of hispiaise, she 
grew fond of his person . Swift was then about foi ty- 
seven, at an age wffien vanity is stiongly excited by 
the amorous attention of a young woman If it be 
feaid that Swift should have checked a passion which 
be never meant to giatify, reborn se must be had to 

that 
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that extennatioix which he so much despised, (C men 
“are but men ’ perhaps, < lion ever, he did not at 
first know his own mind, and, as he represents him 
self, 1 was undetermined Tor his admission of her 
courtship, and Ins indulgence of her Jwpes after his 
marriage to Stella, no other honest plea can be found 
than that he dehjed a disagreeable discover} from 
time to time, dreading the immediate burst of dis 
tress, and watching for a favourable moment She 
thought herself neglected, and died of disappoint- 
ment having ordered by her will the poem to be 
published, jn which Cadenus had proclaimed her ex- 
cellence, and confessed his love The effect of the 
publication upon the Dean and Stella is thus related 
by Del any 

“ I have good reason to believe that the) both 
“ were greatly shocked and distressed (though itma) 
“ be different!}) upon this occasion The Dean 
“ made a tour to the South of Ireland, for about two 
“ months, at this time, to dissipate Ins thoughts, 
“ and give place to obloqu} And Stella retired 
“ (upon the earnest invitation of the owner) to the 
“ house of a cheerful, generous, good natured friend 
“ of the Dean s, whom she alwa)s much loved and 
“ honoured There mv informer often saw her and, 
“ I have reason to believe, used Ins utmost endeav ours 
<f to relieve, support, and amuse her, in this sad 
“ situation ' 

“ One little incident he told me of on tint occasion 
f( I think I shall never forget As her friend was an 

* hospitable, open hearted man, well beloved, and 

* large!} acquainted, it happened one day that some 
f < gentlemen dropt in to dinner, who were strangers 

“ to 
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to Stella* s situation ; <and as the poem of Cademis 
« and Vanessa was then the general topick of con- 
“ veisation, one of them said, f Surely that Vanessa 
« must.be an extiaordmary woman, that could in- 
“ spire the Dean to write so-finely upon her ’ Mrs. 

“ Johnson smiled, and answeied, f that she thought 
« that point not quite so cleai , ' for it was well 
ff known the Dean could wi ite finely upon a broom-- 
<c stick’. 5 ’ 

The great acquisition of esteem and influence was 
made by the £< Diapici’s Letteis” in 1724. One 
Wood of Wolverhampton, in Staffordslme, a man 
enterprising and lapacious, had, as is said, by a pre- 
sent to the Duchess of Munster, obtained a patent, 
empowenng him to com one hundied and eighty 
thousand pounds of halfpence and fai things for the 
kingdom of Ii eland, 111 which theie was a \ ery incon- 
venient and embarrassing seal city of copper com , so 
that it was possible to lun m debt upon the credit of 
a piece of money , foi the cook or keepei of ah ale- 
house could not refuse to supply a man that had silver 
m his hand, and the buyer would not leave his money 
without change 

The pioject was theiefore plausible The scarcity, 
which was already great, Wood took care to make' 
greater, by agents who gatheied up -the old half- 
pence; and was about to turn his bi ass into gold, 
by pouring the treasuies of his new mint upon Ire- 
land, when Swift, finding that the metal was debased 
to an enormous degiee, wrote Letters, under the 
name of M S' D rapid , to shew the folly of receiv- 
ing, and the mischief that must ensue by giving, 

. gold ' 
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gold and silver for com w orth perhaps not a third part 
of its nominal value 

The nationjvVas alarmed the new com w as uni- 
versally refused but the governors of Irelmd con- 
sidered resistance to the King s patent as highly cri- 
minal and one Wlutslied, then Chief Justice, who 
had tried the printer of the former pamphlet, and 
sent out the Jury nine times, till b} clamour and 
menaces they were frighted into a special verdict, now 
presented thcRrapicr, but could not prevail on the 
Grand Jury to find the bill f 

Lord Carteret and the Privy Council published a 
proclamation, offering three hundred pounds for 
discovering the author of the 1 ourth Letter Swift 
)iad concealed himself from bis punters, and trusted 
on!) Ins butler, who transcribed the paper I he 
man, immediate!} after the appearance ot the pro- 
clamation, strolled from the house, and staid out all 
night, and part of the next da} *1 here was reason 
enough to fear that he had betra}ulhis mast r for 
the reward, but be came home, nnd the D«,an or- 
dered him to put ofFlns liver} , and leave the house 
"for, sa}s he, "I know that my life is m }our 
" power, and I will not bear, out of fear, either 
"„your insolence dr negligence The man excused 
his fiult with gi eat submission, and begged that lie 
might be confined in the house wink it was in his 
power to endanger his master but the Dean reso- 
lutely turned him out, without taking farther notice 
of him, till the turn of the mlorination bad expired, 
and then received Inm again Soon afttry ards he 
ordered him and the rest of his servants into his pre 
fence, without telling his intentions, and bade them 

take 
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fake notice that then fellow-^cn ant \\\u no longa 
Robert the butlci , hut that his integrity had made 
him Mi Blakcncy, verger of St Patrick’s , an of- 
ficei who r e income iu« between thirty and forty 
poumF a year: yet he still continued for som*"' y ar* 
to serve Ins old master ns ln c butler*. 

Swift was known from this time In the appellation 
of The Dean. He was honoured In the populart as 
the champion, patron, and lnslruaoi of Inland, 
and gamed such powet as, corndeivd both in its 
extent and duration, scaici lv any man lies mi en- 
joyed without grcatei wealth ot higher nation 

He w’as from this lmpoilant yat the oracle of tin* 
tiaders, and the idol of the rabble, and In eoinr- 
quence was feared and com ted b\ all to whom the 
kindness of the tiadcis 01 the populace was ncce -niy 
The Draptcv was a sign ; tiie Diapici was a health ; 
and which way soeiei the eye 01 thecal was turned, 
some tokens were found of the nation’s giatitude to 
the D) (tpici 

The benefit was indeed gieat , he had i earned Ire- 
land horn a eery oppiesM\e and piedatoij imasion ; 
and the popularity which he had gain* d lie was dili- 
gent to keep, by appealing forwaid and zealous on 
eveiy occasion where the pubhek interest was sup- 
posed to be mvohed Nor did lie much scruple to 
boast Ins influence; foi when, upon some attempt- 
to regulate the coin, Archbishop Boulter, then one of 
the Justices, accused him of exaspeiatmg the people, 

T ‘ An account somewhat dificiont from tins lsgnen bj Mr 
Shendan. m his Life of Swift, p 5}l R 

' 
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he e\cu!pated lumself b} sa}itig, “ If Iliad lifted 
“ up m y finger, the}" would have tom'}Ou to 
‘ ‘pieces 1 1 

But the pleasure of populant} tv is soon interrupted 
b} domestich miser} Mrs Johnson, whose conver- 
sation was to him the great softener of the ills of life, 
began in' the }ear of the Drapers triumph to de- 
cline and 'tw o } ears afterwards was «o wnsted with 
Richness, tint her recover} was cons idered ns hoped 
less 

Swift was then m England, and had been invited 
by Lord Bolmgbrohe to pass the winter with him 
m Trance but this call of calamitv hastened 
him to Ireland, \ here perhaps Ins presence con- 
tributed to restore her to imperfect and tottering 
health 

He was now «o much at ca*e, that (1727) lit re- 
turned to England where he collected three volumes 
of Miscellanies m conjunction with Tope, who pre- 
h\ed a querulous and apologetical Preface 
This important jear sent likewise into the world 
“ Gullivers Travels a production so new and 
strange, that it filled the reader w ith n mingled ctno- 
tibn of merriment and amazement It was received 
with such ividit}, that the price of the first edition 
was raised before the second could be made it was 
read by the high and the low the learned and 1! 
literate Cnticism was fora while lost in wonder, 
no rules of judgment vyere applied to a bool writ- 
ten in open defiance of truth and reg ulari ty But 
when distinctions“came to be made, the part which 
gave the least pleasure was that which describes the 

, Fl)>ng 
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Flying Island, and that winch gave most disgust must 
be the history of the Houylinhnms. 

While Swift was enjoying the reputation of his 
new work, the news of the King’s death ai rived , and 
he kissed the hands of the new King and Queen tlnee 
days after their accession. 

By the Queen, when she was Frincess, he had been 
tieated with some distinction, and was well received 
by her in her exaltation ; but whether she gave hopes 
which she never took caie to satisfy, or he formed 
expectations which she never meant to raise, the 
event was, that he alwaj's afterwauls thought on her 
with malevolence, and particularly chaiged her with 
breaking her promise of some medals which she en- 
gaged to send him 

I know not whether she had not, in her turn, some 
reason for complaint A Letter w as sent hei , not so 
much entreating, as requiring her patronage of Mrs 
Baibei, an ingenious lush woman, who w 7 as then 
begging subscriptions foi her Poems To this Letter 
was subscribed the name of Swift, and it has all the 
appeal ances of his diction and sentiments; but it was 
not written m his hand, and had some little impio- 
prieties. When he was charged with this letter, he 
laid hold of the inaccuracies, and urged the impro r 
bability of the accusation , but never denied it , he 
shuffles between cowardice and veracity, and talks 
big when ‘he says nothing 

He seems desnous enough of recommencing cour- 
tier, and endeavoured to gam the kindness of Mis 

* ^ I s but justice to the Dean’s memory, to refer to Mi 
Shendah’s defence of him from this charge See the Life of 
Swift, p 458 R, 
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Howard, remembering what Mrs Masham had per- 
formed in foimdr times but his flatteries were, hi e 
those of other nits, unsuccessful the Lad) cither 
wanted power, or had no ambition of poetical im 
mortality 

lie was seized not long afterwards by a fit of 
giddiness, and again heard of the sickness and dan- 
ger of Mrs Johnson He then left the house of 
Pope, as it seems, with ver) little ceremon) , find- 
ing “ that two sick friends cannot Inc together 
and did not write to linn till lie found himself at 
Chester 

lie turned to a home of sorrow poor Stella was 
sinking into the grave, and, after a languishing de- 
ta) of about two months died in Jier fort) -fourth 
veir; on lanu iry 2$, 17-28 1 'Hon much he wished 
her life, his pnpei* shew nor can it be doubted that 
he dreaded the dnth>of her whom he lovbd niost, 
aggravated In 'the consciousness 'that himself iiad 
hastened it i p ! l i< h j 1 1 

J I 3 eaut) and the power of pleasing, the greatest ex- 
ternal advantages that woman can de irb or po scss, 
avere fatal to the unfortunate Stella The man mliom 
she had the misfortune to love was, as JDelany ob- 
serves, fond of singularity, and desirous* to make a 
mode of happiness for lnmself/difFerent from the 
general cour&e of things and lorddr of Providence 
From the time of her arrival in* Ireland he eein<f re- 
solved to keep her in his powef, and therefore hm 
dereda match sufficiently advantageous, b) accumu- 
lating unreasonable demands, and prescribing con- 
ditions that could not be performed While <she 
was at her ow n disposal he did not consider his pos- 
session 
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session as secure , lesentmenl, ambition, 01 caprice, 
might separate them; he was theiefoie lesolvcd to 
make “ assmance double sine,” and to appropriate 
lier by a private, marriage, to which lie liad annexed 
the expectation of all the pleasmes of peifect fnend- 
ship, without the uneasiness of conjugal restiamt, 
But with this state poor Stella w as not satisfied , she 
never was tieated as a wife; and to the woild she had 
the appeal ance of a nnsticss She lived sullenly on, 
in hope that m tune he would own and leceive her ; 
but the time did not come till the change of his man- 
n£is and depnvation of his mind made her tell him, 
when he'offered to acknowledge her, that “ it was 
“ too' late.’’ She then gave up heiself to sotiowful 
resentment, and died undei the lyianny of him, lo- 
wborn she w'asnn the highest, degiee lo\ed and ho- 
nouied. r - v \ 

What iveie her' Claims to this < eccentnck tender- 
ness, by which the law's of natuie were violated to 
letainhcr, curiosity will enquire, but how shall it 
be gratified'* Swift was-a lover; his testimony may 
be suspected • Dclany and 'the Ifish saw' with Sv ift’s 
eyes, and therefore add little confii mation That slie 
wasTiituous, beautiful, and elegant, in a very high 
degiee, such admiration fiom such a lover makes it 
very piobable- ibut she had not ihucli literature, for 
she could mot spell hei ow n language , and of liei w it, 
so loudly rvaunted,. the smait sayings which Swift 
hi tn self has- collected afford no splendid specimen. 

The reader 'of Swift’s cc Letter to a Lady on her 
ec Marriage,” may be allowed to doubt whether his 
opinion of female excellence ought implicitly to be 
admitted , for , 1 if his general thoughts on women 
1 1 . weie 
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were such as he exhibits, a very Me sense m a Lad} 
jwould enrapture, and, a verj little virtue would 
astonish him Stelhs supremacy, therefore, was 
perhaps onlj local she was great, because her asso- 
ciates were little 

_ In, some Kemarhs lately published op the Life of 
Swift, Ins marriage is mentioned asfabulous, ortloubt- 
ful but, alas f poor Stella, as Dr Madden told me, 
related hermelanchol) story to Dr Sheridan, when he 
attended her, as a clergyman to prepare her forj death 
and Delanj mentions it not with doubt, but onlj 
with regret jjjbirift never mentioned her without a 
fligji, ; JTi?e i ^sf. of his hfepvajs spent ,in Iielandj ^n,a 
country tp \ Inch not even power almost d&poticj , 
por flattei v almo t ^dolatrou**, ( fO,uld reconcile f him 
jH&so/netimep veiled, to visit Xngland, i but always 
found ^ome, Reason of delay, ^He^tell^PjOpe, pn the 
decline of lift, that he hopes once more to see Imp 
“ but^ if not n( sa)she, “fuemust part a^ ^11 human 
“i beings ,ha\e parted r „ 

as 

, , , \P 

Jus acquaintance from,lus table, aqd,'i)ondered J }]'J]Y 
lie,ivas deserted, JBijt lie qojitir)ue(J liif ( attention to 
thji, public, prid j) rote jropi ( Jime to^ime^qch^irec, 
tioqs, admopijuons, ^r^cenijurts, ,as the, exigency pf 
pftairs, ,m (| his opinion, ,inad<; prpper , and nothing 
fell from his penpii v am )(( , i , a „„ 

In a,short _poem on the Piesbyterians, whpm j he 
ahvajs regarded with detestation, he bestowed ope 
stricture upon Bettes worth, a lawyer, eminent for his 
insolence to the clergy, r which, from very consi- 
derable reputation, bioujjht Jum into immediate and 

limvei al 


M After the fl death of f Stella, lus ; heoevol^py^ (/ ^ 
contracted, and his seventy exasperated } ha dro 
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universal contempt. Betteswoi tli, enraged at his 
dismace and loss, went to Swift, and demanded 
whether he was the authoi of that poem ? <c Mi. 
« Bettesworth,” answcied he, “ I was in my youth 
“ acquainted with gieat lawyeis, who, knowing my 
« disposition to satn e, ad\ lsed me, that if any scoun- 
« diel or blockhead whom I had lampooned should 
« ask, c Are you the authoi of this paper '' I should 
« tell him that I was not the author , and theiefore 

I tell you, Mi Bettesw'orth, that I am not the au- 
“ thor of these lines ” 

Bettesw 01 th was so little satisfied w 1 th this account, 
that he pubhckly pi ofessed his resolution of a violent 
and coipoial levenge but the inhabitants of St. 
Patuck’s distnct embodied themsOhes in the Dean’s 
defence. Betteswoi th ’ declaied m Pail lament, that 
Swift had deprived. him of twehe hundred pounds a 

i ' * -■*'», l 

5Teai * 1 , P( „. 1 - 

Swift Was popular a'w bile by another mode of be- 
neficence. He set 'aside some hundreds to be lent in 
small shrfis ' to‘ the poor,' fiom five shillings, I think, 
to i five 'pounds «He took'no interest, and only le- 
qtm ed'tHkt/at repayment, a small feeshould be given 
to the acconrptant * but he reqhned that the daj r of 
pi omised payment should be' exactly kept A severe 



w as not i epaid This might have b'ecii Casify foi eseen : 
'butfof , {hfife'S'\viftliad''m'aue no plovlsibn of patience or 
pity ‘ s He oi defect his clebtoi a ; t6 be ; sued : A seveie 
creditorTasno popular' charactei .what thenw ashkel) 7 ” 
to be said of’ him who* employs the catchpoll under 
the appearance of charity’?' The clamoui against him 

was 
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Was loud, and the resentment of the popuhce out- 
rageous he was therefore forced to drop his scheme, 
and own the folly of expecting punctuality from the 
poor* 

Hisasperity continually increasing condemned hint 
to solitude and his resentment of solitude sharpened 
his asperity He was not, however, totalH deserted 
some men of learning, and some women of elegance, 
often visited him and he wrote from tune to time 
either verse or pro«=e of Ins verges he willingly gave 
copies, and is supposed to have felt no discontent 
when he saw them punted His favourite maxim 
was, “ Vive la bagatelle lie thought trifles a ne- 
cessary part of life, and perhaps found them ne- 
cessary to himself It seems impossible to him to be 
idle, and his disorders made it difficult or dangerous 
to be long seriously studious, or labouously diligent 
The love of case is always gaming upon age, and he 
had one temptation to petty amusements peculiar to 
himself, whatever he did, he was sure to hear ap- 
plauded and such was bis predominance overall 
that approached, that all their applauses were pro- 
bably sincere He that is much flattered soon learns 
to flatter himself we are commonly taught oui 
duty by feai or shame, and how can they act upon 
the man who hears nothing but lus own praises i 

As his yeais increased, his fits of giddiness and 
deafness grew more fiequent, and Ins deafness made 

* This acc6unt 1 tdntradieted by Sir Sheridan who with great 
Warmth as erts fiom la own knowledge that there was not one 
s> liable of truth in this whole account from the beginning to the 
end See Life of Swift edit 1784 p 53° R 
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conversation difficult; they grew likewise more se- 
vere, till m 17Sd, 'as he was writing a poem called 
« The Legion Club/’ he was seized with a fit so 
painful and so long continued, that lie never after 
thought it proper to attempt any work of thought or 
labour. 

He was always careful of his money, and was 
therefore no liberal enteitainei , but was le«s iiugal 
of his wine than of his meat. When Ins friends of 
either sex came to him, 111 expectation of a dinner, 
his custom was to give every one a shilling, that 
they might please themselves with then provi- 
sion. At last Ins aval ice grew too powerful foi 
his kindness; he would lefuse a bottle of wine, 
and 111 Iicland no man visits where he cannot 
dunk. 

Having thus excluded conversation, and desisted 
from study, liehadneithei business noi amusement; 
for, having by some lidiculous resolution, or mad 
vow, determined never to wear spectacles, he could 
make little use of books in Ins later yeais : his 
ideas therefore, being neithei lenovated by discourse, 
nor lnci eased by leading, hvoie gradually aw r ay, 
and left Ins mind vacant to the vexations of the 

t •> 

hour, till at last his anger was heightened into 
madness. 

He however permitted one book to be published, 
which had been the production of former years ; 
“Polite Conveisation,” which appeared 111 1738. 
The “Dnectionsfoi Servants” was printed soon after 
his death. These tw o pei formances shew r a mind 
incessantly attentive, and, when it w r as not employed 

upon 
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upon great things, busy with mmute occurrences 
It is appatent that he must have had the habit of* 
noting whatever he observed for such a number 
of particulars could never have been assembled by 
the power of recollection 

He grew more violent, and his mental powers de- 
clined till (1741) it was found necessaiy that legal 
guardians should be appointed of his person and for- 
tune He now lost distinction His madness was 
compounded of rage and fatuity The la«t face 
that he Knew was that of Mrs White way and her 
he ceased to know in a little tune His meat was 
brought him cut into mouthfuls , but he would 
never touch it while the servant staid, and at last, 
after it had stood perhaps an hour, would eat it walk- 
ing for he continued his old habit, and was on his 
feet ten hours a day 

Ne\t jear (1742) he had an inflammation m his 
left ey e, which swelled it to the size of an egg, with 
boils in other parts he was kept long waking with 
the pam, and was not easily restrained by five atten- 
dants fiom tearing out his eye 

The tumour at last subsided and a short inters 
val of reason ensuing, in w Inch lie knew his phy sician 
and his family, gave hopes of his recovery but m 
a few days he sunk into a lethargick stupidity, mo- 
tionless, heedless, and speechless But it is said, 
that, after a year of total silence, when his house 
keepe- on the 30th ot November, told him that 
the usual bonhres and illuminations were preparing 
to celebrate his birth day, lie answered, tf It is all 
€ folly , they had better let it alone 
D 3 
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It is remembered, that he afterwards spoke now 
and then, 01 gave some intimation of a meaning ; 
but at last sunk into perfect silence, winch con- 
tinued till about the end of October, 1 744, when, 
m his seventy-eighth yeai, he expned without a 
struggle. 
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WHEN Sw ift is considered as an author, it is just 
to estmnte his powers b} tlicir effects In the reign 
of Queen Anne he turned the stream of popularity 
against the Wings, and must be confessed to hive 
dictated for a time the political opmtonsof the English 
nation In the succeeding reign he delivered Ireland 
from plunder and oppression and shewed that wit, 
confederated with truth, had such force as authority 
was unable to resist He said truly of himself, that 
Ireland “ was his debtor It ivas from the tune 
when he first began to patronize the Irish, that the} 
may date thur riches and prosperity He taught 
them first to Know their own interest, their weight, 
and thur strength, and gave them spirit to assert 
that equality with thur fellow subjects to which 
the) have ever since been in iking vigorous advances, 
and to claim those rights winch the} have ut last 
established Nor can the} be charged with ingrati- 
tude to thur bcnefictor for thev rcveronced Imn ns 
a guardian, and obe) ed him as a dictator 

In his works he lias given verv different speci- 
mens both of sentiments and expression Ifis “Tab 
“ of a .Tub lias little resemblance to his other 
pieces It exhibits a vehemence and rapiditv of 
mind, a copiousness of Hinges, andvivaoity of dic- 
tion, such as he afterwards never possessed, or never 
exerted It is of a mode so distinct and peculiar, 
that it must be considered b} itself what is true of 
that, is not true of an) tiling chc which he Ins 
written 

In Ins other works is found an equable tenour of 
easy language, winch rather trickles than flows 

Ills 
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Ills delight was m simplicity Thai he has in In* 
woiks no metaphoi, as has been said, is not true , but 
his few metaphoi s seem to he received rather by ne- 
cessity than choice He studied punt} , and though 
perhaps all his stiictuies are not exact, }et it is not 
often that solecisms can be found , and whoever de- 
pends on Ins authoiity may geneially conclude him- 
self safe. Ills sentences aie nevei too much dilated 
or contracted and it will not be easy to find any 
embarrassment in the complication of Ins clause*, 
any inconsequence m lus connection*, or abruptness 
in his transitions 

His style was well suited to his thoughts, which 
;are never subtilised by nice disquisitions, decorated 
by spai Id mg conceits, elc\ ated by ambitious senten- 
ces, or variegated by far-sought learning He pa\ s 
110 couit to the passions , he excites neither surprise 
nor adnuiation , lie alw a} s understands lumselt , and 
bis reader always understands him. the peiuser of 
Swift wants little pieuous knowledge, it will be 
sufficient that lie is acquainted with common woids 
and common things, be is neithei icqiiiiedto mount 
elevations, noi to explore piofundities , Ins passage 
is always on a level, along solid giound, without 
asperities, without obstiuction 

llns easy and safe conveyance of meaning it was 
Swift’s desire to attain, and for having attained he 
deserves piaise Foi purposes merely didactick, when 
something is to be told that was not known before, 
it is the best mode , but against that inattention by 
W'hich known truths aie suffered to lie neglected, it 
makes no provision, it msliucts, but does not pei- 
suade 
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By his political education he Mas associated with 
the Whigs but he deserted them when they deserted 
their principles, yet without running into the con- 
trary extreme he continued throughout his life to 
retain the disposition which he assigns to the 
f< Church of-Enghnd Man, of thinking commonly 
with the Whigs of the State^ and with the Tones of 
the Church 

He was a churchman rationally zealous he de- 
sired the prosperity, and maintained the honour, of 
the Clergj of the Dissenters he did not wish to m 
fringe the toleration, but he opposed their encroach- 
ments 

To his dutj as Dean lie was very attentive lie 
managed the revenues of his church, with exact ccco- 
nomy and it is said bj Delati} , that more money 
>yas, under his direction, laid out in repairs, than 
had ever been in the same time since its first erection 
Of lus choir he was eminently careful and, though 
he neither loved nor understood musick, took care 
that all the singers were well qualified, admitting 
none without the testimony of skilful judges 

In his church he restored the practice of weekly 
communion, and distributed the sacramental ele- 
ments m the most solemn and devout manner with 
jus own hand He came to church ever) morning, 
preached commonly in his turn, and attended the 
evening anthem, that it might not be negligently 
perfoi med ( 

He read the service, “ rather with a strong, nervous 
u voice, than in a graceful manner Ins voice was 
(e sharp and high toned, rather than harmonious 
He enteied upon the clerical state with hope to 
excel jn preaching , but complained, that, from the 

time 
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time of his political controversies, cc he could only 
“ preach pamphlets ” This censure of himself, if 
judgment be made fiom those seimons which have 
been punted, was uni easonably se\eie 

The suspicions of Ins inehgion proceeded in a 
gi eat measure fiom lus dread of hypocrisy , instead 
of wishing to seem better, he delighted m seeming 
woise than he was He went m London to earlv 
prayeis, lest he should be seen at chinch , lie lead 
players to his sei vantseveiy morning with such dex- 
teious seciecy, that Di Delany was six months in 
his house befoie he knew it He was not only caie- 
ful to hide the good which he did, but w illmgly 
incuired the suspicion of evil which he did not. He 
forgot what himself had foimeily asserted, that hy- 
pocusy is less mischievous than open impiety Di. 
Helany, with all his zeal foi his lionoui, has justly 
condemned this pai t of his chai actei . 

The person of Swuft had not many rcommenda- 
tions He had a kind of muddy complexion, w Inch, 
though he washed himself with oriental sci upulosity, 
did not look cleai He had a countenance soui and 
severe, which he seldom softened by any appeal ancc 
of gaiety He stubbornly lesisted any tendency to 
laugh tei 

To Ins domesticks be w^as natuially lough , and a 
man of a ngorous temper, with that vigilance of 
minute attention which his works discover, must 
have been a master that few r could beai . That he 
was disposed to do his servants good, on nnpoitant 
occasions, is po great mitigation benefaction can be 
but raie, and tyianmck peevishness is perpetual. 
He did not spare the servants of otheis. Once, 

when 
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when he dined atone with the Earl of Orrery, he 
‘said of one that waited in the room, <c That man 
u has, since we sat to the table committed fit teen 
fe faults What the faults were. Lord Oi rery, 
from whom I heard the story, had not been atten- 
tne enough to discover My number may perhaps 
not be exact 

In his ceconomy he practised a peculiar and offen- 
sive parsimonv, without disguise or apology The* 
practice of saving being once necessary , became habi- 
tual and giew first ridiculous, and at last detestable 
But his avarice, though it might exclude pleasure, 
was never suffered to encroach upon his vntue He 
was frugal by inclination, but liberal by principle 
and if the purpose to which he destined his little ac- 
cumulations be remembered with bis distribution of 
occasional charity, it will perhaps appeir, that he 
only liked one mode of expense better than another, 
and saved merely tint he might have something to 
give lie did not grow rich by injuring his suc-r 
ces&ors but left both Laiacor and the Deanery more 
valuable than he tound them — With all tins talk of 
Ins covetousness and generosity , it should be remem- 
bered, that he was never rich I he revenue of his 
Deaneiy was not much more than seven hunched a 
year 

His beneficence was not graced with tenderness 
or civility he relieved without pitv and assisted 
w lthout kindness so that those w ho w ere fed by him 
could hardly love him 

He made a rule to himself to give but one. piece 
at a time and therefore always stored his pocket 
With coins of different value, 


What- 
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Whatever he did, he seemed willing to do in a 
manner peculiar to himself, without sufficiently con- 
sidering, that singularity, as it implies a contempt of 
the geneial piactice, is a kind of defiance winch 
justly provokes the hostility of ridicule ; lie, there- 
fore, who indulges peculiar habits, is woise than 
otheis, if he be not better. 

Of his humour, a story told by Pope * may afford 
a specimen. 

“ Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that is 
ic mistaken by strangers for ill-nature ’Tis so odd, 
that there’s no describing it but by facts I’ll tell 
ct you one that first comes into my head. One even- 
“ ing, Gay and I went to see linn . you know’ how 
cc intimately we were all acquainted On our coming 
“ in, f Heyday, gentlemen, (says the Doctor) what’s 
<c the meaning of this visit ? How came \ ou to 
(i leave the great Lords that you aie so fond of, to 
fC come hither to see a poor Dean *’ c Because we 
<c would ratliei see you than any of them.’ c Ay, 
“ any one that did not know so w r ell as I do might 
(C believe you. But since you are come, I must get 
cf some supper for you, I suppose’ c No, Doctoi, 
C( we ha\e supped already.’ c Supped alieady 5 that’s 
“ impossible 1 why, ’tis not eight o’clock yet That’s 
<( veiy strange ; but if you had not supped, I must 
“ have got something for you. Let me see, what 
“ should I have had ^ A couple of lobstei s ; ay, 
“ that would have done very well ; two shillings 
(C tarts, a shilling but you will drink a glass of 
(C wine wuth me, though you supped so much before 
your usual time only to spare my pocket ?’ No, 

•* Spence 
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« we had rather talk with you than dunk with jou * 
c But if jou had supped with mej ias m all rea- 
“ son jou ought to have done, jou must then have 
“ drank with me — A bottle of wine, two shillings 
te — two and two is four, a,nd one is five just two 
“ and six pence a piece There, Pope, there s half 
“ a crown for you, and there s another for jou. Sir 
“ for I' wont save anj thing bj jou, I am deter- 
t( mined —This was all ^aid and done w ith his usual 
ts seriousness on such occasions and, m spite of 
everything we could saj to the contrarj , lie actually 
tc obliged us to take the money ’ 

In the intercourse of fimihar life, he indulged 
his disposition to petulance and sarcasm, and thought 
himself injmed if the licentiousness oi his railleiy, 
the freedom of his censures, or the petulance of his 
ft ohcks, w as resented or repressed He predominated 
over Ins companions with verj high ascendency, 
and probably would bear none over whom he could 
not predominate To give him advice was, m the 
style of his friend Delany, 1 to venture to speak to 
(( him Tins customarj supenoritj soon grew too 
delicate for truth and Swift, w ith all his penetration, 
allowed himself to be delighted with low flatterj 
On all common occasions, he liabituallj affects a 
stj le of arrogance, and dictates rather than persuades 
Plus authoritative and magisterial language he ex- 
pected to be received as his peculiar mode of jocula- 
rity but he apparently flatteied his own anogance 
bv an assumed imperiousness, in which he was ironi- 
cal onlj to the resentful, and to the submissive ‘mfft- 
cientlj serious 

He told stones with great felicity, and delighted 
Jn domg what he knew himself to do well lie was 

there- 
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theiefoic captivated by the respectful silence of a 
steady listener, and told the same tales too often. 

He did not, however, claim the right of talking 
alone, for it was his rule, when he had spoken a 
minute, to give room by a pause for any other speaker. 
Of time, on all occasions, he was an exact computer, 
and knew the minutes required to ex cry common 
operation. 

It may be justly supposed that there w as m his con- 
versation, what appears so frequently m his Letters, 
an affectation of familiarity w ith the Great, and am- 
bition of momentary equality sought and enjoyed by 
the neglect of those ceremonies which custom has 
established as the barriers between one order of so- 
ciety and another. This transgression of regularity 
was by himself and his admirers termed greatness of 
soul But a great mind disdains to hold any thing by 
courtesy, and therefore never usiups wlmt a lawful 
claimant may take away He that encioaches on 
another’s dignity, puts himself m his power , he is 
either repelled with helpless indignity, or endured 
by clemency and condescension. 

Of Swift’s geneial habits of thinking, if his Let-* 
ters can be supposed to affoid any evidence, he was 
not a man to be either loved or envied He seems 
to have wasted life m discontent, by the lage of neg- 
lected pnde, and the languishment of unsatisfied 
desire He is queiulousand fastidious, ariogantand 
malignant, he scarcely speaks of himself but with 
indignant lamentations, oi of others but with insolent 
supei 101 lty when he is gay, and with angry contempt 
when he is gloomy From the Letters that pass 
between him and Pope it might be inferred that they, 

with 
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With Arbutlmot and Gay, had engrossed alt the un- 
iderstandmg and vn tue of mankind that their merits 
filled the world , or that there was no hope of more 
They shew the age mvoHed in darkne c s, and shade 
the picture with sullen emulation , 

, When the Queen s death drove him into Ireland, 
he might be allowed to regret for a time the inter- 
ception of his views, the extinction of his hopes, 
and his ejection from ga} scenes, important employ- 
ment, and plendid friendships but when tune had 
enabled reason to prevail over vexation, the com- 
plaints, which at first were natural, became ridicu- 
lous because they were useless But querulousness 
was now grown habitual, and he cried out when he 
probably had ceased to feel His reiterated wailings 
persuaded, Boh ngbrohe that he was really willing to 
quit bis deanerv for an English parish and Boling- 
broke procured an exchange, which was rejected 
and Swift still retained the pleasure of complain- 
mg 

The greatest difficulty that occurs, m analj sing his 
(Character, is to discover by what depravity of intel- 
lect he took delight in revolving ideas, from which 
almost every other mind shrinks with disgust The 
ideas of pleasure, even when criminal, may solicit 
the imagination but what has disease, deformity, 
and filth, upon which the thoughts can be allured to 
t dwell ? Delanj is willing to think that Swifts mind 
was not much tainted with this gross corruption be- 
fore his long visit to Pope He does not consider 
how he degiades his hero, by making him at fifty- 
ntnc the pup 1 of turpiUde, and liable to the mahg 7 
nant mfiuuice of an ascendant mind But the truth 

is 
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is that Gullivei had described his Yahoos before 
the visit; and he that had foimed those images had 
nothing filthy to learn. 

I have heie given the chaiacter of Swift as he 
exhibits himself to my perception ; but now let ano- 
thei be heard who knew him better. Di. Delany. 
after long acquaintance, desciibes linn to Lord Or- 
rery in these tei ms : 

“ My Loul, when you consider Sniffs singular, 
cc peculiar, and most varigated vein of w it, always 
“ intended lightly, although not always so lightly 
‘ ff directed , delightful in many instances, and salu- 
taiy even wheie it is most offensive, when you 
(e consider his strict truth. Ins foi titude m resisting 
“ oppiession and aibitiaiy power, Ins fidelity'- m 
fi lendslnp ; his sinceie love and zeal for religion ; 
“ his uprightness m making light resolutions, and 
“ his steadiness in adheimg to them , Ins caie of his 
~ <e church, its -choir, its occonomy, and its income ; 
iC his attention to all those that pieached m Ins ca- 
<c thedral, m older to then amendment in pionuncia- 
<c tion and style, as also his lemaikable attention 
<c to the interest of his successois, pieferably to Ins 
“ own pi esent emoluments, Ins invincible patnotism, 
(( even to a country w Inch he did not love ; Ins very 
“ various, well-d£vised, well-judged, and extensive 
ce chanties, throughout his life, and Ins whole for- 
<c tune (to saybiotlnng of Ills wife’s) conveyed to the 
<e same Chi lstian purposes at his death; chanties,, 
cc fiom which he could enjoy no honour, advantage, 
“ or satisfaction of any kind in this wan Id, 'when 
i( you consider his nom'eal and humoious, as well 
iC as his serious schemes, -for the promotion of true 

relii- 
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ef religion and \ irtue his success m soliciting for the 
“ First Fruits md Twentieths, to the unspeakable 
ct benefit of the Lstablished Church of Ireland and 
t( his felicity (to rate it no higher) jn giving occasion 
“ to the budding of fiftv new churches in J ondon 
" AU this considered, the character of Ins life 
"will appear like that of his writings they will 
“ both bear to be re-consjdered and re examined with 
“ the utmost attention, and always discover new 
“ beauties and excellences upon every examination 
“ They w ill bear to be considered as the sun, in 
" winch the brightness will hide the blemishes and 
" whenever petulant ignorance, pride, inahcc, mahg- 
" mtv, or envy interposes to cloud or sully his 
“ flint, I tal c upon me to pro iounce,that the eclipse 
“ will not 1 ist long 

" To conclude — No man cverde cned better of 
"any countrv, than Swift did of his a stcadv, 
" persevering, inflexible friend , a wise, a watchful, 
"and a faithful counsellor, under many severe trials 
"and bitter persecutions, to the manifest hazard 
“ both of Ins liberty and fortune 

" He lived a blessing, he died a benefactor, and 
(t his name will ever live an honour, to Ireland ’ 
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IN the poetical woiks of Dr Swift there is not 
much upon w Inch the ci itick can cxei cise Ins pow ei •<. 
They aie often humoious, almost alwajs and 

have the qualities which recommend such composi- 
tions, easiness and gaiety They aie, for the most 
part, what then authoi intended The diction is 
coirect, the numbeis aie smooth, and the lhymcs 
exact. Tlieie seldom occnis a haul-labouied expic s- 
sion, 01 a redundant epithet, all Ins i er^es exem- 
plify Ins own definition of a good style, they consist 
of u piopei wouls m propei places” 

To divide this collection into classes, and shod 
how' some pieces aie gioss, and some aie lulling, 
would be to tell the leaden what he knows aheady, 
and to find faults of which the authoi could not be 
ignoiant, who certainly wiote often not to his judg- 
ment, but his humom 

It w’as said, m a Tieface to one of the lush edi- 
tions, that Swift Imd newer been known to take a 
single thought fiom any wntei, ancient or modem 
This is not litei ally ti ue , blit peihaps no w 1 itei can 
easily be found that lias boi rowed so little, 01 that 
in all Ins excellences and all his defects, lias so well 
maintained his claim to bt? consideied as original, ’ 
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^ ILLIAM BROOME vias bom in Cheslfirtf, 
as is said, of very mean parents Of the place of 
his birth, or the first part of Ins hie, I hive not 
been able to gam an) intelligence He was etlu 
cated upon the foundation at Eton, and was cap 
tarn of the school a whole )ecrr, without anj va- 
cancy, by which Ire might true obtained a scholar- 
ship at King s College Being by this delay, such 
as ts said to have hippened \er} r rarely, superannu- 
ated, he was sent to St John s College by the contri- 
butions of Ins frieiuK, where he obtained a small 
exhibition 

At Ins college lie lived for some time in the same 
chamber with the well known Tor cl, by whom I 
have formerly heard him described as a contracted 
scholar and a mere versifier, unacquainted with life, 
and unskilful m conversation His addiction to 
metre was then such, that his companions familiarly 
called him Beet When he had opportunities of 
mingling with mankind, he cleared himself, as Ford 
likewise owned, from great part of his scholastic^ 
rust 
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He appeared early in the noild as a translator of 
the <c Iliads” into pnwc, in conjunction ruth O/ell 
and Oldisuoith lion their several pins were 
disti lbuted is not known. T ins is the tinnslation of 
which Ozell boasted as superior, m Toland's opi- 
nion, to that of Pope it has long since vanished, 
and is now m no dangei hom the criticks 

He uas mtioduced to Mi. Pope, who was then 
visiting Sir John Cotton at Ma hnglcy near Cam- 
bridge, and gained so much of Ins esteem, that lie 
was employed, I believe, to make extracts from 
Eustathius for the notes to the ti ambition of the 
cc Iliad ,” and in the volumes of poetry published 
by Lintot, commonly called “ Pope's Miscellanies” 
many of his early pieces weie inserted. 

Pope and Broome Hereto be yet moie closely 
connected When the success of the “ Iliad” gave 
encouragement to a vei -aon of the Ck Odyssc) , ' Pope 
weaiy of the toil, called Fenton and Broome to his 
assistance; and, tab mg only half the work upon 
himself, divided the other half between his partners, 
giving four boobs to Fenton, and eight to Broome 
Fenton’s books I have enumerated m Ins life; to the 
-lot of Broome fell the second, sixth, eighth, eleienth, 
twelfth, sixteenth, eighteenth, and twenty-third, 
together with the burthen of writing all the notes 
As this translation is a veiy important event in 
poetical history, the leader has a light to knovV upon 
what grounds I establish my nai ration That the 
version was not wholly Pope’s, was alw ays know n : 
he had mentioned the assistance of tw o fi lends in 
his proposals, and at the end of the work some ac- 
count is given by Bioome of their difleient parte, 

u Inch 
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which however mentions on?} five books ns Written 
by the coadjutors the fourth and twentieth by 
1 enton the sixth, the de\ enth, and the eighteenth 
bv himself though Pojx?, in an ad; crti«einent pre- 
fixed afterwards to a new volume of his works, 
claimed onH twelve A natural curiosity, after the 
real conduct of so great in nndertal ing, incited me 
once to enquire ot Ur Wn burton, who told me, 
in his warm language, that lie thought the relation 
given in the note “ a he but that he was not able 
to ascertain the several shares The intelligence 
winch Drv Wirbuiton could not afford me, I ob- 
tained fiorn Mr Langton, to whom Mr Spence had 
imparted it 

The price at which Pope purchased this assistance 
was three hundred pounds paid to Tenton and five 
hundred to Broome, with as man} copies as he 
wanted for Ins friends, which amounted to one him- 
dred more Ihe payment made to ronton I know 
not but b) heitvk) ♦ Broomes is very distinctly told 
b} Pope, in the notes to the Dunciad , 

It is evident that, according to Popes own esti- 
mate Broome was uni i nd?} treated ,,/f four books 
could merit three hundred pounds, eight and all the 
notes, equivalent at leist to four, had certain!) a 
right to more than six , 

i Broome probably considered, himself as injured, 
and there Was for some time more than coldness be- 
tween Injn and his employer He always spoke of 
Pope as too much a lover of monc) and Pope pur- 
sued bun with avowed hostility for he not only 
named him disrespectfully m the “ Dunciad, but 
quoted him imore than once in the u Bathos, as a 
1 r 2 pro- 
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proficient in the ftf Art of Sinking and in his 
enumeration of the different kinds of poets distin- 
guished for the profound, he reckons Broome among 
« the Pal rots who repeat another’s -words m such a 
“ lioarse odd tone as makes them seem their own.” 
I have been told that they were afteru aids reconciled j 
but I am afraid their peace was without friendship 
He afterwards published a Miscellany of Poems, 
which is inserted, with corrections, m the late com- 
pilation 

He never rose to a very high dignity m the Church. 
He Was some time rector of Sturston m Suffolk, 
wlieie he married a wealth}'- widow , and afterwards, 
when the Kmgvisited Cambridge ( 1728) became Doc- 
tor of LaWs He was (in August, 1728) presented by 
the CioWn to the rectory of Pulham m Norfolk, 
wludl he held With Oakley Magna m Suffolk, given 
him by the Lord Cornwallis, to whom he was chap- 
lain, and who added the vieaiage of Eye in Suffolk - T 
he then resigned Pulham, and retained the other two. 

Towards the close of his life he grew again poe- 
tical, and amused himself with tianslatmg Odes of 
Anacreon, which lie published in the <c Gentleman s 
C£ Magazine,” under the name of Chester. 

He died at Bath, November Id, 1745, and was 
buned in the Abbey Church 
Of Broome, though it cannot be said that he was 
a great poet, it would be unjust to deny that he w’as 
an excellent versifier , his lines aie smooth and sono- 
rous, and his diction is select and elegant His rhymes 
are sometimes unsuitable ; m his “ Melancholy,” he 
makes breath rhyme to birth m one place, and’ to 
earth m another. Those faults occur but seldom ; • 

and 
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and lie bad such power of words and numbers as 
fitted him for translation but in his original works, 
recollection seems to hate been his business more 
than invention His imitations are so apparent, that 
it is part of his readers employment to recall the 
\erses of some former poet Sometimes he copies 
the most popular writers, for he seems scarcely to 
ende'nour at concealment and sometimes he picks 
up fragments m obscure corners His lines to Fenton, 

Serene, the sting of pain thj thoughts beguile. 

And make afflictions objects of a smile, 

1 f 

brought to my mmd some lines on the death <jf 
fiueen Mary, written b) Barnes, of whom I should 
not hate expected to find an mutator 

But thou, O Muse 1 whose sweet nepenthean tongue 
Can charm the pangs of death with deathless song, 
Canst stinging pluguts with easy thoughts beguile, , 
Ifahe pains and tortures objects of a smile 

To detect his imitations were tedious and useless 
WInt he takes he seldom makes worse and he 
cannot be justly thought a mean man, whom Pope 
chose for an associate, and whose cp-operation was 
considered by Pope s enemies as so important, that 
he was attacked by Henley with this ludicrous dis 
tick 

Pope came off clean with Homer but they say 
Broome went before, and kindlj swept the waj 
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Alexander pope was boin m London v . 

May 22, l(iSS, of parents whose tank or station 
was nevei ascei tamed- we are mfoinied that they 
were of “ gentle blood,” that his fathei was of a 
family of which the Earl of Donne was the head , 
and that his mother w f as the daughter of William 
Turner, Esqune, of Yoik, who had likewise tlnee 
sons, one of whom had the honoui of being killed, 
and the other of dying, m the seivice of Chailes the 
Fust , the thud was made a geneial ofhcer m Spain, 
from whom the sistei inhei ited what sequestrations 
and forfeituies had left m the family 

v 

This, and this 011I3', is told by Pope, who is 
more willing, as I ha\e heaul obseived^ to shew what 
his fathei was not, than what he was It is allowed 
that he giew rich by trade, but w bethel m a shop 
or on the Exchange w 7 as nevei discovered till Mr. 
Tyeis told, on the authouty of Mis Racket, that he 
was a lmen-draper m the Strand Both paicntsw r ere 
papists 

In LombarcUstieet, accoicUng to Di Warton C 

Pope 
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Pope was from his birth of a constitution tender 
and delicate but is said to ha\e shewn remarkable 
gentleness and sweetness of disposition The weak- 
ness of lus bod} continued through his life* but 
the mddne s of lus mind perlnps ended with Ins 
childhood His \oice when he was }oung, was 
so pleasing, that he was called m fondness “ the 
“ little Nightingale ** 

Being not sent earl} to school, he was taught to 
read by an aunt and when he was se\en or eight 
\ ears old, became a lo\ er of books He first learned 
to write b} imitating printed books a species of 
penmanship in winch he retained great excellence 
through lus whole life, though his ordinar} hand was 
not elegant ' 

When he was about eight, he was placed in 
Hampshire Under Taverner, a Romidi priest, who, 
b} a method very rarel} practised, taught lnm the 
Greek and Latin rudiments together He was now 
first regular!} miti iteu m poetr} b\ the perusal of 
“Ogilbys Homer, and ** Sand}s Ovid Ogil- 
b} s assistance he never repaid with ail} praise but 
of Sand} s he declared, in his notes to the ** Iliad, 
that English poetry owed much of its beauty to his 
translations Sand} s very raiely attempted original 
composition 

Trom the care of Taverner, under whom Ins pro- 
ficiency was considerable, he was removed to a school 

l 

* Tins weakness was so great that he constantly wore stajs as 
I have been a-suicdhy a waterman at Twickenham who m lift 
mg him into his boat had often felt them His method of taking 
the’air on the water was to have a sedan chair in the boat in 
which, he at with the glasses down II 
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at Twyford near Winchester, and again to another 
school about Hyde-paik Coiner, from Minch he 
used sometimes to stioll to the playhouse . and was so 
delighted wijtl> theatrical exhibitions, that he formed 
a kind of a play from “ Ogilby's Iliad/ 7 with some 
veisesoflns own intermixed, which he persuaded 
his school-fellow s to act, with the addition of Ins 
piasters gardener, w ho personated Ajax 

Atthe two last schools bended to represent lntmelf 
ps having lost part of whatTaveinei had taught him ; 
and on Ins master at Twylord he had already exer- 
cised his poetiy in a lampoon Yet under tho^e 
masters he tianslated more than a fourth part of the 
“ Metamorphoses ” II he kept the same proportion 
in his other exeicises, it cannot he thought that hi 1 ' 
loss was great. 

He tells of lumself, m Ins poems that “ he lisp’d 
cc m numbers and used to sav that he could not 
remember the tune when he began to make \cr-c<. 

In the style of fiption it might haye been c aid oi him 
as of Pindai, that when be lay m In? candle, “ the 
<c bees sw r armed about Ins mouth ” 

About the time oi the devolution. Ins father^ 
who was undoubtedly disappointed by the sufldcn 
blast of Popish prospeuty, quilted his trade, and 
retired to Bmfield m Windsor Foiest, with about 
twenty thousand pounds , foj >vhicb, being consci- 
entiously determined not to enliust it to the govern- 
ment,. he found no bettei use than that of locking , 
jt up m a chest, and taking fiom it what his expen- 
ses lequired, and his life was long enpugh to con- 
sume a great part of it, befoie Ins son came to the 
inheritance. * 


To 
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To Bmfield Pope was called b} his father when he 
was about twelve years old nnd there lie had for a 
fen months the assistance of one Deane, another 
priest, of whom he learned only to construe a little 
of l( Tullv s Offices How Mr Deane could spend, 
with a boy who had translated so much of " Ovid, 
some months over a small part of “ Tally s Offices,’ 
it is novy vain to enquire 

Of a youth so successfully employed, and so con- 
spicuously improved, a nnnute account must be na- 
turally desired but cunosit / must be contented with 
confused, imperfect, and sometimes improbable in- 
telligence Pope, finding little advantage from ex- 
ternal help, resolved thenceforvv lrd to dnect himself 
find at twelve formed a plan of study, which he com- 
pleted with little other incitement than the desire of 
excellence 1 1 1 t } 

' His primary and principal purpose was to be a 
'poet, w ith which his father accidentally concurred, 
by proposing subjects, and obliging him to coriect 
his performances b} man} reyisals after which the 
’pld gentleman, when he was satisfied, would say, 
f f these are good rhv mes ’ 

In his perusal of the English poets he soon distin- 
guished the versification of Dryden, which he con- 
sideied as the model to be studied, and was impressed 
with such veneration for his instructor, that he per- 
suaded some friends to take him to the coffee house 
which Dr} den frequented, and pleaded himself w ith 
having 6een him 

Drjden died May 1, 1701, some da)s before 
Pope was twelve so early must he therefore have 
' felt the power of harmony, and the zeal of genius 

Who 
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Who does not wish that Dij'den could have known 
the value of the homage that was paid him, and 
foreseen the gieatness of his young admirer ? 

The eai best of Pope’s pi oductions is his “ Ode 
cc on Solitude,” written before he w as t\\ eh e, in 
which theie is nothing more than othei forward boys 
have attained, and which is not equal to Cow lev ’s 
performances at the same age 

His time was now r w holly spent in reading and 
writing. As he read the Classicks, lie amused him- 
self with tianslatmg them ; and at fourteen made a 
version of the first book of the “ Theban,” winch, 
with some levision, lie aftenvaids published lit 
must have been at this time, if he had no help, a 
consideiable proficient in the Latin tongue. 

By Dryden’s Fables, which had then been not 
long published, and weie much m the bauds of poe- 
tical readeis, he w r as tempted to tiy Ins own skill 111 
giving Chaucer a more fashionable appeal ance, and 
put “ Januaiy and May,” and the “ ibologue oi 
“the Wife of Bath,” into modem English. He 
translated likewise the Epistle of “ , Sappho to 
“ Phaon” from Ovid, to complete the veision which 
was before impel feet; and wiotc some othei small 
pieces, which he aftei wards punted 
j He, sometimes imitated, the English poets, and 
professed to have written at foiuteen his poem upon 
“Silence,” after Rochestei’s “Nothing.” He had 
now formed Ins versification, and the smoothness' of 
his numbers surpassed his onginal. hut this is a 
small part of his piaise , he discovers -such acquaint- 
ance both with < human life and public affairs, as is 
- > not 
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not c isil) coiu.cn cd to In\c been attainable b} n boy 
of fourteen in Windsor I orest 

Jvext }car be \ns desirous of opening to himself 
new sources of knowledge, In making himself ac 
quainted with modem languages and removed for 
a time to I ondon, tint he might stud} I rcncji and 
Italian, which, as he desired nothing more than to 
read them, were b) diligent application soon dis- 
patched Of Italian learning he does not appear to 
have ever made much use in Ins subsequent studies 
He then returned to Bmfield, and delighted him- 
self with l?is own poetrv He tried nil styles, and 
man} subjects He wrote a corned}, a traged}, an 
epic! poem, with pantr}ricl s on all the princes or 
Europe and, as he confc c% “ thought himself 
u the greatest genius tli it ever w as Self confidence 
is the first requisite to great undertakings He, 
indeed, who forms his opinion of himself in solitude, 
without knowing the powers of other ineiv is vciy 
liable to errour but it was the ft licit} of Pope to 
rate himself at his real value ) 

Most of his puerile productions were, b} his ma- 
turer judgment, afterwards destro}ed “ Meander/ 1 
the epic poem, was burnt b} the persuasion of At- 
terbur} The traged} was founded on the legend of 
St Genevieve Of the comedv there is no account 
Concerning Ins studied it is related, tint he trans- 
lated “ 1 ull} on Old Ab e nud that, besides his 
books of poetry and criticism, he read “ Temple s 
“Essa}s and “ Locke on Human Understanding 
Ills reading, tliough his favourite autliors are not 
known, appears to Ime been sufhcientlv extensive 

and 
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and multifarious; for his early pieces shew, with 
sufficient evidence, his knowledge of books. 

He that is pleased with himself easily imagines 
that he shall please others. Sir William Trumbull, 
who had been ambassador at Constantinople, and se- 
cretary of state, when he retired from business, 
fixed his residence m the neighbourhood of Bmfield. 
Pope, not yet sixteen, was intiodueed to the states- 
man of sixty, and so distinguished himself, that their 
interviews ended in friendship and correspondence. 
Pope was, through his whole life, ambitious of splen- 
did acquaintance; and he seems to have wanted 
neither diligence nor success m attracting the notice 
of the great ; for, fi om his first entrance into the 
world, and his entrance was very early, he was 
admitted to familiarity with those whose rank or 
station made them most conspicuous 

From the age of sixteen the life of Pope, as an 
aiithor, may be propeily computed He now wiote 
his pastorals, which w ere shewn to the poets and 
cnticks of that time , as they well deserved, they 
were lead with admn ation, and many piaises weie 
bestowed upon them and upon the Preface, which 
is both elegant and learned m a high degiee; they 
were, however, not published till five yeaisaftei- 
waids. 

Cowley, Milton, and Pope, are distinguished 
among the English Poets by the early exertion of 
their powers, but the -works of Cowley alone w r eie 
published m his childhood, and therefoi e of him 
only can it be certain that his puerile performances 
recen ed no improvement from his maturer studies. 

At 
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At tlu« lime begin In* acquaintance u itli \\ v chrr- 
Ic\, n unn who win* tn hive Inti among hi* cm! 
temporaries hi* full *lnrr of reputation, to Inu been 
cUcuncd without virtue, iml care*«cd without good* 
humour Pojw vru proud of In* notice, \\ jrlnr- 
lev wrote ur«w in Im prtt«c, whirh he vn« clnrgcd 
b\ l)tnni« w itli writing to burnt If, and thev ‘tgrred 
fora while to flitter om mother It i< plrn-mt to 
remark how poonPopr learned tin cant of nn author, 
md I cjjin to trx it cnln h* w itli mult nipt, though he 
lntl vt «ufliivd nothin,, from them 
But tin. fondue** of W\ < lierhn w i* too Molt nt to 
last Hi* esteem of Pojx. wn such, tint he *ub 
nutted sonic poem* to hi* nwwon, anti whtn Pojk , 
pcrlnp* proud of *uch eonfidmet, un< iniihciently 
hold in hi* criticism*, and hlw.nl in In* altmtion* 
the old scribbler im nngrj to set In* png» * defaced 
and hit num pain from the detection than content 
from the 'mu.ndtwnt of hi* fiuh* 2 lit) parted 
hut Pope alwiv* couriered him with hmdm<* and 
limited him i huh tun* hi fore he diet! 

Amthtr of hi cirlv com*jwmdent* ww Mr 
Cromwell, of whom I Inu !c imtd nothin" partial 
hr but th it lit u«ed to nd< o hunting in a t)c 
He wn fond, nml perhaps v mi, of ntmumglittnst If 
withpoelr) and entiu*m , and *ometnm* unt In* 
ptrforinaw es to Pojie, who did not forbear such 
remark* a* were now and thui umu Iconic Popt, 
in his turn, put t!»e juvenile version of <r Stitiu** 
into his lnnd* for correction 

flic ir correspondence oflorded the publickits first 
knowledge of Pope a epistolary power* for his f et 
Ur* Were givxn In Cromwell to one Mrs Thomas 

and 
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and she many years afterwards sold them to Cm II. 
who inserted them in a volume of Ins Miscellanies 

Walsh, a name yetpiescived among the mmol 
poets, was one of his fiist eucomagers IP* regal d 
was gamed by the Pastorals, and from him Pope ic- 
ceived the counsel by which he seems to ha\e ic- 
gulated Ins studies. Walsh advised lnm to correct- 
ness, which, as he told him, the English poets had 
hitheito neglected, and which therefoie was left to 
him as a basis of fame, and being delighted with 
rural poems, recommended to lnm to wi ite a pastoial 
comedy, like those which are read so eagei ly in Itah , 
a design which Pope probably did not approve, as he 
did not follow it. 

Pope had now declared himself a poet , and think- 
ing himself entitled to poetical conversation, began 
at seventeen to fiequent Will’s, a cofiee-home on 
the noith side ol Russel-street m Covent-garden, 
where the wits of that time used to assemble, and 
wheie Dryden had, when he li\ed, been accustomed 
to preside. 

Dunng this penod of Ins life he was mdefatigably 
diligent, and msatiabty cuiious , wanting health for 
violent, and money foi expensive pleasures, and hav- 
ing excited m himself veiy stiong desnes of intellec- 
tual eminence, he spent much of Ins time over his 
books ; but he read only to store his mind with facts 
and images, seizing all that his authois piesented 
with undistinguislnng voi acity, and with an appetite 
for knowledge too eagei to be nice. In a mind like 
his, however, all the faculties w r eie at once involun- 
tarily improving. Judgment is forced upon us by 
experience. He that 1 eads many books must compare 

one 
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one opinion or one style with another and, when 
he compares, mustncce ^anH distinguish, reject, nnd 
prefer But tho account given In himself of his 
studies nr?, tint from fourteen to twenty he re id 
only for amusement, from twenty to twenty seven 
for impro\ cment nnd instruction tint in the fir t part 
of this time he desired onlj to know, and m the se- 
cond he endeavoured to judge 

1 lie pastorals, which Ind been for some time 
handed about among pocU nnd cnticks, were nt list 
printed (l 709 ) in lonsous Mtscellam, in a volume 
which begin with the Pastorals of Philips, and ended 
with those of Pope 

JLhe sime year was written the “ Essay on Cnti 
tf cistn , a w ork w Inch display s such extent of com 
prehension, *uch nicety of distinction, such acquaint 
nnce with mankind, and such knonlc dge both of m 
cicnt and modern learning as an. not often attuned 
by the maturcst age and longest experience It uis 
published about two y cars afterwards and, being 
praised by Ad lison in the “ Spectator * with suffi- 
cient liberality, met with so mueh fnotir as enraged 
Dennis u who, he says, M found him elf attacl cd, 
t( without am manner of provocation on his side, and 
<e attacked in his person, instead of his writings, by 
" one who was wholly a stranger to him, at a time 
u when all the world I new he was persecuted by 
t( fortune and not only saw tint tins was attempted 
“ m a clandestine manner, with the utmost falsehood 
“ and calumny, but found that all this was done by a 

* \o 2^3 Bui according to Dr W arton Pope wa» displeased 
at one pa sage in which At'di on cen ures the admission of 

some strokes of ill nature C i 
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« little affected hypocrite, who had nothing in his 
« mouth at the came time but truth, candom, friend-' 
« ship, good-wituie, humanity, and magnanimity.” 

How the attack was clandestine .s not easily per- 
ceived, nor hoiv Ins peison n depreciated, but he 
seems to have know n something ol Pope’s character, 
in whom may be discovered an appetite to talk too 
frequently' of his own vntues. 

The pamphlet is such as rage might he expected 
to dictate. He supposes himself to he asked two 
questions , whethci the Essay w til succeed, and who 
or what is the authoi 

Its success he admits to be secured by the fahe 
opinions then prevalent ; the author he concludes to 
be f< young and law.” 

“ Fust, because lie discovers a sufficiency beyond 
his little ability, and hath rashly undertaken a task 
“ infinitely above Ins force Secondly, while thm 
c< little author stiuts, and affects the dictatorial! air, 
<e he plainly shew s, that at the same time he is under 
“ the rod - and, while he pretends to give laws to 
“ others, is a pedantick sla\ e to authoi lty and opinion. 
“ Thirdly, he hath, like school-boys, bori owed both 
“ from living and dead Fourthly, he knows not 
ec his own mind, and frequently contradicts himself. 
“ Fifthly 1 ’, he is almost peipetually in the wrong.” 

All these positions he attempts to pi ove by quo- 
tations and remarks, but his desne to do mischief 
is greater than his power. He lias, how'evei, justly' 
criticised some passages m these lines : 

There are whom Heaven has bless’ d with stole of Wit, 
Yet want as much again to manage it , 

For Wit and Judgment ever aie at strife 


It 
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It is apparent that wit has two meanings, and that 
what is wanted, though called wit, js trulj judg- 
ment So far Dennis is undoubtedly right , but not 
content with argument, he will have a little mirth, 
and triumphs over the first couplet m terms too ele- 
gant to be forgotten " B} the wa y f wlnt rare 
te numbers are here f Would not one swear that this 
“joungster had espoused come antiqunted Muse, 
“ who had sued out a divorce on account of impo- 
f< tence from some superannuated sinner and, hav ing 
“ been p — \ed bj her former spouse, has got the gout 
ts in her decrepit age, which mal es her hobble so 
“ damnabl) This was the man who would reform 
a nation sinking into barbarity 

In another place Pope himself allowed that Dennis 
had detected one of those blunder® which arc called 
<{ bulls The first edition had this hnt 4 

What is this wit — 

Where u inted scorn’d , arid envied where acquired ? 

w How, says the cutick , 11 can wit be scorn d where 
“ it is not ? Is not this a figure frequently emploj ed 
in Hibernian land ? The person that wants this wat 
<c may indeed he sLorned, blit the scorn shews the 
“ honour which the contemner has for wit Of tins 
remark Pope made the proper use, bj con acting the 
passage 

I have preserved, I think, all that is reasonable 
m Duimg b ci lticism it remains tint justice be done 
to his delicacy “ For his acquaintance (sajs Den- 
nis) ft he names Mr Walsh, who had by no means 
f{ the qualification which tin author reckons abso- 
lutely necessary to a crittck, it bung very certain 
Vol XI F « that 
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« that he was, like this Essayer, a very indifferent 
c( poet; he' loved to be well-diessed , and I remem- 
ft bei a little young gentleman whom Mr. Walsh used 
<c to take into his company, as a double foil to his per- 
ce son and capacity. Enquire, between Sunning-hill 
“ and Oakmgham, foi a young, sboit, squab gentle- 
<f man, the very bow r of the God of Love, and tell me 
ce whether he be a piopei author to make personal 
(c reflections ? He may extol the ancients, but he 
tc has leason to thank the gods that he was born a 
C{ modei n , foi had he been born of Grecian parents, 
£f and his father consequently had by law had the 
ef absolute disposal of him, his life had been no 
£<r longer than that of one of his poems, the life of 
£e half a day Let the pel son of a gentleman of his 
parts be never so contemptible, his inward man 
£f is ten times moie ndieulous; it being impossible 
<f that his outward form, though it be that of down- 
“ light morike}*-, should differ so much fiom human 
“ shape, as his unthinking, immaterial pait does 
fe from human understanding ” Thus began the hos- 
tility between Pope and Dennis, which, though it 
W'as suspended for a short tune, never was appeased. 
Pope seems, at fiist, to have attacked him wantonly: 
but, though he always professed to despise him, lie 
discovers, by mentioning him very often, that he 
felt his foice 01 Ins venom. 

Of this Essay, Pope declared, that he did not ex- 
pect the sale to be quick, because not'one gentle- 
<c man m sixty, even of libeial education, could un- 
• f dei stand it ” The gentlemen, and the education 
of that time,' seem to have been of a lower character 

i 
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th in the} are of this He mentioned a thousand 
copies as a numerous impression 

Dennis was not Ins only censurcr the zealous 
Papists thought the monks treated with too much 
contempt, and Erasmus too studiously pruned but 
to these objections he had^not much regard 

The “ Essa}” has been trmshted into French b} 
Hamilton, author of the “ Comte de Gnmmont, 
Whose version was never printed, b} Robothrtm, se- 
cretary to the King for Hanover, and by Resnel 
and commented by Di Warburton, who lias disco- 
vered in it such order and connection is was not per- 
ceived by Addison, nor, as is said, intended bj the 
author 

Almost ever} poem, consisting of precepts, is so 
far arbitrary and unmethodical, tint man} of the pa- 
ragraphs may change places with no apparent in- 
convenience for of two or more positions, depend- 
ing updn some remo e and general principle, there is 
seldom any cogent reason why one should precede the 
other But for the order in which the} stand, what- 
ever it be, a little ingenuity may Casil} give a reason 
<( It is possible, c a} s Hooker, “ that, b} long cir- 
t( cumduction, from any one truth all truth may be 
u inferred Of all homogeneous tiuth*, at least of 
all truths respecting the same general end, in what- 
ever series thev ma} be produced, a concatenation 
by intermediate ideas ma} be formed, such as, when 
it is once shewn, shall appear natural but if this 
order be reversed another mode of connection equally 
specious may be found or made Aristotle is prai ed 
for naming I ortitude first of the cardin \I virtues as 
that without winch no othei virtue can steadily he 
f ^ practised 
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practised ; but lie 'might, w till equal propriety, hare 
placed Prudence and Justice befoie it, since without 
Prudence Fortitude is mad ; without Justice, it is 
misfchievou* 

As the end of method is perspicuity, that «enes h 
sufficiently icgulai that avoids obscurity , and w here 
theie is no obscunly, it will not be difficult to dis- 
covei method 

In the Spectator was published the u Messiah,” 
which he first submitted to the perusal of Steele, 
and collected m compliance with lm cuticisms 

It is reasonable to infei, from lus Letteis, that the 
verses on the <£ Unfortunate Lady" w ei c w r i itten about 
the time wdien Ins Cf Es^ay'' was published. The 
Lady’s name and adventuics I have sought with fruit- 
less enquirj'-* . 

lean theiefoie tell no more than I bate learned 
fiom Mi RufFhead, whowntes with the confidence 
of one who could trust Ins information. She was a 
w oman of eminent lank and lai ge foi tune, the w ard 
of an uncle, w r ho, having given hei a pi oper educa- 
tion, expected like other guardians that she should 
make at least an equal match , and such he proposed 
to hei, but found it rejected m favour of a young 
gentleman of inferioi condition. 

Having discovered the coi respondence between the 
two lovers, and finding the young lady determined to 
abide by hei own choice, he supposed that separation 
might do what can raiely be done by arguments, and 
sent her into a foieign country, where she w r as obliged 

' See Gent. Mag ml LI p 314 N 
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to converse only with those from whom her uncle 
had nothing to fear 

Her lover took care to repeat his vows, but his 
letters were intercepted and carried to her guardian, 
who directed her to be watched with still greater 
vigilance, till of this restraint she grew so impatient, 
that she bribed a woman sen ant to procure her 1 
sword, which she directed toiler heart 

From this account, given with ev ident intention to 
raise the Lad) s character, it doet> not appear that she 
had any claim to praise, nor much to compassion 
She seems to have been impatient, violent, and un- 
governable Her uncles power could not have 
lasted long the hour of liberty and choice would 
have come in time But her desires were too hot 
for delay, and she liked self murder better than sus- 
pence 

Nor is it discovered that the uncle, whoever he 
was, is with much justice delivered to posterity as 
tf a fake Guardian he ceems to hav e done only 
that for which a guardian is appointed he endea- 
voured to direct his niece till she should be able to 
direct herself Poetry has not often been w or c e em- 
ployed than in dignifying the amorous fuiy of a ra- 
vmg girl 

Not long after, he wrote {he “ Rape of the Loci , 
the most airy, the most ingenious, and the most de- 
lightful of all his compositions, occasioned by a fro 
lick of gallantry, rather too familiar in which Lord 
Petre cut off a lock of ]\Irs Aiabella Termors hair 
This, whether stealth or violence, was so much re- 
pented, that the commerce of the tw o families, be- 
fore 



foie very friendly, was mtenupted. Mr. Caryl, ^ 
gentleman who, being secretary to King James's 
Queen, had followed lus Misti ess into Fiance, and 
who, bem-T the authoi of “ Sir Solomon Single,” a 
comedy, and some translations, was entitled to the 
notice of a Wit, solicited Pope to cndeaioui a re- 
conciliation by a ludicrous poem, which might bung 
both the parties to a better temper In compliance 
with Caryl’s request, though Ins name was for a long 
time marked onty by the fiist and last letter, C 1 , 
a poem of two cantos was wntten (1711), ai> is said, 
in a fortnight, and sent to the offended Lady, who 
liked it well enough to shew* it; and, with the 
usual process of hteiary tr msactions, the author, 
dieadmg a surreptit.ous edition, w'as foiccd to pub- 
lish it 

The event is said to have been such as w as desn erl, 
the pacification and dive’ non of all to whom it rela- 
ted except Sir Geoigt B’own, wiio complained with 
some bitterness, that, m the chaiacter of Sir Plume, 
he was made to talk nonsense Whethei all this be 
tiue I have some doubt, foi at Paris, a few yeuis 
ago, a niece of Mrs Fermor, wdio piesided m an 
English Convent, mentioned Popesw r oik with very 
little gi atitude, rather as an insult than an honoui , 
and she maybe supposed to have inhented the opi- 
nion of hei family. 

At its first appeal ance it w'as teimecl by Addison 
Cf merum sal ” Pope, however, saw that it was capa- 
ole of improvement, and, having luckily contrived 
to bonow his machinery from the Kosicuicians, im- 
parted the scheme wutli which his head w r as teem- 
ing to Addison, who told him that his woik, as it 
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stood, was et a delicious little thing,’ and gave him 
110 encouragement to retouch it 

This has been too hastily considered as an instance 
of Addison s jealous) for, "is he could not guess the 
conduct of the new design, or the possibilities of plea- 
■sure comprised in a fiction in which there lnd been 
no examples, he might very reasonably and kindly 
pers Hide the author to acquiesce m his ow n pros- 
perity, and forbear an attempt which he cansideied 
as an unnecessary b*tzard 

Addisons counsel was happily rejected Pope 
foresawthe future efflorescence of imagery then bud- 
ding in his mind, and lesolved to spire no art, or in 
dustry of cultivation The soft luxuriance of his 
fancy was already shooting, and all the gay varieties 
of diction were leady at his hand to colour ind em- 
bellish it 

His attempt was justified by its success The 
u Rape of the Lock stands forward, in the classes 
of literature as the most exquisite example of ludi- 
crous poetry Berkeley congratulated him upon the 
display of powers more trulv poetical than lie had 
shew n before w ith elegance of description and just- 
ness of precept*, he had now exhibited boundless 
fertility of invention 

He always considered the intermixtuie of the ma- 
chinery with the action as his most successful exer- 
tion of poetical art He indeed comd net er after- 
wards produce anj thing of such unexampled excel- 
lence Tho'e performances, which strike with won- 
der, are combinations of skilful genius w ith happy 
PfiMialty, and it is not like]) that any felicity, Irhe 
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the discoveiy of a new lace of preternatural agents 
should happen twice to the same inan 

Of this poem the author was, I think., allowed to 
enjoy the piaise for a long time without distuih- 
ance Many yeai s afltnvards Dennis published ^omc 
lemaiks upon it, with very little force, and with 
no effect; for the opinion of the pubhek was 
already settled, and it was no longer at the meiey 
of criticism 

About this tune he published the tf Temple of 
te Fame,” which, as he tells Steele in their corre- 
spondence, he had written two jeaisbefoie , that is, 
when he w-as only twenty-tw o yeais old, an paily 
time of life for so much learning, and so much ob- 
servation as that w’oik exhibits. 

On this poem Dennis aftei wards published some 
lemarks, of wdncli the most reasonable is that 
some of the lines lepresent Motion as exhibited by 
Sculptuie. 

Of the Epistle from (e Eloisa to Abelard,” I do not 
know the date His hist inclination to attempt a 
composition of that tender kind arose, as Mi Savage 
told me, fiom lus peiusal of Pnoi’s £c Nut-brown 
<c Maid ” IIow much he has sui passed Pi id’s work 
it is not necessary to mention, when peihaps it may 
be said with justice, that he has excelled cveiy com- 
position of the same kind. The mixtuie of lehgious 
hope and resignation gives an elevation and dignity 
to disappointed love, which images meiely natural 
cannot bestow. The gloom of a convent strikes the 
imagination with far gi eater foice than the solitude 
a giove. 

Til!!? 
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This piece was, however, not much his fiiounb. 
-jn lus litter jears, though I never heard upon what 
principle lie slighted it i 

In the next year (171 3) he published ct Windsor 
ff Forest of which part was, as lie relates, writ- 
ten at sixteen, about the same time as his I 3 istorals 
and the latter part was added afterwards where the 
addition begins, we are not told 1 he lines relating 
to the peace confess their own date It is dedicated 
to Lord Lansdowne, who was then high in. reputa- 
tion and influence among the Tories and it is said, 
that the conclusion of the poem gav e great pain to 
Addison, both as a poet and a politician Ileports 
like this aic often spread with boldness verv dispro- 
portionate to their evidence Why should Addison 
receive an} particular disturbance from the la«t lines 
of “ Windsor Forest? If contrariety of opinion 
could poison a politician, lie would not live a da} 
and, as a poet he must have felt Popes force of 
genius much more from many other parts of his 
works » 

The pain that Addison might feel it is not like]} 
that he would confess and it is certain that he so 
well suppressed his discontent, that Pope now thought 
himsclt his favourite for, having been consulted in 
the revis'd of “ Cato, he introduced it,b) a Prologue 
and, when Dennis published lus Tlemarl s, under- 
took, not indeed to vindicate, but to levenge Ins 
friend, by 4 “ Narrative of the Trenz} of John 
ft Dennis 

There is reason to behev'e that Addison ga e no 
encouragement to this disingenuous hostility for, 
gays Pope, m a letter to him, “ indeed voui opinion, 

te thqt 



that ’tis entnely to be neglected, would be 1715' 
« own m my r on n case , but I felt more war mth here 
« than I did when I fust sau bis book against my m If 
tc (though indeed m two minutes it made me 
i( heartily merry)” Addison was not a man on 
whom such cant of scnsibihty could make much 
impression. lie left the pamphlet to it-elf, ha- 
ving disowned it to Dennis, and pci haps did not 
think Pope to have descim! much by ins offiei- 
ousness. 

This year was punted m the c * Guardian" the 
ironical comparison between the Pastorals of Philips 
and Pope, a composition of nitifiec, cnticiMTi, and 
hteiature, to which nothing equal will easily be 
found. The superioi lty of Pope is so ingeniously 
dissembled, and the feeble lines ot Philips so skilfully 
prefeired, that Steele, being deceived, was unwilling 
to print the paper, lest Pope should he offended 
Addison immediately saw the w liter's design, and, 
as it seems > had malice enough to cotieed his disco- 
veiy, and to peimit a publication which, by ma- 
king his hiend Philips ndiculous, made him for 
evei an enemy to Pope 

It appeals that about this time Pope bad a strong 
inclination to unite the art of Painting with that of 
Poetry, and put himself under the tuition of Jeivas. 
He was neai-siglited, and theiefoie not formed by- 
nature foi a pamtei he tiled, how e\ ei , how far he 
could advance, and sometimes persuaded his fneqds 
to sit A pictuie of Betteiton, supposed to he diawn 
by him, was m the possession of Lord Mansfield > : 


* It is still at Caen Wood. N 
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if this was taken fiom the life, he must hav e begun to 
punt earlier for Betterton v\ as non dead Popes 
ambition of this new art produced some encomiastich 
verses to Jervas, which certainty shew his power as a 
poet but I hive been told that tliev betray lus igno- 
rance of painting < 

He appears to have regarded Betterton with kind- , 
ness and esteem and after his death published under 
his name, a version into modem English of Chau- 
cers Prologues, and one of hi$ lales, which, as was 
related by Mr Harte, weie believed to have been 
the performance of Pope hnnself by Puiton, who 
made him a gay offer of five pounds, if he would 
alien them in the hand of Betterton 

t 

The next y ear (l 713) pioduced a bolder attempt, 
by winch profit was sought as well as pmse 'The 
poems which he had hitherto written, however the) 
might have diffused Ins name, had made very little 
addition to his fortune The allowance which Ins 
father made him, though, proportioned to what he 
had, it might be liberal, could not be laige his re- 
ligion hindered him from the occupation of any civil 
employment and he complained that he wanted 
even money to buy books-* 

He therefore resolved to try how far the favour of 
the pubhek extended, by soliciting a subsci lption to 
a version of the <f Iliad, with laige notes 

To print by subscription was, for some time, a 
practice peculiar to the English The first conside 
fable work, for winch this expedient was employed, 
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is said to have been Dyyden’s <f Vngil v and it had 
.. been tiled again with great success when the cc Tat- 
cc lers” weie collected into volumes. 

There was leason to believe that Pope’s attempt 
would be successful. lie was in the full bloom of 
reputation, and was peisonally known to almost all 
whom dignity of employment or splendoui of repu- 
tation had made eminent , he conveised mdiffeiently 
with both parties, and never distui bed the publick 
with his political opinions , and it might he natui ally 
expected^ as each faction then boasted its liteiary 
2;eal, that the gieat men, who on othei occasions 
-piactised all the violence of opposition, would emu- 
late each other m their encouragement of a poet 
who had delighted all, and by whom none had been 
offended. 

With those hopes, he offeied an English cc Iliad” 
to subscnbeis, in six volumes in quaito, for six 
guineas , a sum, according to the value of money at 
that time, by no means inconsiderable, and greater 
than I believe to have been ever asked befoie His 
proposal, however, was veiy favourably leceived, 
and the patrons of liter atui e wei e busy to lecom- 
mend Ins' undei taking, and promote his interest, 
Loid Oxfoid, indeed, lamented that such a genius 
should he wasted upon a work not original , but pio- 
posed no means by which he might live without it 
Addison lecommended caution and model atiori, and 
advised him not to be content with the piaise of half 
the nation, when he might be universally favouied. 

" Earlier than, this, viz in 1688, Milton’s Paiadise Lost” 
had been published rv.th great success by subscnption, m folio, 
binder the pationage of Mi (afterwards Lord) Someis R 

The 
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The greitnc*s of the design, the populai lty of the 
authoi, and the attention of the literary world, na- 
turally raised such expectations of the future sale, 
that the booksellers made their offers with great ea- 
gerness but the highest bidder was Bernard Lintot, 
who became proprietor on condition of supplying 
at his own expence all the copies which were to be 
delivered to subscribers, or presented to friend®, and 
paying two hundred pounds for every volume 
Of the Quartos it was I believe, stipulated that 
none should be printed but for the author, that the 
subscription might not be depreciated but Lintot 
impressed the same pages upon a small Folio, and 
paper perhaps a little thinner and sold exactly at 
half the price, for half a guinea each volume, books 
so little inferior to the Quartos, that by a fraud of 
trade, those I olios, being afterw uds shortened by 
cutting away the top and bottom, were sold ascopies- 
printed for the subscribers 

Lintot printed two bundled and fifty on royal paper 
in Folio, for two guineas a volume of the small 
Folio, having printed seventeen hundred and fifty 
copies of the first volume, he reduced the number 
in the other volumes to a thousand 

It is unpleasant to relate that the bookseller, after 
all his hopes and all his liberality, was, by -a very 
unjust and illegal action, defrauded of his profit 
An edition of the Fngljsh “Jlnd was printed m 
Holland m Duodecimo, and imported clandestinely 
fo” the gratification of those who were impatient to 
read what they could noty et afford to buy This fi aud 
could only be counteracted by an edition equally 
cheap and more commodious and Lintot w as com- 
pelled 
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polled Io conti act his folio nl once into a duodecimo, 
and lose the advantage of an in tei mediate gradation. 
The notes, which m the Dutch copies ueie placed 
at the end of each book, as they had been m the 
laige volumes, wet e now subjoined to the text in the 
same page, and aic theiefoie inoic easily consulted 
Of this edition two thousand fne bundled were first 
printed, and five thousand a feu weeks afterwards; 
but indeed gi eat .numbers were necessary to pioduce 
considei able pi ofit 

Pojje, having now emitted Ins proposals, and en- 
gaged not only his own leputation, but in some de- 
gree that of his h tends who pationised his subscrip- 
tion, began to be flighted at Ins own uildei taking ; 
and finding himself at fiist embai lasted w ith difficul- 
ties, which retaided and oppiesscd him, lie u r as far 
a time timoious and uneasy, had Ins nights distutbecl 
by dieams of long journeys th tough unknown ways, 
and washed, as he said, “ that somebody w ould hang 
“him*” 

This nuseiy, howevei, w r as not of long continu- 
ance, he giew by degrees moie acquainted with 
Hornet’s images and expiessions, and practice m- 
ei eased his facility of verification In a shoittime 
he repiesents lnmselt as dispatching icgulaily fifty 
verses a-day, which would shew him by an easy 
computation the let mi nation of bis labour 

His own diffidence was not Ins only vexation He 
that asks a subscnptionsoon finds that helms enemies. 
All who do not encourage him, defame him He 
that wants money will lathei be thought ang; j. than 
pooi and he that washes to save his money conceals 
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his a\ance by Ins malice Addison had hinted his 
suspicion that Pope w is too much a Tory and some 
of the 1 ones suspected Ins principles because he had 
contributed to the “ Guardian, which w as carried 
on b\ Steele 

To those who censured his politicks were added 
enemies } et more dangerous, who called m question 
his knowledge of Greek, and Ins qualifications for 
a translator of Homer To the*e he made no pub- 
lick opposition but in one of lus Letters escapes 
from them as well as he can At an age like his, 
for he was not more than twenty -five, with an irre- 
gular education, and a course of life of which much 
seems to hate passed in conversation, it is not \ery 
likely that he overflowed with Greek But when he 
felt himself deficient he sought a i tance and w hat 
man of learning would refuse to help him 3 Minute 
enquiries into the force ot words are less ncces*arj in 
translating Ilomer than other poet*, because Ins posi- 
tions are generil, and Ins representations natural, 
with \erj little dependence on local or temporary 
custom*, on those changeable scenes of artificial life, 
winch, bj mingling original with accidental notion , 
and crowding the mind with images pinch time 
efiaces, produces ambiguity m diction, and obscutityr 
m books lo this open display of unadulterated 
nature it must be ascribed, that Homei has fewer 
passages of doubtful meaning than any other poet 
either in the learned or in modern languages I hate 
read of a man, who being, b) hi* ignorance of 
Greek, compelled to gratify his curiosity with the 
Latin printed on the opposite page, declared that, 
from the rude simplicity of the lines liteialty ren- 
dered. 
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do rod, lie foimed noblci ideas of the Jlommrnitf- 
jest}, than lioin the laboured cl< ganu ol p'didud 
\ei sions. 

Those htoial <i ambitions wok aluaj^at hand, and 
fjom them he could ca-ah obtain lus author’s sense 
with sufficient cei taint \ , and among tin riadcisot 
Ilomot the nutnlxi is very smhll of those v ho find 
much m the (heck more than in tin* Latm, tvipt 
the inusick ofthenuniheis 

If moic hel]) was wanting, he had the poetical 
translation of w Kobamis IU>sm,” an umveuied wri- 
tei of Latin verses, he had the Ft ui< h I Joint m of 
La V.ilteiir and Dncitr, and the English of Chap- 
man, Hobbes, and Ogilby With Chapman, whose 
work, though now totally neglected, seems to have 
been popular almost to the end of the last cenluty, 
he had veiy hequent consultations, and perhap- nevei 
tianslated any passage till lie had lead Ins ver ’on, 
which indeed he has been sometimes suspected ol 
using instead of the onginal. 

Notes vvnc likewise to be provided, foi the six 
volumes would Have been vciy little mou* than six 
pamphlets without them. What the mou pciusal 
of the text could suggest, Pope wanted no assist mce 
to collector methodize, but moicwas neccss.uy; 
many pages vveie to be filled, and learning must 
supply materials to wit and judgment bomethmg 
might be gatheied fiom Daciei , but no man loves 
to be indebted to Ins contempoiaries, and Daeiei 
was. accessible to common leaders Eustathius was 
thei efore neccssai ily consulted To i ead Eus; ath, ,us, 
of whose work theie was then no Latin veision, I 
suspect Pope, if he had been willing, not to have 
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been able some other was therefore to be found, 
who had leisure as well as abilities and he was 
doubtless most readily employed who would do much 
wor! for little monej , 

The historj of the notes has never been graced 
Broome, m his preface to his poems, declares him- 
self the commentator “ in part upon the Iliad 
and it appears from Fenton s Letter, preserved in 
the Museum, that Broome was at first engaged in 
consulting Eustathibs hut that aftu a time, what- 
ever was the reason, he desisted another man of 
Cambridge w as then emploj ed w ho soon grew w ear\ 
of the work and a third, tint was recommended 
In Thirlb}, is now discovered to have been Tortm, 
a man since well known to the learned world, who 
complained that Pope, having accepted and approved 
his pertoimancc, nevei testified an} curiosity to see 
linn, and who professed to have forgotten the terms 
on which he worked I he terms which Fenton uses 
are very mercantile “ I think at first sight that h|s 
“ performance is very commendable, and have sent 
“ word for him to finish the 17th bool , and to sent! 
<c it with his demands for his trouble I have here 
“ enclosed the specimen if the rest come before 
* the return, I will keep them till I receive your 
ff order 

Bioome then offered his service a second time, 
which was probably accepted, as they had after- 
wards a closer correspondence Parnell contributed 
the Life of Homer, winch Pope found so Imsh, 
that he took great pains m coirecting it and by Ins 
own diligence, with such help as kindness or money 
could procure him, in omeuhatmoie than five} ears 

Vol \1 G he 



lie Completed his version of the “ lliacl/ with the 
notes. He began it in 1712, Ins twenty-fifth year ; 
and concluded it in 1718, Ins thirtieth ycai. 

When we find him tianslating fifty lines a day, it 
is natmal to suppose that he would have brought Ins 
woik to a more speedy conclusion. The “ Iliad,” con- 
taining less than sixteen thousand verses, might ha\e 
been dispatched in less than three hundred and twenty 
days by fifty verses m a day. The notes, compiled 
with the assistance of Ins mercenai les could not be 
supposed to leqtme moie time than the text. 

Accoultng to this calculation, the piogiess oi 
Pope may seem to ha\e been blow , but the distance 
is commonly veiy gicat between actual pci toi mances 
and speculative possibility It is natuial to suppose, 
that as much as has been done to-day may be done 
to-monow, but on the mouow some difficulty 
emerges, 01 some extci nal impediment obsti ucts In- 
dolence, mtei luption, business, andpleasuie, all take 
then turns of retaulation, and every long work is 
lengthened by a thousand causes that can, and ten 
thousand that cannot, be recounted. Pei haps no 
extensive and multifai 1011s perfoimance was ever ef- 
fected within the tenn oiiginally fixed in the undei- 
takei’s nnnd He that runs against Time has an an- 
tagomst not subject to casualties 

The encouiagement given to this tianslation. 
though lepoit seems to have ovei-iated it, was such 
as the world has not often seen. The subscnbeis 
were five hundied and seventy-five. The copies, for 
which subscuptions weie given, were six hundied 
' and fifty-four and only six hundied and sixty 
w r ere printed F01 these copies Pope had nothing 

to 
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to pa) he therefore received, including the tiro 
hundred pounds a volume, five thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty pounds four shillings' without de- 
duction, as the books were supplied by Lintot 

By the success of his subscription Pope w as relieved 
from those pecuniar) distresses with which, notwith- 
standing his popularity, he had hitherto struggled 
Lord Oxford had often lamented Ins disqualification 
for pubhch einplo} ment, but never proposed a pen- 
sion While the trvnslation of “ Homer w as in its 
progress, Mr Crnggs, then secretary of state, offered 
to procure him a pension, which, at least during his 
mimstiy, might be enjoyed with secrecy Tins was 
not accepted bv Pope, who told luni, however, that, 
if he should be pressed with want of money, he 
would send to him for occasional supplies Craggs 
was not long in power, and was never solicited for 
money by Pope, who disdained to beg what lie did 
not want 1 • 

With the product of this subscription, which he 
had too much discretion to squander, he secured his 
future life from want, b) considei able annuities Tile 
estate of the Duke of Buckingham was found to have 
been charged w ith five hundred pounds a j ear, paj - 
able to Pope, w hicli doubtless his translation enabled 
him to purchase 

It cannot be unwelcome to hterarj curiosity, that 
I deduce thus mmutelj the histor) of the English 
“ Iliad It is certainly the noblest version of poetry 
which the world has ever seen , and its publication 
must therefore be considered as one of the great 
events in the annals of Learning 
G 4 
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To those who have skill to estimate the excellence 
and difficulty of this gieat woik, it must he very 
desuable to know liow it was pei formed, and bv 
what gradations it advanced to coiicciness. Of such 
an intellectual piocess the knowledge lias veiy jarely 
been attainable , but happily thei e 1 cmains the 01 igi- 
gal copy of the “Iliad,” which, being obtained by 
Bolmgbioke as a curiosity, descended fiom lmn to 
Mallet, and is now, by the solicitation of the late 
Di Maty, leposited m the Museum. 

Between this manuscupt, winch lswnttcn upon 
accidental fiagmcnts of paper, and the punted edi- 
tion', there must have been an intermediate cop), 
that was pei haps destioyed as it leturned fiom the 
pi ess 

From the fust copy I ha\e piocured a few tian- 
scnpts, and shall exhibit fiist the punted lines, then, 
m a small print, those of the manuscripts, with all 
then vacations. Those woids in the small print;, 
which are given in Italicks, aie cancelled in the 
copy, and the vvoids placed under them adopted m 
then stead 

The beginning of the fiist book stand thus ; 

The wrath of Peleus’ son, the dneful spung 
Of all the Giecian woes, O Goddess, sing, 

That width which huil’d to Pluto’s gloomy leign 
The souls of mighty cluefs untimely slain 

The stern Policies’ rage , O Goddess, sing 
/ wiath 

Of all the woes of Greece the fatal spring, 

Grecian 

'lhat stiew’d with warriors dead the Phrygian plain, 
heioeJ 

And peopled the dark hell witty hci ocs slam , 

fill’d the shady hell with chiefs untimely 
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Whose limbs, unb lined on the naked shore, 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore, 

Since great Achilles and Atrides strov e , 

Such was the sovereign doom, and sucIi tlicwillof Jove 

\\ hose limbi unbuned on the ho tilt short 

Devouring dogs and greedy vultures tore 

Since first Atrides and Achilles strov e 

Such was the overeign doom and such the will of Jove 

Declare, O Muse, in what ill fated hour 

Sprung the fierce strife, from what offended Power? 

Latona s son a dire contagion spread, 

And heap d the camp with mountains of the dead , 
The Km e of men his reverend priest defy d. 

And for the Kings offence the people dy d 
Declare O Goddc 3 what offended Power 
Enflam d their rage in that ill omen d hour 
anger fatal, hapless 
Phoebus lumsclf the dire debate procur d 
fierce 

T avenge the wrongs Ins injur d priest endurd, 
horthis the God a dire infection spread 
And heap d the camp with millions of the dead 
The King of Men the Sacred Sire defy d 
And for the Kings ofllnce the people dy d 

Tor Chrises sought with costly gifts to gam 
His captive daughter from the Victor s chain, 
Suppliant the venerable Father stands, 

Apollo s awful ensigns grace Ins hands , 

By these he begs, and lowly bending down, 
Extends the sceptre and the laurel crown 

For Chrj es sought by presents to re 0 avi 

costly gifts to gam 
His captive daughter from the Victors chain 
Suppliant the venerable Father stands 
Apollo s awful ensigns grac d his hand 
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By these he Irgs and, lowly bending down 
The golden tapin' and the laurel crown, 

Pt events the sceptic 
for these as aa^ns oj It’s God he hare, 

Ike God that sends his goblin shafts ajar , 

Tnen low on crtli, the ttn< rrblc in m, 

Suppliant before the hi other king-, lagan 

lie sued to all, but cluef implor'd ior grace, 

The In other kings ot Atreus’ ro\el tace; 

Ye kings and urrriours, inn) your tows be crown'd, 
And Troy’s proud walls he Intel with the ground , 
May Jote restore you, when your tods are o’er, 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore 

To all lie sued, but chief ltnploi d fot gnu c 
Ihcbiothei kings of Ytmis rot at nee 
y C sons oj .lire a, may tour tows be crown'd, 

Kings an 1 warriors 

Your labouis, by the Gods It nil your labour:, croien t! , 

So may the Gods your arms tenth to rrjuest blest, 

And Troy’s proud walls lit level with the ground , 

Till laid 

And crown your labours with desert d success , 

May Jove restore vou, when your tods ire otr, 

Safe to the plcasuies ot youi native shoio. 

But, oh 1 relieve a wretched parent’s pain, 

And give Clnyseis to these arms again , 

If mercy fail, yet let my present mote, 

And dread avenging Phoebus, son oi Jote 

But, oh ’ relieve a hapless paicnt’s pain, 

And give my dauglitei to these arms again , 

Receive my gifts , if mercy lads, yet let my present move. 
And feai the God that deals his darls around, 
avenging Phoebus, son ol Jote. 

The Gieehs, m shouts, their joint assent declare 
The priest to reverence, and release the fair, 
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Not so Atndes he with hmgh piide, 

Repuls d the sacred Sire, and thus rcpl} d 
He said the C Techs then joint a. ent declare 
The father said the gen reus Greeks relent 
T accept the random and release the fair 
Tevere the priest and speak their joint assent 
Not so the tyrant lie with 1 ingl) pnde 
Atndes 

Repul d the sacred Sire and thus rep!) d 
[Not so the tj rant J)riDf.v ] 

Of these lines, nnd of tlie whole first booh, I am 
told that there was vet a former cop}, more varied, 
and more deformed with interlineations 

The beginning of the second booh vanes very 
little from the printed page, and is therefore set down 
w ithout a parallel , the few differences do not require 
to be elaborately displaced 

Now pleasing sleep had seal d each mortal eje 
Stretch d in their tents the Grecian leaders he , 

Th Immortals slumber d on their thrones above, 

All but the ever watchful eje of Jove 
To honour Thetis son he bends lus care, 

And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war 
1 hen bids an empt} phantom rise to sight 
And thus commands the vision of the night 
directs 

rly hence, delusive dream, and, light as 11 r, 

To Agamemnon s ro}al tent repur, 

Did him in arms draw forth th embattled trim, 

March all bis legions to the dust} plain 
No«j tell the King tis given him to destroy 
Declare ev n now 

7 he loft} walls of wide extended T10} , 
tow is 


lor 
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For now no moie the Gods with Fate contend , 

At Juno’s suit the heaienly factions end 
destruction hoveis o’ei yon deiotcd wall- 
hangs 

And nodding Ilium waits th’ impending fall 

Invocation to the catalogue of Ships. 

Say, Vngins, seated lound the tlnonc diune, 
All-knowmg Goddesses 1 immoual Nine 1 
Since Eai th’s wide 1 egions, IIca\ en’s unmeasur’d height. 
And Hell’s abyss, hide nothing fiom join sight, 

(We, wretched mortals 1 lost in doubts below, 

But guess by i amour, and hut boast we know’) 

Oh ’ say what heiocs, hi’d by thirst of fame, 

Oi uig’d by wrongs, to Tioy’s dcstuiction came 1 
To count them all demands a thousand tongues, 

A tluoat of biass and adamantine lung'; 

Now, Virgin Goddesses, Immoitil Nine 1 
That round Ohmpus’ heaicnlv summit shine 
" Who see thiough Heaien and Enth, and Hell piotoimd, 
And all things "know, and all things < m m-ouml 1 
Bclate what aimies songlit the Tio] m land. 

What nations follow’d, and what (lnc r s comm md , 

(For doubtful tame diSti acts mankind below. 

And nothing can we tell, and nothing know) 

\Vithout youi aid, to count th’ vmnumbei’d train, 

A thousand mouths, a thousand tongues, w t ci c vain 


Book V v 1 

But Pallas now r Tydides’ soul inspires, 

5 ills with her foice, and. waims with all her hies; 
Above the Gieekshis deathless fame to raise. 

And ciown hei hero with distinguish’d piaise 
High on his hehn celestial lightnings play, 

His beamy shield emits a hung ray , 
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Th unwearied blaze incessant streams supplies. 
Like the red star that fires th autumnal skies 

Bat Pill is now Tydides soul inspires 
Fills with her ra*c and warms with all liei fires 
foice, 

O er all the Creeks dccices Ins finie to rai t 
Above the C leeks her narriors fane to raise 
Ins deathless 

And crown her hero with immortal prai e 
distinguish d 

Bright from las beam) crest the lightning ph), 

High on helm 

From lus broad bucklei flash d the living ray , 

High on his helm celestial lightnings ph) 

His beamy shield emits a In mg ny , 

The GoJdess with her breath the "flame supplies 
Bright as the star who c hres m Autumn rise 
Her breath <hv me thick streaming flame suppln 
Bright a> the star tliat flies th autumnal skies 
Th unwearied blaze ince •'ant streams supplies 
Like the red star that fires th autumnal kies 

When first lie icars Ins ruliant orb 10 sight, 

And bath d in Ocean, shoots a keener light 
Such glories Pall is on the chief bestow d, 

Such fiom his aims the fierce ofiulgcncc flow d 
Onward she drives bun, furious to engage, 

Where the fight bums, vnd wlieic the thickest nge 
V\ hen fre h he rears his radiant orb to sight 
And gilds old Ocean with a blaze of light 
Blight as the star that fires th autumnal skies 
Fresh from the deep and gilds the seas ind skies 
Such glories Pallas on her chief bestow d 
Such spaikhng rajs from his bn 0 ht armour flow d 
Such from Ins arms the fierce effulgence flow d , 

Onward she drives him headlong to engage 
furious 

W hpre the tiar bleeds and wheic the fiercest rage 
fight burns, thickest 


The 
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The sons of Daies first the comb, at sought, 

A wealth} prest, but lich without a lauit. 

In Vulcan’s lane the father’s da}s ucre led, 

The sons to toils ol gloiious battle bred , 

Tlieie ln’d a Tiojan — Dares was Ins name. 

The pnest of Vulcan, ncli, yet -void of blame , 

The sons of Dales first the combat sought, 

A wealthy pnest, but nch without a fault 

Conclusion of Book VIII v GST 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

O’ei Heaven’s cleat azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep sci enc, 

And not a cloud o’eicasts the solemn scene, 

Aiound hei thione the \iwd planets 10II, 

And stais unnumbered gild the glowing pole , 

O’ei the dailc trees a yellower icidure shed, 

And tip wuth sikci every mountain’s head , 

Then shine the -wiles, the rocks m piospect rise, 

A flood of glory buists fiom all the skies, 

The conscious swams, rejoicing in the sight, 

Eye the blue ^ault, and bless the useful light. 

So many flames before pioud Ihon bla/e, 

And lighten glimmering Xanthuswith then rays. 

The long reflections ol the distant flies 
Gleam on the walls, and tiemble on the spires 
A thousand piles the duslcy horrois gild, 

And shoot a shady 7 lustra o’ei the held 
Full fifty guaids each flaming pile attend, 

Whose umbei’d arms by fits thick flashes sepd , - 
Loud neigh the courseis o’er their heaps of corn. 

And ardent w'arnois wait the using morn. 

As when in stillness of the silent night, 

Ab when the moon m alHier lustie blight , 

As 
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As when the moon refulgent lamp of night 
0 cr Heaven s dear azure skeds her silver light j 
pure spreads sacred 
still in air the trembling lit tit «tood 
And oenta golden border shoots a Hood 
Wltcn no loose gale disturbs the deep strene, 
not a breath 

And no dan cloud o crcasts the oh mu cent 
not a 

Around her silicr throne the planets g’ow 
And stars unnumber <1 trembling beams be tow 
Around her throne the an id planets roll 
And stars unnumber d gild the glowing pol 
Clear gleams of light o cr the d irk trees in- seen 

o cr the dark trees 1 y ellow shed*, 
0 er the dark trees a yellower green they slud 
gleam 
verdure 

And tip with silver all the mountain heads 
forest 

And tip 1 itli ilur even mountains head 
The sallies open and the fore ts n e 
The i ale appear the rocks in prospect n c 
Then hinc the vales the ocks in prospect n e 
All nature tands rcicald b lor our eves 
A flood ut glory biusts from all the skies 
The conscious liepheid joyful at the sight 
Eyes the blue vault and numbers cicry light 
The con cious steams rejoicing at the sight 

shepherds giving with delight 
Eye the blue vault and bles the 1 1 ud light 
glorious 
useful 

So minv flames before the naiy blaze 
proud Ihon 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their ravs 
W ide o er the field to Troy extend the gleams 
And tip the distant spires with fainter beams 
The longieflections of the distant fues 
Gild the high walls and tiemblc on the spires 
Gleam on the w alls and tremble on the spires , 
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A thou find fuo c nl distant ‘■tat ion • blight. 

Gild tlic dark prospect, and ihqpt 1 the night 

Of these specimens e\cry man who has cuHuatul 
poetiy, 01 who delights to tiace the mind from the 
1 udeness of its first conceptions to the eh ganec of its 
last; will natuially desire a grcatoi number , hut most 
other leaders are alieady tned, and I am not willing 
only to poets and philosophers 

The <f Iliad” was published vduine h} \olunic, 
as the tianslation proceeded the four fit t hooks 
appealed m 1 7 1 . j The c\pc< tation of this woik 
was undoubtedly high, ande\ei\ man who had ton- 
nected his name with cuticism, oi poiln, w. is de- 
sirous of such intelligence as might i nahle him to 
talk upon the populai topick Halifax, who, 1j\ 
having been fiist a poet, and then a pation of poeti \ , 
had acquned the tight of being a judge, was willing 
to heat some books while they weiejet unpublished. 
Of this leheaisal Pope aftei wards gate the following 
account ' . 

“ The famous Lord Halifax w as lathei a pietcnder 
ef to taste, than leally possessed of it When I had 
cc finished the two or thiee fiist books of iny tiansla- 
ec tion of the “ Iliad,” that Lord defied to ha\e the 
“ pleasuie of hearing them lead at his house Ad- 
“ dison, Congreve, and Gailh, weie there at the 
ff leading In four or five places, Loid Halifax stopt 
“ me teiy civilly, and with a speech each time of 
“ much the same kind, c I beg youi pardon, Mi . 
“ Pope, but theie is something m that passage that 
does not quite please me Be so good as to maik 
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“ the phce, and consider it a little at jour leisure 
t{ — I am sure you can give it a little turn — I re- 
“ turned from Lord Halifax s with Dr Garth, in his 
c( chariot , and, ns we were going along, was saying 
<e to the Doctor, that my Lord had laid me under a 
(t great deal of difficult} bj such loose and general 
(t observations that I had been thinking over the 
{f passages almost ever .since, and could not guess at 
" what it was that offended his Lordship m either of 
“ them Garth laughed heartilj atmj embarrassment, 
“ said I had not been long enough acquainted with 
“ Lord Halifax to know his way jet , that I need 
‘l not puzzle mv self about looking those places over 
'hand over when I got home ‘ All jouneeddo 
“ (says he) is to leave them just as the} are cill on 
“ Lord Halifax two or three months hence, thank 
“ him for his l utd observations on those passages, 
et and then rt-ad them to him as altered I hav l 
“ known him much longer than you have, and will 
u be answerable for the event I followed Ins advice, 
tc waited on Lord Halifax some time after i said, I 
“ hoped he would find his objections to those pas- 
ic sages removed read them to him exactly as they 
“ were at first and his Lordship was extremely 
“ pleased with them, and cried out, ' f Ay, now they 
“ are perfectly right nothing can be better 
’It is seldom that the great or the wise suspect that 
ihey are despised or cheated Halifax, thinking this 
a lucky opportunity of securing immortality, made 
some advances of favour and some overtures of 
advantage to Pope,) which lie seems to have re 
ceived with sullen coldness tAll our knowledge 

of 
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of this transaction is denved from a single Letter 
(Dec. 1 , 17 14 ), in which Pope says, “ I am obliged 
“ to you, both for the f.ivouis you have done me, 
cc and those you intend me. I distrust neither your 
“will noi your memo) y, when it is to do good ; 
“ and if I ever become tioublesomc or solicitous, it 
“ must not be out of expectation, but out of giati- 
“ tude. Youi L01 dshij) may cause me to live ngiec- 
“ ably in the town or contentedly m the country, 
“ which is really all the difference I set between an 
“ easy fortune and a small one It is indeed a high 
a strain of geneiosity in you to think of making me 
“ easy all my life, only because I have been so happy 
“ as to diveit you some few houis but, if I may 
“ have leave to add it is because you think me no 
“ enemy to my native countiy, there will appear a 
“ bettei reason ; foi I must of consequence be very 
<c much (as I smceiely am) youis, fkc.” 

These voluntaiy olieis, and this (aint acceptance, 
ended without effect The pati on w as not accustomed 
to such fngid giatitude and the poet fed Ins own 
pnde with the dignity of independence They pio- 
bably weie suspicious of each othei Pope would 
not dedicate till he saw at what late his piaise was 
valued , he would be “ tioublesome out of gi atitude, 
“ not expectation ” Halifax thought himself entitled 
to confidence , and would give nothing, unless he 
knew what lie should receive Then commeicehad 
its beginning 111 hope of piaise on one side, and of 
money on the other, and ended because Pope was 
less eager of money than Halifax of piaise It is 
not likely that Halifax had cmy peisonal benevolence 

to 
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t6 Pope, it is evident tint Pope looked on Halifiv 
with scorn and hatred 

The reputation of this great work failed of gaming 
him a patron but it deprived him of a friend 
Addison and he were non at the head of poetry and 
criticism and both m such a state of elev ation, that, 
like the two Rivals in the Roman state, one could 
no longer bear an equal, nor the other a superior Of 
the gradual abatement of kindness between friends, 
the beginning is often scarcely discernible to them 
selves, and the process is continued b} petty provoca 
tions, and incivilities sometimes peevishly letumed, 
and sometimes contemptuously neglected, which 
would escape all attention but that of pride, and drop 
from any memory buffhat of resentment That the 
quarrel of tlle«e two wits «hould be minute!) deduced, 
is not to be expected from a writer to whom, as Ho- 
mer says, “ nothing but rumour Ins reached, and 
<e who has no personal knowledge 
Pope doubtless approached Addison, when the re- 
putation oL their wit first brought them togethei, 
with the respect due to a man whose abilities were 
acknowledged, and who, having attained that erm 
nence to which he was himself aspiring, had in his 
hands the distribution of literary f ime He paid court 
with sufficient diligence by his Prologue to “ Cato 
by his abuse of Dennis, and with praise yet more di 
rect, by his poem on the “ Dialogues on Medals 
of which tile immediate publication was then in- 
tended In all this there was no hypocrisy for he 
confessed that he found in Add-on something more 
pleasing than in anv other man 


It 
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It may be supposed, that as Pope saw himself fa- 
vouied by the woild, and moie frequently compated 
his own poweis with those of otheis, his confidence 
increased, and his submission lessened , and that Ad- 
dison felt no delight fi om the advances of a young wit, 
who might soon contend with him for the highest 
place Eveiy great man, of whatevei kind be Ins 
gieatness, has among Ins friends those who officiously 
or insidiously quicken Ins attention to offences, 
heighten Ins disgust, and stimulate Ins resentment 
Of such adheients Addison doubtless had many, and 
Pope was now too high to be without them 
1 Fiom the emission and leception of the Pioposals 
for the “ Iliad,” the kindness of Addison seems to 
have abated Jeivas the pamtei oncejileased himself 
(Aug 20 , 1714) with imagining that he had le-esta- 
blished then fnendslnp , and wiote to Pope that Ad- 
dison once suspected him of too close a confedei acy 
with Swift, but was now satisfied with Ins conduct 
To tins Pope answeied, a week aftei, that Ins en- 
gagements to Swift weie such as his sei vices in legard 
to the subscuption demanded, and that the Tones 
nevei put lnm undei the necessity of asking leave to 
be giateful Cf But,” says he, cc as Mi Addison 
f * must be the judge in what legal ds himself, and 
cc seems to have no veiy just one m legal d to me, so 
fC I must own to you I expect nothing but civility 
<! fiom lnm” In the same lettei he mentions 
Philips, as having been busy to kindle animosity be- 
tween them but m a Letter to Addison, he expi esses 
some consciousness of behaviour, inattentively defi- 
cient in lespect. 
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Of Swifts industry in promoting the subscription 
there remains the testimony of Ken net, no friend to 
either him or Pope 

“Nov 2 , 1713, Dr Swift came into the coffee- 
-house, and had a bow from ever) bod) but me, 
tf who, I confess, could not but despise him When 
t£ I came to the anti chamber to wait, before prnvers, 
-Dr Swift was the principal man of talk and 

- business, and acted os master of request — Then 
u he instructed a young nobleman that the best Poet 
“ in England was Mr Pope (a papist), who had be- 

- gun a translation of Homer into English verst, for 
“ which he must hai c them all subscribe for, says 
" he, the author shall not begin to print till I have 
“ a thousand guineas for him ' 

About this time it is likely that Steele, who was 
with all his political fury, good natured and ofii- 
cious procured an interview between the e angr) n 
vals, which ended in aggravated malevolence On 
this occasion, if the reports be true, Pope made his 
complaint w itli frankness and spirit, as a man un- 
deservedly neglected or opposed and Addison af- 
fected a contemptuous unconcern, and, m a calm 
even voice, reproached Pope with lu» vanit) , and, tell 
mg him of the improvements which lus eail) woiks 
had received from his own remarks and tho^e of 
Steele, said, that he, being now engaged in public! 
business, had no longei any caie for Ins poetical re- 
putation, nor had any othei desire, with regard to 
Pope than that he should not, by too much nrro 
gance, alienate the pubhek 
To this Pope is said to have replied with gieat 
keenness and sevent), upbraiding ^ddi^on with per- 
Vol XI H petual 
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petual dependance, and with the abuse of those qua- 
lifications which he had obtained at the publick cost, 
and charsimr him w ith mean cndeatouis to obstiuct 
the piogi^ss of rising ment The contest lose so high, 
that they paited at last without any intei change of 
civility 

The first volume of “ Iloinei” was (171,)) 111 
time published, and a rival veision of the fust Iliad^ 
for livals the time of then appeal ance inevitably 
made them, was immediately pi mted, with the name 
of Ticked It was soon pei cened that, among the 
follow eis of Addison, Tickell bad the piefeience, 
and the criticks and poets divided into factions “ I,” 
says Pojie, fe have the town, that is, the mob, 011 
“ my side^ but it is not uncommon for the smaller 
ec paity to supply by industiy what it wants in num- 
“beis I appeal to the people as my lightful 
te judges, and while the)' aie not inclined to condemn 
“ me, shall not fear the high-flyeis at Button’s’ 
This opposition lie immediately imputed to Addison, 
and complained of it m terms sufficiently resentful 
to Ciaggs, their common fnend 

When Addison’s opinion was asked, he declaied 
the versions to be both good, hut Tickell’s the best 
lhat had evei been wi it ten , and sometimes said, that 
they weie both good, hut that Tickell had inoie of 
' c Homer ” 

Pope was now sufficiently lintated , his leputation 
and his interest W'eie at hazaid He once intended 
to punt together the foui veisions of Diyden, Mayn- 
warmg, Pope, and Tickell, that they might be rea- 
dily compared, and fanly estimated. This design 

seems 
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seems to hive been defeated by the refusal of Tonson, 
who was the proprietor of the other three versions 

Pope intended, at another time, a ngbrotis criticism 
of lid dls translation, and had marled a copy, 
which I lme seenj in all places that appealed defec- 
tive But, while he was thus meditating defence or 
revenge. Iris ad vers ar, sunk before him without a 
blow the voice of the publick was not long di- 
vided, and the preference was universally given tb 
Pope s performance 

He was convinced, by adding ofie circumstarice to 
another, that the other translation was the w or] oi 
Addison himself but, if he knew it in Addison s life 
time, it dogs not appear that lie fold it He left his 
illustrious antagonist to be punished by vtliat has 
been considered as the most painful of all reflec- 
tion 6 , the remembrance of a crime perpetrated in 
vain s 

The other circumstances of their quarrel were thus 
related by Pope*" i 

t{ Philips, seemed to have been encouraged to abuse 
u me m coffee houses, and conversations and Gil 
“ don wrote a thing about Wycherley, in which he 
e had abused both meniid nij xelations verj grossly 
t( I ord Warwicl himself told me one daj, that it 
“ was in vam fof me to endeavour to be well with 
“ Mr Addison tint his jealous temper would ne- 
<c ver admit of a settled fnendship between us and, 
“ to 'Convince nie of what he had said, assured me, 
(t that Add-on had encouiuged Gddon to publish 
tl those camUts, and had given him ten guineas 


* Spence 
II 2 
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“ after they were published. The next day, while I 
« was heated u ith what I had heard, I vs rote a letter 
“ to Mr. Addison, to let him know that I was not 
“ unacquainted with this behaviour of his ; that, if 
“ I was to speak sevei ely of him m return for it, it 
“ should be not in such a dirty way, that I should 
“ rather tell him, hunsclf, fairly of his faults, and 
tc allow his good qualities , and that it should be 
i{ something m the following manner : I then ad- 
“ joined the first sketch of what has since been called 
“my satne on Addison Mr. Addison used me 
“ very civilly ever after*".” 

The verses on Addison, when they weie sent to At- 
terbur}'', were consideied by him as the most excel- 
lent of Pope’s performances , and the writer was ad- 
vised, since he knew where Ins strength la}', not to 
suffer it to lemain unemployed 

This year (l/I j) being, by the subscription, en- 
abled to live more by choice, having persuaded Ins 
fathei to sell their estate at Bmfield, he purchased, I 
think only for Ins life, that house at Twickenham 
to which his lesidence afterwards procuied so much 
celebration, and lemoved thither with his fathei and 
mothei . 

Here he planted the vines and the quincunx which 
his verses mention , and being under the necessity of 
making a subteuaneous passage to a garden on the 
other side of the load, he adorned it with fossde 
bodies, and dignified it with the title of a grotto, a 
place of silence and retreat, fiom which he endea- 

* ® ee > however, the Life of Addison mthe Biogiaphia Britan- 
nica, last edition, R 
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v oured to persuade his friends and himself that cares 
and passions could be excluded 

A grotto is not often the wish or pleasure of an 
Englishman, who has more frequent need to solicit 
than exclude the sun but Popes exemption was 
requisite as an entrance to his gaiden, and, as some 
men tr} to be proud of thur defects, he extracted 
an ornament from an inconvenience, and vanity pro 
duced a grotto where necessity enforced a passage 
It may he frequent!} remarked of the studious and 
speculative, that the} arc proud of trifles, and that 
their amusements seem frivolous and childish whe- 
ther it be that men, conscious of great reputation, 
think themselves above the reach of censure, and 
safe m the admission of negligent indulgences, or 
that mankind expect from elevated genius an unifor- 
mity of greatness, and watch its degradation w ith 
malicious wonder like him who, having followed 
with Ins e} e an eagle into the clouds, should lament 
that she ever descended to a perch 
While the volumes of his “ Ilomei were annu- 
all} published, he collected his former works (1 71 7) 
into one quaito volume, to* which he prefixed a Pre- 
face, written with great spnghtl incss and elegance, 
which was afterwards reprinted, with some passage*# 
subjoined that he at first omitted other marginal 
additions of the same kind he made in the later edi- 
tions of his poems Waller remarks, that poets lose 
half their praise, because the reader knows not what 
they have blotted Popes voracity of fame taught 
him the art of obtaining the accumulated honour, 
both of what he had published, and of what he had 
suppressed 

In 
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In this year Ins father died suddenly, in his pc 
venty-fifth year, having past twenty-nine } ears in 
pnvacy He is not known but by the character 
which his son has given him If the money with 
which he ictired w as all gotten by himself, he had 
traded veiy successfully m times when sudden riches 
weie raiely attainable 

The publication of the cc Iliad” was at last com- 
pleted in 1720 The splendoui and success ol this 
woikiaised Pope many enemies, that endeavoaied to 
depreciate his abilities Bui net, who was alterwaids 
a judge of no mean leputation, censuied him m a 
piece called <c Homerides ’ befoie it was published, 
Ducket likewise endea\ oured to make him 1 idiculous. 
Dennis v/as the peipetual peisecutor of all his studies 
But, whoevei his cnticks w’eie, then wutings aie 
lost; and the names which aie preseived are pie- 
served m the cf Dunciad.” - 

In this disastious yeai (1720) of national infatua- 
tion, when moie liches than Pei 11 can boast w r eie ex- 
pected fi om the South Sea, wdien the contagion of 
avai ice tainted eveiy mind, and even poets panted 
aftei wealth. Pope was seized with the univeisal pas- 
sion, andventuied some of his money The stock 

V 

lose m its puce , and foi a wdnle he thought himself 
the loid of thousands. But tins dicam of happi- 
ness did not last long , and he seems to have waked 
soon enough to get clear with the loss of what he 
/ pnee thought himself to have won, and peihaps not 
wholly of that 

Next year he published some select poems of his 
fi lend Dr Parnell, with a veiy elegant Dedication to 
the Sail of Oxfoid , who, after all his stiuggles and 

dangers. 
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dingers, then lived in retn orient, still under the 
flown of *i victorious fiction, who could tale no 
pleasure in hearing his praise 
, He gave the •nme year (1721) an edition of 
(( Sh ihspeare His natne was now of so much 
authority, that Tonson thought himself entitled, by 
annexing it, to demand a subscription of six guineas 
for Shakspeares plays in six quarto volumes nor 
did lus expectation much deceive him for, of seven 
hundred and fifty which hd printed, he dispersed a 
great number at the price proposed The reputation 
of that edition, indeed, sunk afterwards So low, that 
one hundred and forty copies were sold at sixteen 
shillings each ' 

On this undei taking, to winch Pope was induced 
by a reward of two hundred and seventeen pounds 
twelve shillings, he seems never to have reflected 
afterwards without vexation for Theobald, a man 
of heavy diligence, with veiy slender powers, first, 
in a bool called te Shak-^peareltesloicd,’’ and then 
m a formal edition, detected his deficiencies with all 
the indolence of victory and as he was now high 4 
enough to be feared and hated, Theobald had ftom 
others all the help that could be ■supplied, by the 
desire of humbling a haughty chaiucter 

Prom this time Pope became an enemy’' to editoi , 
collaters, commentators, and verbal cnticks and 
hoped to persuade the world, that he miscarried in 
this undertaking onl} by having a mind too grcitfot 
such minute employment 

Pope in his edition undoubtedly did many things 
wrong, and left many* things undone but let hi in 
not be defrauded of Ins due praise lie was the first 

that 
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that knew, at least the fh -4 that told, by what helps 
the te\t might be impioved If he inspected the 
eaily editions negligently, be taught otheis to be 
more accmate In his Pieface, he expanded with 
gieat skill and elegance the characlei which had 
been given of Shakspeaie by Pi) den , and he drew 
the publick attention upon his works, which, though 
often mentioned, had been little read 

Soon aftei the appeal ancc of the ‘“'Iliad,” resol- 
ving not to let the geneial kindness cool, he published 
proposals fora tianslation of the “ 0d)ssey,” in fix e 
volumes, for five guineas. lie was willing, how- 
ever, now' to have associates in his labour, being 
cither weai y with toiling upon anothei’s thoughts, or 
having heard, as Bulkhead relates, that Fenton and 
Broome had alieady begun the work, and liking 
bettei to have them confederates than rivals. 

t 

In the patent, instead of sa) mg that he bad 
<{ tianslated" the “ Odyssey ” as he bad said of the 
“ Iliad,” he says, that he had “ undei taken” a trans- 
lation , and in the proposals, the subscription is <=aid 
to be not solely for lus own use, but foi that of “ two 
“ of his friends who have assisted him m this voik ” 

In 1723, while he was engaged m this new veision, 
he appeared befoie the Loids at the memorable tual 
of Bishop Atterbuiy, with whom be bad lived in 
great familiarity, and fiequent coi i espondence At- 
terburyhad honestly recommended to Inm the study 
of the Popish contioveisy, in hope of his convei- 
sion , to which Pope answeiecl m a mannei that can- 
not much recommend his punciples, oi his judge- 
ment. In questions and piojects of learning, they 
agreed better. He w as called at the trial to giye an 

account 
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account of Atterbury's domestic! life and private 
employment, that it might appear how little tame he 
had left for plots Pope had but few words to utter, 
and m those few he made several blunders 
His Letters to Atterbury express the utmost esteem, 
tenderness, and gratitude “ perhaps, says he, lt it 
(t is not only m this world that I may have cause 
(S to remember the Bishop of Rochester At their 
last interview m the Tower, Atterbury presented 
him with a Bible* 

Of the “Odjssey” Pope translated only twelve 
books the rest were the worl of Broome and Ten- 
ton the notes w ere written w holly by Broome, who 
was not over-hberall) rewarded The public! was 
caiefullj kept ignorant of the several shares and an 
account was subjoined at the conclusion, which is 
now know n not to be true 

The first copy of Popes books, with those of 
Tenton, are to be seen m the Museum Tiie parts 
of Pope are less interlined than the “ Iliad and 
the latter books of the “ Iliad less than the former 
He giew dexterous by practice, and every sheet 
enabled him to write the next with more facility 
Thfe boohs of Tenton have very few alterations by 
the hand of Pope Those of Broome have not been 
found but Pope complained, as it is reported, that 
Le had much trouble in correcting them 

His contract with Lmtot was the same as for the 
<{ Iliad,” except that only one hundred pounds were 
to be paid him for each volume The number of 

* The late Mr Gr«e» of Cfcnerton informs us that this Bible 
ms afterwards used m the Chapel of Prior Park Dr \\ arburton 
p obablj presented it to Mr Allen C 

sub- 
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subscnbeis were five bundled and seventy-four, and 
of copies eight hundted and nineteen ; so that his 
profit, when he had paid his assistants, was still very 
considerable. The work was finished in 1725 , and 
from that time he lesolved to make no moie transla- 
tions. 

The sale did not answer Lintot’s expectation . and 
he then pretended to discovei something ot fraud in 
Pope, and commenced 01 threatened a suit m 
Chancei y. 

On the English “ Odyssey*' a cnticism was pub- 
lished by Spence, at that time Pielectoi of poetiy at 
Oxfoi d , a man whose learning was notveiy gieat, 
and whose mind was t not veiy poweiful. Kis criti- 
cism, howevei, ivas commonly just, what he thought, 
he thought lightly , and his remaiks weie lecom- 
mended by his coolness and candour. In him Pope 
had the first expei ience of a ci itick without malevo- 
lence, who thought it as much lus duty to display 
beauties as expose faults , who censuied with lespect, 
and piaised with alaculy 

With this cnticism Pope was so little offended, 
that he sought the acquaintance- of the wi iter, who 
lived with him fiom that time in meat familial ltv, 
attended him m his last hours, and Compiled memo- 
rials of Ins conveisation The legard of Pope ie- 
commended him to the gieat and poweiful , and he 
obtained leiy valuable piefeiments in the Chinch 

Not long after, Pope,w r as letummg home fiom a 
visit m a friend’s coach, which, m passing a bridge, 
was ovei turned into the watei , the windows wei e 
closed, and being unable to foice them open, he w r as 
111 danger of immediate death, when the postillion 

snatched 
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snatched him out by breaking the glass, -of which 
the fragments cut two of his fingers in such a man- 
ner, tint he lost their use 

Voltaire, who was then in England, ent him a 
Lettei of Consolation He had been entertained by 
Pope at his table, where he talked with so much 
gio sness, tint Mrs Pope was driven from the room 
Pope discovered, by a trick, that he was a spy for 
the Court, and never considered him as a man wor- 
thy of confidence 

He soon afterwards (1737) joined with Swift, who 
was then in England, to publish tluee volumes of 
Mwcelhme , in which, amongst other things, lie in- 
serted the * Memoirs of a Parish Clerk, in ridicule 
of Burnet s importance m Ins own Ilistoi}, and a 
t( Debate upon Black and White Hordes, written m 
all the formalities of a legal process b} the assistance, 
as is said, of Mr PortLSCue, afterwaids Master of 
the Rolls Befoie these Miscellanies is i piefice 
signed bp Swift and Pope, but apparent!) written 
by Pope in w Inch he makes a ridiculous and ro- 
mantick complaint of the robberies committed upon 
authors b) the clandestine seizin e and sale of their 
papers lie tells in tragic) shams, how te the ca- 
c binets of the Sick and the closets of the Dead have 
u been broken open and ransacked as it tho«e vio- 
lences Were often committed for papers ot unceitaui 
and accidental value, winch ire rarely piovoked by 
real treasures as if epigrims and essays were in 
dangei where gold an 1 diamonds are sate A cat 
hunted foi his mu<d w accoidmg to Popes account, 
but the emblem of \ wit winded bj bool sellers 
His complaint, however, received some attesta> 
bon for, the same } ear, the I etten, w ritten by him to 

Mr 
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Mr. Ciomwell m bis youth, were sold by Mis, 
Thomas to Curll, who pi inted them 

In these Miscellanies was first published the “ Art 
" of Sinking in Poetry,” which, by such a tram ol 
consequences as usually passes 111 , literary quarrels, 
gave in a short time, according to Pope’s account, 
occasion to the “ Dunciad.” 

In the following year (1728) he began to put 
Atterbuiy’s advice m practice , and shewed his sati- 
ucal powers by publishing the “ Dunciad,” one of Ins 
gieatest and most elaboiate peiformances, m which 
he endeavouied to sink into contempt all the wi iters 
by whom he had been attacked, and some others 
whom he thought unable to defend themselves 
At the head of the Dunces he placed poor Theo- 
bald, whom he accused of mgiatitude , but whose 
real crime was supposed to be that of having revised 
“ Shakspeare” moie happily than himself. This 
satire had the effect which he intended, by blasting 
the charactei s whiGh it touched. Ralph, who, un- 
necessarily mtei posing m the quarrel, got a place in 
a subsequent edition, complained that foi a time he 
was m dangei of starving, as the bookselleis had no 
longer any confidence in his capacity. 

The prevalence of this poem w as gradual and slow; 
the plan, if not wholly new, w as little understood 
by common leaders. Many of the allusions lequned 
illustration , the names w^eie often expressed only by 
the initial and final lettei s, and y if they had been 
printed at length, were such as few had known or 
recollected The subject itself had nothing gene- 
rally intei esting, for w r hom did it concern to know 
that one 01 another scribbler was a dunce If, there- 
fore, 
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Fore, it had been possible for those who were attacked 
to conceal their pain and their resentment, the 
“ Dunciad might have made its way very slowly 
in the world 

This, however, was not to be expected every 
man is of importance to himself, and therefore, m 
his own opinion, to others and, supposing the 
world already acquainted with all Ins pleasuies and 
his pains, is perhaps the first to publish injuries or 
misfortunes, which had never been known unless re- 
lated by himself, and at which those that hear them 
will onty laugh for no man sympathises with the 
sorrows of vanity 

The history of the “ Dunciad is verj minutely 
related by Pope himself, m a Dedication which he 
wiote to Lord Middlesex in the name of Savage 
“ 1 w ill relate the w ar of the ‘ Dunces (for so it 
has been commonly called), winch began in the 
“ year 1727, and ended in 173° 

“ When Dr Swift and Mr Pope thought it pro- 
ft per, for reasons specified in the Preface to their 
“ Miscellanies, to publish such little pieces of theirs 
(l as had casually got abroad, there was added to 
cc them the { Treatise of the Bathos or the ‘ Art 
(C of Sinking in Poetry It happened that, m one 
te chapter of this piece, the several species of bad 
u poets were ranged 111 classes, to which were pre- 
“ fixed almost all the letters of the alphabet (the 
{I greatest part of them at random ) but such was 
“ the number of poets eminent in that art, that some 
te one or other took every letter to himself all fell 
^ into so violent a fur^, that, for half a jear or 
“more, the common newspapers (in most of which 

<f thev 
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"they had some piopcity, as being lured w lifers) 
«•' \^eie filled with the most abusne falsehoods ami 
“ scuinhties they could possibly devise, a hbcity no 
“way to be wondeied at m those people, and in 
" those papers, that, toi man} \ cars during the un- 
" controuled licence of the pi os, had aspersed 
“ almost all the gieat character of the age: and 
" this with impunity, then own poisons and names 
“ bemir utteilv secret and Ob'-cine 

j * 

"This ga\e Mi. Pope the tliouglit, that he had 
" now ^ome opportunity of doing good, bv detecting 
" and diagging into light tlic'-e common enemies of 
"mankind; since to imahdate tins nnne^al slan- 
" dci, it sufficed to shew what contemptible men 
" we.e the authors of it lie was not without hopes 
" that, by manifesting the dulncss of those who had 
" only malice to recommend them, either the boolc- 
" selleis would not find then account m emplo}mg 
"them, 01 the men them sehes, when discovered, 
" want com age to proceed m so unlawful an occupa- 
" tion. This it was that gave bn th to the £ Dun- 
" ciad and lie thought it an happiness, that, by 
" the late flood of slander on himself, he had ac- 
" quned such a pecuhai right oiei then names as 
" was necessaiy to this design 

" On the 12th of Maicli, 17 29 , at St James's, 
" that poem was piesented to the King and Oueen 
" (who had befoie been pleased to read it) by the 
" light honourable Sir Robeit Walpole: and, some 
" days after, the whole nnpi ession w as taken and 
“ dispci sed by sevetal noblemen and persons of the 
" fiist distinction 

" It 
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f It i*! ccrtunK i tnt** observation, tint no p ople 
orc<o impatient of rttmnt a* tho ** who an tlic 
1 grratt «t ^hmlcrr**, winch «v* trnnderftdh c\i m 
' phfictl on thi 1 ' occasion On tin tin tin boo! tci« 
« iirUwuul *d, a crowd of author* hr lagrd tin *hop 
‘ lntrcatic*, i(!nn*< threat* of Iwin'I batten, nn 
1 crie< of treason, were all utiphncd tn hinder the 
,f uiminz out of the * Dwirnd on the o lit r *ndt 
tt the baoj, till r* and lnwhcr< inadt ns pmt t fibrf* 
“ to procure it ^ Int could a ft u poor author* c!»> 
against «o great a majority a* tlu ptihhrL Him 
f vn* no ‘‘topping a torrent with the lin^ir *ootit 
“ it cmie 

Mhn\ ludicrous cirrtinulawt* att udrd it Hu 
“ * Dunce* (for In tin* n mu tin \ wet called) In Ul 
tl u<t!h <Jiih* y to consult of liabilities ngaimt t!ir 
“ author one wrote i letter to a grt-it minister 
“ n*wiring|»nn Mr I’ojk w ns tin greater ten uu\ the 
“ government Ind mid mother bought huiungi 
“ m ch\ , to entente him in d h n \ u it!i w hteli md 
“ «ort of «itmfiction the ga ntltmui wen a little com 
u foiled 

“ Some fa) c edition* of the l>ooh lm»n„ nn owl 
“ m their front! piece, the tnie one, to distinguish it, 
“ fixed in In* stead nn a«s 1 idcn with itithorc Ilien 
" another surreptitious one bein', printed with (lie 
41 <amt ass, the new addition in octavo returned for 
“ distinct on to the owl again lienee nro*tn great 
<f contest of book«dIcrs against bookseller*, ond nd- 
“ 'erti t men ts against idvcrtibmicnts some re com 
" mending the edition of the owl, md others the 
“edition of the ass, bj which mines the* came to 

" be 
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l c be distinguished, to the great honour a^ s0 *be 
i c gentlemen of the f DunciadV’ , 

. Pope appears by this narrative to have contem-* 
plated his victoiy over the “ Dunces” S rea ^ 
^exultation ; and such was his delight m tl ie tumult 
which he had raised, that for awhile his neural sen ~ 
sibility was suspended, and he read repro ac ^ es an d 
invectives without emotion, considering t^ iem on ^y 
as the necessaiy effects of that pam which li e ie J olc ed 
-in having given. ' , 

It cannot however be concealed that, b f ^ ns ovvn 
jconfession, he was the aggressor for nobody b e be\ es 
that the letters in the “ Bathos” were plac e ^ at 1 an- 
,dom; and it may be discovered that, when be thinks 
himself concealed, he indulges the comixf 011 ' anl ty 
p f common men, and triumphs m those distinctions 
which he had affected to despise. He is prod^ that his 
jaook was presented to the King and f)ue en by the 
fight honourable Sir Robert Walpole , he 1S p l0U d 
that they had read it befoie; he is proud^ that the 
.edition was taken off by the nobility and jpersons of 
the hist distinction. 

The edition of which he speaks was, ^ believe, 
that which, by telling m the text the name s > anc ^ m 
the notes the characters, of those whom he bad sati- 
rised, was made intelligible and divei tnfS’ ^he 
criticks had now declaied then approbatid 11 °* the 
plan, and the common reader began to lik e ] t with- 
out feaT ; those who were strangers to petty hteiature, 
and thei efore unable to decipher initials aif ^ blanks, 
had now names and persons brought wit b 111 their 
view 3 and delighted m the visible effect °f those 
shafts of malice, which they had hitheitd contem- 
plated, as shot into the air. 1 
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Dennis, upon the fresh provocation now given 
Inm, renewed the enmity which had for a time been 
appeased b) mutual civilities and published remarks, 
which he had till then suppressed, upon the " Rape 
“of the Lock Man) more grumbled in secret, 
or vented their resentment in the newspapers b) epi- 
grams or invectives 

Ducket, indeed, being mentioned as lov ing Burnet 
with tt pious passion, pretended that Ins moral clia 
racter was injured, and for some time declared his 
resolution to take vengeance with a cudgel But 
Pope appeased him, by changing “ pious passion to 
“cordial friendship and b) a note, in winch lie 
vehemently disclaims the malignity of meaning im- 
puted to the first expression 

Aaron Hill, who was represented as diving for the 
prize, expostulated with Pope in a manner so much 
superior to all mean solicitation, that Pope was re- 
duced to sneak and shuffle, sometimes to deny, and 
sometimes to apologize lie. first endeavours to 
wound, and is then afraid to own that he meant a 
blow 

The “ Dunciad/ in the complete edition, is ad- 
dressed to Dr Swift of the notes, part were written 
bj Dr Arbuthnot, and an apologetical Letterwas 
prefixed, signed b) Cleland, but supposed to have 
been wntten b) Pope 

After this gcneial w ir upon Dulness, he seems to 
havemdulged himself iw h lie m tranquil lit) but his 
subsequent productions piove that he was not idle 
He published ( 1 73 1 ) a poem on “ Taste, in which 
he very particularl) and severely criticises the house, 
the furmtuie, the gardens, and the entertainments, 
Vol XI X of 
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of Timon, a man of gieat wealth and little taste. 
By Timon he was nmvei sally supposed, and by the 
Eail of Burlington, to whom the poem is addiessed, 
''was pi irately said, to mean the Duke of Chandos ; a 
man pei haps too much delighted with pomp and 
show, but of a tempei kind and beneficent, and who 
had consequently the voice of the publick m his 
favoui 

A violent outciy was theicfoie laised against the 
ingratitude. and tteachcry of Pope, who w r as said to 
liave been indebted to the patronage of Chandos for 
a,piesent of a thousand pounds, and who gained the 
oppoitunity of insulting him b} r the kindness of his 
invitation 

The receipt of the thousand pounds Pope pub- 
lickly denied , but, from the lepioach which the at- 
tack on a chai acter so amiable brought upon him, 
he tned all means of escaping The name of Cleland 
was' again employed m an apology, by which no man 
w'as satisfied, and he was at last 1 educed to shelter 
his tementy behind dissimulation, and endeavoui to 
make that disbelieved which he never had confidence 
openly to deny He wiote an cxculpatoiy letter to 
the Duke, winch was unsueied with gieat magnani- 
mity, as bv a man who accepted his excuse without 
believing his piofessions He said, that to have 11- 
diculed his taste, or Ins buildings, had been an m- 
cHfTeienfc action m anothei man, but that in Pope, 
after the recipiocal kindness that had been ex- 
changed betw een thein, it had been less easily ex- 
cused 

Pope, m one of Ins Letteis, complaining of the 
tieatment which his poem had found, <c owns that 

’» “ such 
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« such cnticl s can mtimuhte lnm, nay almost per- 
"suide him to write no more, which is a comph- 
« ment this age desen os " The man who threatens 
the world is ahva}s ridiculous for the world can 
easilv go on without him, and in a short time will 
cease to miss him I have heard ol an idiot, who 
used to ruenge his vexations by Jj mg all night 
upon the bridge tf 1 here is nothing, sa} s Juvenal, 
c< that a maYi will not believe in his own favour 1 
Pope had been flattered till lie thought himself one 
of the moving powers in the system of life When 
he talked of laying down lus pen, those who sat 
round him intreated and implored and self love did 
not suffer him to suspect that they went away and 
laughed 

The following} ear deprived Inm of Ga), a man 
whom he had 1 nown earl}, and whom lie seemed to 
love with more tenderness than an} other of his lito- 
rary friends Pope was now fort} four } ears old an 
age at w Inch the mind begins less easily to admit new 
confidence and the will to grow less flexible and 
when, therefore, the depirture of an old friend is 
very acute]} felt 

In the next j ear he lost his mother, not hy an un* 
expected death, for she had lasted to the age of 
ninety three blit she did not die un lamented The 
filnl piet} of Pope was m thelnghe^t degree amiable 
and exemplary his parents had the happiness of 
living till he vv is at the summit of poetical reputa- 
tion, till lie was at case m his hutune, and without a 
rival in Ins fame, and found no diminution of Ins 
re pect or tenderness Wl^itevcr was Ins pride, to 
them he was obedient and uhatevu was his irrita- 
i 2 hilitv. 
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bility, to them he was gentle. Life has, < among its 
soothing and quiet comfoits, few things better to 
mve than such a son. 

O 

One of the 'passages of Pope’s life, which seems to 
deserve some enquiry, was a publication of Letteis 
between him and many of his friends, which falling 
into the hands of Cui 11, a rapacious bookseller of no 
good fame, were by him punted and sold. This, vo- 
lume containing some Letters from noblemen. Pope 
incited a prosecution against him in the House of 
Lords for a breach of privilege, and attended himself 
to stimulate the resentment of his friends. Curll ap- 
pealed at the bar, and, knowing himself m no great 
danger, spoke of Pope with veiy little reverence : 
“ He has,” said Cuill, “ a knack at versifying, but 
cc in prose I think myself a match foi him.” When 
the oideis of the House were examined, none of 
them appeared to have been infringed , Curll went 
away triumphant; and Pope- was left to seek some 
oilier lemedy. 

Curb’s account was, that one evening a man in a 
clergyman’s gown, but with a lawyer’s band, brought 
and offered to sale a number of printed volumes, 
which he found to be Pope’s epistolary correspon- 
dence , that he asked no name, and was told none, 
but gave the price demanded, and thought him- 
self authoi lsed to use Ins purchase to his own ad- 
vantage. 

That Curll gave a tiue account of the tiansaction 
it is reasonable to believe, because no falsehood 
w as ever detected ; and when, some yeai s afterwards, 
I mentioned it to Lmtot, the son of Bernard, he de- 
dal ed his opinion to be, that Pope knew better than 

any 
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any bod) che how Curl I obtained the copies, be- 
cause another parcel was at the same timL sent to 
himself for which no price had ever been demand- 
ed, as he made known Ins resolution not to pay a 
porter, and consequent]) not to deal with a nameless 
agent 

Such care had been taken to make them pubbek, 
that they were sent at once to two booksellers to 
Curll, who was likely to seize them as a prey, and 
to Lintot, who might be expected to give Pope in- 
formation or the seeming injur)’ I mtot, 1 believe, 
did nothing and Curll did what was expected 
That to make them pubhek was the only purpose 
may be reasonably supposed, because the numbers, 
offered to sale by the private messengers, shewed that 
hope of gam could not have been the motive of the 
impression 

It seems that Pope, being desirous of printing his 
Letters, and not knowing bow to do, without impu- 
tation of vanity, what has in this county been done 
very rarely, contrived an appearance of compulsion 
that, when he could complain tint Ins Letters were 
surreptitiously published, lie might decentl) and de- 
fensively publish them himself 

Popes private correspondence, thus promulgated, 
filled the nation w ith praises of his candour, ttn- 
derness, and benevolence, the purity of his purposes, 
and the fidelity of his friendship There were some 
Letters which a very good or a very wise man 
would wish suppressed but, as the) had been 
already exposed, it wa«s impracticable now to retract 
them 
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Fiom the perusal of those Leileis, Mi . Allen first 
conceived the desire of knowing him ; and with so 
much zeal did he cultivate the friendship which lie 
had newly formed, that, when Pope told his pm pose 
of vindicating his own piopeily by a genuine edi- 
tion. he offeied to pay the cost. 

This however Pope did not accept , but in time 
solicited a subscnption foi a Quaito \olume, which 
appealed (1737), I believe, with sufficient profit In 
the Preface he tells, that his Lctteis were leposited 
m a fnend’s libiaiy, said to be the Earl of Oxfoid’s, 
and that the copy thence stolen w r as sent to the press. 
The stoiy was doubtless received with diffident de- 
giees of ci edit It may be suspected that the Preface 
to the Miscellanies w r as written to prepaie the pub- 
lick for such an incident, and to stiengthen this 
opinion, James Woisdale, a paintei, who was em- 
ployed an clandestine negotiations, but whose vei a- 
city was very doubtful, declaied that hew r as the mes- 
senger who earned, by Pope’s diiection, the books 
to Cui 11 . 

When they wei e thus published -and avow'ed, as 
they had lelationio lecent facts, and persons either 
then living 01 not yet foi gotten, they may be sup- 
posed to have found 1 eaders , but as the facts were 
minute, and the characters, being eithei private, or 
literal y, weie little known, or little regaided, they 
awakened no populai kindness or resentment , the 
book never became much the subject of cqnvei sation ; 
some lead it as a coniempoiaiy histoiy, and some 
perhaps as a model of epistolary language , but those 
who read it did not talk of it. Not much theiefoie? 
Y> as added by it to fame or envy , noi do I remem- 
ber 
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her that it produced either pnblick praise, or pub 
lick censure 

It lmd, however, in some Ucgrce, the recom 
niendatton of novelty Our language hW few Let- 
ters, except those of tatesnien How el, indeed, 

about a century ago, published Ins Letters, which 
are commended by Morhofi, mid which alone, of Ins 
htmdrcd volumes, continue lus Uieihory Lovcday s 
Letter^ were printed only once those of Herbert 
and Suckling nre hardly known Mrt Phillips s 
fOrmda s] are equally neglected And those of 
Walsh *eem written as exercises, and were never 
sent to any living mistress or fncnd Pope s episto- 
lary excellence had an open field , he had no Eng- 
lish rival living Or dead 

Pope is seen in this collection as connected with 
the other contemporary w its, and certainly sutlers no 
disgrace in the comparison but it must be remeln- 
bertd, that he had the power of favouring himself, 
he might have originally had publication tn his mind, 
and have written With care, or have afterwards se 
Jected those which he had most happily conceived, 
or most diligently laboured and I know’ not w hctliCr 
there does not appear something mine studied *fnd 
artificial* in his productions than the rest, except 
one long Lettei by Bohngbroke, composed with 
the skill and industry of t professed author It is 
indeed not easy to distinguish affectation Irom habit 
he that has once studiously formed a style rarcl\ 
writes afterwards with complete ease Pope may be « 

* The e letters were evidently prepared for the press In Pope 
him elf Some of the originals lately discos ered will pto\e this 
be) ond all dispute— in thb editioh of Popes walks lately pub 
J5 bed by Mr Bowles C 

f Said 
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said to write always with his reputation in his head ; 
Swift, perhaps, like a man who remembered he was 
waiting to Pope; but Arbuthnot, like one who lets 
thoughts drop from his pen as they rise into his mind. 

Before these Letters appealed, he published the 
fiisr part of what he persuaded himself to think a 
system of Etlncks, under the title of an “ Essay on 
“ Man,” which, if his Letter to Swift (of Sept. 14, 
1725,) be rightly explained by the commentator, had 
been eight years under his consideration, and of 
which he seems to have desired the success w ith gieat 
solicitude. He had now many open, and doubtless 
many secret enemies The “ Dunces’' w'eie yet smart- 
ing with the w’ar; and the supenority which he 
publickly airogated, disposed the w'oild to wash his 
humiliation. 

All this he knew, and against all this he provided. 
His own name, and that of his friend to w bom the 
w r ork is inscribed, weie m the hist editions carefully 
suppressed , and the poem, being of a new kind, was 
ascribed to one or anothei, as favoui determined, or 
conjecture w'andei ed ; it w as given, sa) s W ai burton, 
to eveiy man, except linn only who could waite it 
Those who like only when they like he author, and 
who are under the dominion of a name, condemned 
it, and those admned it who aie walling to scatter 
praise at random, which while it is unappropriated 
excites no envy. Those friends of Pope, that weie 
trusted with the seciet, w r ent about lavishing honours 
on the neiv-born poet, and hinting that Pope was 
never so much in danger from any former rival. 

To those authors wdiom he had personally offend- 
ed, and to those whose opinion the woild consideied 
as decisive, and whom he suspected of envy or ma- 
levolence, 
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lev olence, he sent his Essa) ns a present before pub- 
lication, that the) might defe »t their on n cninitv by 
praises, winch they could not afterwards decently 
retract 

With these precautions, 17 33, was published 
the first part of the “ Essn) on Man lhcie had 
been for some time a report that Pope w as busy upon 
a S)stem of Morality but tins design was not dis- 
covered in the new poem, which had a form and a 
title with which its readers were unacquainted Its 
reception was not uniform, some thought it a \ery 
imperfect piece, though not without good lines 
While the author was unknown, some, as will 
always happen, favoured him as an adventurer, and 
some censured him as an intruder but all thought 
him above neglect , the sale increased, and editions 
were multiplied 

The subsequent editions of the first Epistle c\bi 
bited two memorable corrections At fir t, the. poet 
and his friend 

Expatiate freely o cr this scene of man, 

A mighty maze qf watts u if /tout a p/an 

Tor which he wrote afterwards, 

A nughty maze, but not without a plan 

for if there were no plan, if were in \ain to describe 
or to trace the maze 

The other alteration was of these hpes 

And spite of pride, and in thy season s spite 
Ope truth is clear, whatever is, is right 

but 
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but having afterwards discovered, or been shewn, 
that the “ tiuth” which subsisted fc in spite of rea- 

son” could not be very “ deal,” he substituted 

And spite of pride, m cri ing ? cason's spiic. 

To such ovei sights will the most vigoious mind be 
liable, when it is employed at once upon aigument 
and poeti y 

The second and thud Epistles were published; 
and Pope was, I believe, more and more suspected - 
of wilting them, at last, m 1734, he avowed the 
fouith, and claimed the honour of a moial poet. 

In the conclusion it is sufficiently acknowledged, 
that the doctnne of the “ Essay on Man” was ic- 
ceived fiom Bohngbioke, who is said to have ridi- 
culed Pope, among those who enjoyed his confi- 
dence, as having adopted and advanced pi maples of , 
which he did not perceive the consequence, and as 
blindly 1 pi opagatmg opinions conti aiy to Ins own 
That those communications had been consolidated 
into a scheme legulaily diawn, and dehveied to 
Pope, fiom whom it returned only transformed from 
prose to veise, has been lepoited, but can hardly be 
tiue. The Essay plainly appeals the fabnck of a 
poet , what Bohngbroke supplied could be only the 
fiist pi mciples , the older, illustration, and embel- 
lishments, must all be Pope’s. 

These pi mciples it is not my business to cleai fiom 
obscunty, dogmatism, or falsehood , but they weie 
not immediately examined , philosophy and poetry 
have not often the same leadeis, and the Essay 
.abounded m splendid amplifications and spaikhng 

sentences. 
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sentences, winch were read and admired with no 
great attention to their ultimate puqio«t its flowers 
caught the e)e, which dtd not ec wlnt the ga\ 
foliage concealed, and for a tune flourished 111 the 
sunshine of uimersal approbation G o little was anj 
call tendenc\ dt<courcd, that, is nmou.net js un- 
suspicious, m m) read it for 1 manual of pict\ 

Its reputation soon muted a translator It was 
first turned into Trench pro e, and jfterwnrds b) 
Bcsnel into \erse Both tnnshtion$ ftll into the 
hands of Crousaz, who first, when Ik* 2 nd the acr 
sion in prose, wrote a general censure, *ind after 
wards reprinted Bcsnel s \ croon, with particular re 
marks upon eten paragraph 

Crou«az was n professor of Switzerland, Eminent 
for his treatise of Logicl , and his “ Lxamen de P\ r- 
rhomsme," and, how tier little known or regarded 
here, was no mean antagom t Ilia mind was one 
of those in which philosnph; and piet\ are happily 
united He was accustomed to urgument ami dis 
quisition, and perhaps w~\s grown too dtsirous of de 
tecting faults but Ins intentions were dw i\s right, 
his opinions were solid and bis religion pure 
His incessant vi 0 ilancc for the promotion of pietv 
disposed him to loot with distrust upon nll'mctaph\- 
sical systems of Theolog}, and all schemes of ur 
tue and happiness purel\ ritional , and therefore it 
was not long before be was persuaded that the po 
sitions of Pope, as the\ terminated for the most part 
in natural religion, were intended to draw mankind 
awaj from re\ elation, and to represent the whole 
cour<e of things as a neccssaij concatenation of in 
dissoluble fataht) , and it is undeniable, that in many 

pas ages 
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passages a religious eye may easily discover expres- 
sions not veiy favouiable to morals, or to liberty. 

About this time Warbuiton began to make lus 
appeal ance m the fhst ranks of leanung. He was a 
man of vigorous faculties, a mmd fern cl and vehe- 
ment, supplied by incessant and unlimited enquiry, 
with wondeiful extent and vanety of knowledge, 
which yet had not oppressed his imagination, nor 
clouded his perspicacity. To every work he brought 
a memory full fraught, together with a fancy fertile 
of original combinations, and at once exerted the 
powers of the scholai, the reasoner, and the wit. 
But his knowledge was too multifanous to be always 
exact, and his pursuits too eager to be always cau- 
tious His abilities gave him an haughty confidence, 
which he disdained to conceal 01 mollify , and his 
impatience of opposition disposed him to tieat Ins 
adversaries with such contemptuous superiority as 
made his leaders commonly his enemies, and excited 
' against the advocate the wishes of some who favoured 
the cause. He seems to have adopted the Roman 
Emperoi’s determination, ode) int dam metuant , he 
used no alluiements of gentle language, but wished 
to compel rather than persuade. 

His style is copious without selection, and forcible 
without neatness ; he took the words that presented 
themselves, his diction is coarse and impure * and 
his sentences are unmeasured. 

He had, m the eaily pait of his life, pleased him- 
self with the notice of inferior wits, and correspond- 
ed with the enemies of Pope. A Lettei * was pro- 

* This letter is in Mr Malone’s Supplement to Shakspeaie 
Vol I p 223 C 
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duced, when he had perhaps himself forgotten it, in 
winch he tells Concanen “ l)r\den I obscnc bor- 
« rows for unit of leisure, and Pope for want of 
"genius Milton out of pride, and Addison out of 
“ modest) And when riieolnld published w Shak- 
« spearc, in oppo ition to Pope, the best notes were 
supplied b) \\ arburton 

Put tlie time was now come when Warburton was 
to clnnge his opinion and Pope was to find a de- 
fender m him who had contributed so much to the 
exaltation of Ins rival 

Tlie arrogance of W irburton excited against hint 
every artifice of ofience, and therefore it ma) be 
suppo ed that Ins union with Pope was censured as 
Ji) pocntical inconstancy but surcl) to think dif 
ferently, at difierent times, of poetical merit, nnj 
be casil) allowed Stieli opinions are ofttai ad 
initted, and dismissed, without nice examination 
Who is there that has not found reason for chang- 
ing Ins mind about questions of greater import- 
ance 5 

Warburton, whatever was his motive, undertook, 
without solicitation, to re cue Pope from the talons 
of Crou a7, b) freeing him fiom the imputation of 
favouring fdaht), or rejecting revel ition and from 
month to month continued a vindication of the 
"Pssa} on Man, m the literar) journil of that 
tune called * The Rtpuhhck of I etten> 

Pop**, who probably begin to doubt the tendency 
of his own work, was glad that tile positions, of 
v Inch he perceived himself not to 1 now the full 
meaning could by an) inode of interpretation be 
made to mean well IJovv mueli he was pleased w itli 

his 
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Ins gratuitous defendei, the following Letter evi- 
dently shews : 

“SIR, April li, 1732. 

“ I have just received fiom Mr. R two more of 
“your Letters. It is m the gieatest huii) ima- 
“ gmablcthat I write this, but I cannot help thank- 
“ mg you m paiticular foi youi thud Lettei, which 
“ is so extiemely cleai, short, and full, that I think 
“ Mr. Crousa 7 ought nc\ei to have another answei, 
“ and dcsei \ ed not so good an one I can only say, 
“ you do lnm too much honoui, and me too much 
“light, so odd a 5 the cxpiession seems: foi )Ou 
“ have made my system as cleai as I ought to have 
“ done, and could not It is indeed the same s}s- 
“ stem as nunc, but illustrated with a 1 ay of your 
“ own, as thev say oui natuial body is the same still 
“ when it is gloiified. I am sure I like it betlei than 
“ I did befoie, and so will every man else. I know 
“ I meant just what you explain , but I did not ex- 
“ plain my own meaning so well as \ou You nn- 
“ derstand me as well as I do imself: but vou ex- 
“ pi ess me bettei than I could expi ess myself Piav, 
“ accept the smceiest acknowledgements. I cannot 
“ but wish these Letteis w’eie }iut togethei m one 
“ Book, and intend (with your leave) to piocuie a 
“ translation of pail at least, 01 of all of them, mto 
“Fiench, but I shall not pioceed a step without 
“ your consent and opinion, &c ” 

By this fond and eager acceptance of an exculpa- 
toiy comment, Pope testified that whatever might 
be the seeming or leal impoit of the principles 
which he had received fiom Bohngbroke, he had 

not 
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not intention'll!) attacked religion and Bohngbroke, 
if he meant to make lnm, without his own consent, 
m instrument of mischief, found linn now engaged, 
with lus ejes open, on the side of truth 
It is known tint Bohngbroke concealed from 
Pope his real opinions He once discovered them 
to Mr Hooke, who related them again to Pope, 
and was told bv him that he must Inic mistaken the 
meaning of what he heard and BolingbroKc, when 
Popes uneasiness incited lnm to desire an explana- 
tion, declared that Hooke had misunderstood him 

Bolingbroke hattd Warburton, who had drawn 
his pupil from him , and a little before Popes death 
the} had a dispute, from which thex parted with 
mutual aversion 

Trom this time Pope lived in the closest intimacy 
with his coinmentxtoi, and ampl} rew irded his kind 
ness and his real for he introduced him to JUr 
Murray, by who«c interest lie became preacher at 
Lincolns Inn and to Mr Allen, who gave lum 
his niece and his estate, and b} consequence a bi- 
shopnek When he died, he left him the property 
of his works a legacy which maj be reasonabl} 
estimated at foui thousand pounds 

Pope s fondness for the “ Essay on Man appeared 
b} his desire of its propagation Hobson, who had 
gained reputation by his version of Priors “Solo- 
“ mon, was unplo)ed by him to translate it into 
Latin verse, and was for that purpose some time at 
Twickenham but he left his work, whatever was 
the reason, unfinished and, by Benson s invitation, 
undertool the longer task of (i Paradise Lost * Pope 
then desiied his friend to find a scholar who should 

turn 
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turn his Essay into Latin prose ; but no such per- 
formance has eVei appealed 

Pope lived at this time among the Great , with that 
leception and respect to which his woiks entitled 
him, and which he had not impaired by any private 
misconduct or factious pai tiahty Though Boling- 
biokc was his fnend, Walpole w as not his enemy ; 
but heated him with so much consideiation as, at 
his request, to solicit and obtain from the French 
Minister an abbey foi Mr Southcot, whom he con- 
sideied himself as obliged to leuard, by this exer- 
tion of his mteiest, for tiie benefit which lie had 
received ft om his attendance in a long illness 

It was said, that, when the Coin t w as at Rich- 
mond, Oueen Caroline had declaied her intention 
to visit him. This may have been only a caieless 
effusion, thought oil no moie the ieport of such 
notice, howevei, was soon in many mouths; and, if 
Ido not foiget or misappiehend Savage's account, 
Pope, pretending to decline what was not yet offered, 
left ins house for a time, not, I suppose, foi any 
othei icason than lest he should be thought to stay 
at home in expectation of an honour which would 
not be eonfcircd He was theiofoie angiy at Swift, 
who lemesents him as lefusinir the visits of a 
u Queen,” because he knew that what had nevei 
been offered had nevei been lefused. 

Beside the geneial system of moiahty, supposed 
to be contained m the “ Essay on Man,” it was his 
intention to wnle distinct poems upon the difibient 
duties or conditions of life, one of which is the 
Epistle to Loid Bathuist f 1733) on the cc Use of 

“ Riches,” 
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t{ Riches, a piece on which he declared great la 
hour to have been bestowed* 

Into this poem some hints are historically thrown 
and some known characters are introduced, with 
others of which it is difficult to 6ay how far they 
are real or fictitious but the pruse of Kyrl, the 
Man of Ross, deserves particular examination, who, 
after a long and pompous enumeration of his pubhch 
works and private chanties, is said to have diffused 
all tho e blessings from Jiie hundred a-ypar Won 
dtrs are wilhnglv told, and willingly heard The 
tiuth is, that Kyrl was a man of known integrity 
and active benevolence bj whose solicitation the 
wealthy were persuaded to ( pav contributions to his 
charitable scheme" this influence he obtained by an 
example of liberality e\ei ted to the utmost extent of 
his power, and was thus enabled to give mpre than 
he had This account Mi Victor received from 
the mini tei of the place and I have preserved it, 
that the piaise of a good man, being made more 
credible, ma) be more solid Nai rations of roman- 
tick and impracticable virtue will be iead t with won- 
der, but that which is unattainable is recommended 
in vain that good may be endeav oured, , it must be 
shewn to be possible > , 

Tins is the only piece in which the author has 
given a hint of his religion, by ridiculing the cere- 
mony of burning the pope, and by mentioning with 
some indignation the inscription on the Monument 
When this poem was first published, the dialogue, 
having no letters of dnection, was perplexed and 
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obscuie Pope seems to have wntten with no veiy 
distinct idea for lie calls that an “ Epistle to 
“Bathurst/* in which Bathurst is intioduced as 
speaking 

lie aftei wauls (1734) inscribed to Lord Cobham 
his cc Chaiacteis of Men/’ mitten with close at- 
tention to the opciations of the mind and modifi- 
cations oflife. In thu jioein he has endeavomed to 
establish and exemplify Ins f.ivoui ite thcoiv of the 
hding Passion, by which he means an 01 lgmal direc- 
tion of desire to some particular object , an innate 
affection, which gives all action a determinate and 
invanable tendency, and opeiates upon the whole 
system of life, eithei openly, 01 more secietly by 
the mtei vention of some accidental 01 subordinate 
propension. 

Of any passion, thus innate and ii resistible, the 
existence may reasonably be doubted. Human 
chaiacters are by no means constant; men change 
by change of place, of fortune, of acquaintance , he 
who is at one time a lover of pleasuie, is at another 
a lover of money. Tiiose indeed who attain any ex- 
cellence, commonly spend life m one pursuit ; for 
excellence is not often gained upon easiei terms. 
But to the particular species of excellence men are 
directed, not by an ascendant planet or predominat- 
ing humour, but by the first book which they read, 
some early conversation which they heai d, or some 
accident which excited ardour and emulation. 

It must at least be allowed that this ruling Passion , 
antecedent to leason and observation, must have an 
object independent on human contrivance , for there 
can be no natural desue of artificial good. No man 

therefore 
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therefore can be born, in the strict acceptation, a 
lover of monej , for he imj be born where mone> 
does not exist nor can he be born, in a moral 
sense, a lover of Ins country for society , politically 
regulated, is a state contradistmguished>from a state 
of nature and any attention to that coalition of in- 
terests which makes the happiness of a country, is 
possible only to those whom enquiry and reflection 
lnve enabled to comprehend it 

This doctrine is m itself pernicious as well as false 
its tendency is to produce the belief of a kind of 
moral predestination, or over-ruling principle which 
cannot be resisted he that admits it is prepared to 
comply with every desire that caprice or oppor- 
tunity shall excite, and to flatter himself that he 
submits only to the lawful dominion of Nature, 
m obeying the resistless authority of his ruling 
Passion » 1 

Pope has formed his theorv with so little skill, 
that, m the examples by which he illustrates and 
confirms it, he has confounded passions, appetites, 
and habits 

To the “ Characters of Men he added soon af- 
ter, m an Epistle supposed to ha\ e been addressed to 
Martha Blount, but which the last edition has taken 
from' her the “ Characters of Women ” This poem, 
which' was laboured with great diligence, and in the 
author* opinion with gieat success was neglected 
at its first publication, as the commentator supposes, 
because the public was informed, bv an advertise- 
ment that it contained no chat acUr dt awn from the 
Life an assertion which Pope probably did not ex- 
pect nor wish to have been believed, and which he 
k 2 *oo n 
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soon gave Ins readers sufficient leason to distrust, by 
telling them in a note that the w ork was imperfect, 
because pait of Ins subject was f'hce too high to be 
3 et exposed 

The fimehowevei *0011 came, in which it was safe 
to display the Dutchess of Marl boiough under the 
name of At ossa , and hci chaiactei was mseited with 
no gieat honour to the writei’s gratitude. 

He published ftom time to time (between 1730 
and 1740) Imitations of different poems of Horace, 
generally with his name, and once, as was suspected, 
without it What he was upon moral principles 
ashamed to own, he ought to lia\e suppiessed Of 
these pieces it is useless to settle the dates, as they 
had seldom much 1 elation to the times, and peihaps 
had been long in Ins hands. 

This mode of imitation, in winch the antients are 
familial lsed, by adapting their sentiments to modem 
topicks, by making Horace say of Shakspeaie what 
lie originally said of Ennius, and accommodating 
Ins satnes on Pantolabus and Nomentanus to the 
flatterers and piodigals of 0111 own time, was fiisfr 
piactised in the leign of Charles the Second by Old- 
ham and Rochester, at least I remembci no instances 
more antient It is a kind of middle composition 
betweeu translation and original design, w Inch pleases 
when the thoughts aic unexpectedly applicable, and 
the paiallels lucky It seems to have been Pope’s 
favourite amusement , foi he has earned it faither 
than any> foi mer poet. 

He published likewise a revival, m smoothei num- 
bers, of Dt Donne’s Satnes, which ivas lecom" 
mended to him by the Duke of Shiewsbuiy and the, 

Eail 
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Earl of Oxford The} made no great impression on 
the publick Pope seems to 1 lave known tlieir imbe- 
cility, and therefore suppres ed them while he was 
jet contending to rise m reputation, but ventured 
them when he thought their deficiencies more hhel} 
to be imputed to Donne than to himself 

The Epistle to Dr Arbutlmot, which seems to be 
derived in its first design from Bodeaus Address a 
son Esprit , was published m J muar) 1735, ibout 
a month before the death of him to whom it is in 
scribed It is to be regretted, that either honour or 
pleasure should have been nursed by Arbutlmot a 
man estimable for his learning, amiable for Ins life, 
and venerable for his piet\ 

Arbutlmot was a man of great comprehension, 
skilful in his profession, versed in the sciences, ac- 
quainted with antient literature, and able to animate 
his mass of knowledge b} a bright and active ima- 
gination a scholar with great brilliance of wit a 
wit, who, in the crowd of life, retained and disco- 
vered a noble ardour of religious zeal 

In this poem Pope seems to reckon with the pub 
lick He vindicates himself from censures , and with 
dignit}, rather than arrogance, enforces Ins own 
claims to kindness and respect 

Into this poem are interwoven several paragraphs 
which had been before printed a a fragment and 
'-among them the satirical lines upon Addison, of 
which the last couplet has been tv ice corrected It 
Was at first, 

Who would not smile if such a man there be * 

' Who would not laugh if Addison were lie l i 


Then, 
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Then, 

Who would not grie\e if such a man thine he 5 

Who would not laugh if Addison were he ? 

At last it is, * 

Who but must laugh if such a man there be ? 

Who would not weep if Atticus vmc lie 5 

He was at this time at open war with Lord Ilei- 
vey, who had distinguished himself as a steady ad- 
herent to the Mimstiy; and, being offended with a 
contemptuous answer to one of his pamphlets"', had 
summoned Pulteney to a duel Whether he or Pope 
made the first attack, pel haps, cannot now be easily 
known* he had wntten an mvcctwe* against Pope, 
whom he calls, “ Haul as thy heait, and as thy 
<c birth obscure,” and hints that his fathei was a 
hatter To this Pope wrote a leply in veisc and 
prose, theveises aie m this poem, andthepiose, 
though it was never sent, is punted among his Let- 
teis, but to a cool readei of the piesent time exhibits 
nothing but tedious malignity. 

His last Satires, of the geneial kind, were tw'o 
Dialogues, named, from the yeai m which they were 
published, ce Seventeen Hundied and Tim ty-eight ” 
In these poems many ai e pi aised, and many 1 epi oacli- 
ed. Pope was then entangled in the opposition ; a 
followei of the Prmce of Wales, who dmed at Ins 
house, and the fuend of many who obstructed and 
censured the conduct of the Mimsteis. His political 

* Intituled, " Sedition and Defamation cl replayed," Sio 1?33 K 

\' Among many MSS lctteis, &.c 1 elating to Pope which I 
have lately seen, is a lampoon m the Bible -U le, ol much hu- 
ll 10111 > but n level cut, m which Pope is udiculcd is the son of a 
hatter C 
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partnliU was too phtnh ^licwti lie forgot the pru- 
dence with winch he jn« eel, m Ins early jein, tin 
injured and unoffending, throu b h much more mo 
lent conflicts of faction 

In the first Dialogue, hating an opj»ortunit\ of 
praising Alien of Hath, lie ashed hi« leave to men 
tion him as a mail not illustrious by an) merit of hu 
ancestors, and called him in Ins series <( Ion horn 
“ Allen * Men art itldom satisfied with praise m 
troduccd or followed b) an) muitton of difect 
Alien seems not to ln> e taken an\ pleasure m Ins epi 
thet, which was afterwards softened* into “ humble 
“ Allen ” 

In the second Dialogue lie took some liberty with 
one of tlie Ioxcs, among others which I o\, m a 
reply to Lyttelton, took an opjiortunit) ofixpawng, 
b\ reproaching him with the friend hip of a lam 
pooner, who cattcred his ink without fear or decen 
C), and against whom lie hoped the resentment of 
the Legislature would quickly be discharged 

About this time Paul Whitehead, a small poet, 
was summoned before the Ixirds for a poem called 
“ Manners” together with Dodsley Ins publisher 
Whitehead, who hung loose upon society, sculked 
and escaped but Dodsley s shop and family made 
his appearance necessity lie was, howcier, soon 
dismissed and the whole process was probably m 
tended rather to intimidate Pope, than to punish 
Whitehead 

Pope never afterwards attempted tojointhepatriot 
with the poet, nor drew his pen ujxm statesmen 

* On a hint from W arb irton. Tljcro is lioutncr rca_on tq 
think from the appearance of the house in which Alien was born 
at Saint BLilc tliat he was not of a low but of a r/^rnyrif fimil} C 
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Thai he desisted horn his attempt' of rr formation 
is imputed, bv his commentator, to ins despau of 
pieiaflmg ovu the re.niption of the time. He was 
not likely to haw hern ever oi opinion, that tlie 
diead of his satue would coimUrv.nl the love of 
power 01 of money, ho pleaded hnmclf with bung 
important and foi midahlc, and giattlic d '-onn turns 
his pudo, and sometimes his resentment , t ’ll at last 
he began to think he should he moie s.ife, ll lie were 
less bus)'. 

The “ Memoirs of Set iblet us," published about 
this tune, c\luid only to the fh >1 hook of a work 
pi ejected m conceit by Pope, Swift, and Aihuthnot, 
who used to meet in the time of Oueeri Anne, and 
denominated themsehes the cc Scribleius Club . 11 
Then purpose was to censure the abuses of learning 
by a fictitious Life of an infatuated Scholar. They 
were dispei sed , the design was never completed; 
and Warbuiton laments its nnsc.n i lage, as an eient 
\ciy disastrous to polite letters 

If the whole may he estimated by this specimen, 
which seems to he the pioduction of Aihuthnot, w ith 
a few touches pci haps by Pope, the want of moie 
will not he much lamented, for the follies which 
the wntei ridicules aic so htPo practised, that they 
aie not known , noi can the satue be undci stood but 
by the learned he raises phantoms of absurdity, 
and then chives them away fie cuics diseases that 
were never felt 

roi this reason this joint production of tin ee great 

wntershas neiei obtained any notice fiom mankind , 

it lias been little lead, 01 when lead has been foi- 

gotten, as no man could be wisei, bettei, 01 mernei, 

, by remembenng it. 
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1 lit? design cannot boi«t of much original it v for, 
hcstdes it* central resemblance to I)on Quixote, 
there mil he found in it particular imitations of the 
Jfiston, of Mr Outfit 

Swift earned so much of it into Ireland as supplied 
luni with hints for his truck and milt those the 
world might Imcbeui content eel, though the re<t 
had been suppressed 

Pope had ought for inm p ts and «e k nlimcnt< in a 
region not known to hau been explored b} man\ 
other of the I nghsh writers he had consulted the 
modem writers of Latin Po«tr\ i class of authors 
whom Boileait endeavoured to hnn^ into conte mjit, 
and who arc too gcncrallv inflated Po|k, how 
eicr, w is no nihtmcd of tluir accpnmtancc, nor 
ungrateful for tin advantages which he mt n ht lmt 
derived from it \ finall Khction from the It dnni, 
who wrote m l-itm, h id b a n pubh bed at l oudon, 
ibout tile litter end of tile la t miturv, b\ n man* 
who concealed his name, hut whom Ins Prtfux hews 
io liavc been well qualified for his untie rt d m„ I his 
collection Pope amplified h\ more thin half, am! 
(1740) published it m two volumes, hut injunoush 
omitted his predecessor** prefiu Jo the ebooks 
winch had nothing hut the men tLXt, no regard 
was paid 'the author* were still negheted, and th 
editor was neither prana d nor < t nsured 

He did not sink into idft m he had planned a 
pork, winch lie considued 1 udiiajueut to lus 
** Lssav on Man, of winch he hns given this u« 
fount to Dr Sw ift 

* Sm'V' tkcfncretl tohate been \Utrhmx aftinvanh Hi hop 
of Rochester — 1 L ec the CoHcctu n of tj Pitl tea Ip tolu) 
torn ponlcnct \ol IV p C \ 
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“ Maich 25, 17 36 ’. 

cc If ever I wiite any moie Epistles in veise, one 
« of them shall be addiessed to you I have long 
“conceited it, and begun it; but I would make 
“ what beais your name as finished as my last woik 
“ ought to be, that is to say, moie finished than any 
“ of the lest The subject is laige, and will divide 
“ into four Epistles, which natui ally follow the c Es- 
“ say on Man viz 1 . Of the Extent and Limits of 
“ human Reason and Science 2 A View of the 
“ useful and theiefoie attainable, and of the unuseful 
“and theiefore unattainable, Aits 3 - OftheNa- 
“ tuie, Ends, Application, and Use, of different 
“ Capacities 4. Of the Use of Learning, of the 
“ Science of the Woild, and of Wit It will con- 
“ elude with a satire against the Misapplication of all 
“ these, exemplified by Pictuies, Characters, and 
“ Examples ” 

This w 01k in its full extent, being now afflicted 
wuth an asthma, and fiuding the poneis of life gra- 
dually declining, he had nolongei courage tounder- 
> take , but, fiom the matei lals which he had pi ovided, 
he added, at Warbui ton’s request, anothei book to 
the “ Dunciad,” of which the design is to ridicule 
such studies as ai e either hopeless 01 useless, as either 
puisue what is unattainable, or what, if it be attained, 
is of no use. 

When this book was printed (1712) the lain el had 
been for some time upon the head of Cibber , a man 
whom it cannot be supposed that Pope could 1 egard 
with much kindness or esteem, though m one of the 
imitations of Hoi ace he has liberally enough pi aised 
the “ Caieless Husband ” In tfye “ Dunciad,” 

among 
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among other worthless scribblers, he had mentioned 
Cibber who, in Ins te Apolog) , compilin'* of the 
great Poet s unUndness as more injurious, “ because/ 
says he, <c I never have oflcndcd him 

It might have been expected tint Pope should 
have been, m some degree, mollified bj this submis- 
sive gentleness, but no such con equence ippeared 
rhough he condescended to commend Cibber once, 
he mentioned him afterwards contunptuowK m one 
of his satires, and again m hisTpistleto Arbuthnot 
and m the fourth boob of the “ Dunciad attacked 
him with acrimonj, to which the provocation is not 
easily discoverable Perhaps lie imagined that, in 
ndicuhng the Laureat, he satirized those bj whom 
the laurel had been given, and gratified th it ambi- 
tious petuknee with which he nlkcCd to insult the 
great 

Tlie seventy of this sattre left Cibber no longer 
any patience He had confidence enough m Ins own 
powers to believe that he could disturb the quiet of 
Ins adversary, and doubtless did not want instigators, 
who without any care about the victor), desired to 
amuse themselves by looking on the contest lie 
therefore gave the town a pamphlet, in winch he de 
dares his resolution from that time never to bear 
another blow without returning it, and to tire out In* 
adversar) b) perseverance, if lie cannot conquci him 
b} strength 

T. lie incessant and unappeasable malignity of Pope 
he imputes to a very distant cause After tne 
( Three Hours aftei Maniage had been dm en off 
the stage, by the offence which the mu mni} and 
Crocodile gave the audience, while the exploded 

scene 
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scene was yet fiesh m memoiy, it happened that 
Cibber played Bayes m the Reheai sal , and, as it 
had been usual to enliven the part by the mention of 
any recent theatrical ti ansactions, he said, that he 
Once thought to ha\ e introduced his lovers disguised 
in a Mummy and a Ciocodile cc This,” says he, 
<c was leceived with loud claps, which indicated 
<c contempt of the play ” Pope, who was behind 
the scenes, meeting him as lie leit the stage, attacked 
him, as he says, with all the vnulence of a “ Wit 
ec out of his senses to which he i eplied, “ that he 
<f would take no othei notice of what was said by so 
(c particulai a man, than to declare, that, as often 
cc as he played that pai t, he would repeat the same 
“ provocation ” 

He shews his opinion to be, that Pope was one of 
the authors of the play which he so zealously de- 
fended ; and adds an idle stoiy of Pope’s behaviour 
at a tavei n. 

The pamphlet was written with little pow'er of 
thought or language, and, if suffeied to remain with- 
out notice, would have been ieiy soon foi gotten. 
Pope had now been enough acquainted with human 
life to know, if Ins passion had not been too power- 
ful foi his understanding, that fiom a contention 
like Ins with Cibbei, the woild seeks nothing but, 
diveision, which is given at the expence of the 
lughei chaiaetei 'When Cibber lampooned Pope, 
curiosity w'as excited , w hat Pope w ould say of Cibber 
nobody enquued, but in hope that Pope’s aspenty 
might betray bis pam and lessen his dignity 

He should thciefore ha\ e suffeied the pamphlet to 
fiuttei and che, without confessing that it stuog him; 

The 
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1 he diShonoui of being sh&wn as Cibber s antagonist 
coukl never be compensated by the victor} Cibber 
bad nothing to lose when Pope had exhausted all 
lus malignity upon him, he would use in the esteem 
both of Ins friends and lus enemies Silence only 
could have made him despicable the blow which did 
not appear to be felt would have been struck in vam 
But Popes irascibility prevailed, and he resohed 
to tell the whole English world that he was at war 
with Cibber and, to shew that he thought him no 
common adversary, he prepared no common ven- 
geance he published a new edition of the “ Dun- 
‘‘ciad 4 *, in which he degraded Theobald from lus 
painful pre eminence, and enthroned Cibber in lus 
stead Unhappily the two heroes were of opposite 
^characters* and Pope was unwilling to lose what lie 
ha r d already written he lias theiefore depraved lus 
poem by giving to Cibber the old books, the old pe- 
dantry, and the sluggish pei tinacity of Theobald 
Pope was ignorant enough of lus ow n interest, to 
make another change, and introduced Osborne con- 
tending foi the pi lze among the booksellers Osborne 
was a' man entirely destitute of shame, without sense 
of any disgrace 'but that of poveity lie told me, 
when he was doing that which raised Popes resent- 
ment, that he should i be put into the “Dunciad, 
but he had the fate of “ 'Cassandra I gave no 
credit to his prediction, fill in time I saw it accom- 
plished The shafts of satire were directed equally 
in vam against Cibber and Osborne being repelled 
b} the impenetrable impudence of one and deadened 
by the impassive dulness of the other Pope con- 
' ' + In 1743 
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fessed his own pain by his angei , blit lie gave no 
pam to those who had piovoked him. fie was able 
to hurt none but himself, by tiansfernng the same 
lidicule from one to another, he reduced himself to 
the insignificance of his own magpie, who from his 
cage calls cuckold at a ventuie. 

Cibber, accoidmg to his engagement, xepaid the 
cc Dunciad” v, ith another pamphlet 1 ", which, Pope 
said, " would be as good as a dose of hartshorn to 
cc him,” but his tongue and his lieai t weie at vari- 
ance I have heaid Mi. Richaidson 1 elate, that he 
attended his father the painter on a visit, when one 
of Cibbei’s pamphlets came into the hands of Pope, 
who said, “ These things are my diversion ” They 
sat by him while he perused it, and saw r his features 
writhing with anguish, and young Richaidson said 
to his father when they i etui ned, that he hoped to 
he preserved from such diveision as had been that 
day the lot of Pope 

Fiom this time, finding bis diseases moie oppres- 
sive, and his vital poweis gradually declining, he no 
Iongei sti amed his faculties w ith an)’- 01 igmal compo- 
sition, noi pioposed any other employment for his 
remaining life than the levisal and collection of his 
foimei w r oiks, m which he leceived ad\ice and as- 
sistance fiom Warburton, whom he appears to have 
trusted and honouied m the highest decree. 

He laid aside his Epick Poem, peihaps without 
much loss to mankind; foi his heio wasBiutus the 
Trojan, who, according to a lidiculous fiction, 
established a colony m Britain. The subject therefore 
was of the fabulous age, the actois weie a race upon 
whom imagination had been exhausted, and atten- 

* In 1744 
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tion waned, md to iihom the mmd Mill not c-uilj 
be recalled, sihcn it is muted in blink vent, ninth 
Pope Ind adopted null gn.il mipnuluirt, nml I 
think, liithoutduc ron tdenttgnof the intnrcofour 
lampngc Hie sketth i , it lent in pirt, prmmtd 
lij HufThcad b\ it Inch it ippnrs, tint Pop* mi 
thoughtless uiough to modi) tin mines of In* hcroe* 
tvith Urmuntion* not ron utmt wills the time or 
countn m uhich lit phm tfuni 
lie hngcred through tin next i ir hut jitrct tied 
himself, it he cxpimt it, ** going doitn flit hill ** 
He had for it Inst five inn been nflbch'd twill nit 
asthma, **tid other di orders, tilncli Ins plniurnns 
Here umhlt to reticle ioinrds tin end of Ins life 
be consulted J)r i hom«on i unii ttho Ind, In hrge 
prmni es, and fret t ensures of tin. common pnctict 
orpin stil , firced himself up iuto«*ud<kii rtputition 
'I horn on declared In** dn cmj»trtn Ik a dropsi, and 
dictated par* of tin inter In tmctim of jihp 
but confer td tint Ins belli did not sub ide Jbom- 
son Ind nnn) enemies, and Pope u is pentiadnl to 
di«mi s him 

While lx ms }*t r piblc of 'immanent ind ron- 
tersition is he ins oik dn ittm„ m the air iwth 
Lord JJolmJirohc ind Lord M irehmont he nu Ins 
faiourilo Martin Hlontit it tlx bottom of the terrace, 
and asked Lord Ilohnjirokc to g o nml Inml her up 
Bolmgbrol c, not h\ jng Ins errmd crossed hn lop* 
and at still but Lord Marehniont uho lias a oun- 
ger and It s captious, initcd on the lod\, uho, 
ulien lie came to her, nsl ed, “ \\ Int, is he not 
“dead >ct Siio is said to have injected him, 
uith shameful unkimlness in tiie latter tune of Ins 
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decay ; yet, of the little which he had to leave she 
had a very gieat pait. Their acquaintance began 
eaily; the life of each was pictuied on the otliei’s 
mind, then conversation tberefoie was endeaung, for 
when they met, there was an immediate coalition of 
congenial notions. Pei haps he considered her un- 
willingness to approach the clmnbei of sickness as 
female weakness, or human fiailty ; peiliaps he was 
conscious to himself of peevishness and impatience, 
or, though he was offended by her inattention, might 
yet consider hei mei it as overbalancing her fault ; 
and, if he had sufieied his heart to be alienated fi om 
her, he could have found nothing that might fill liei 
place , he could have only slnunk within himself, it 
was too late to tiansfei his confidence or fondness 

In May, 1744, his death was approaching*, on 
the sixth, he was all day deln ious, which he men- 
tioned foui days afterwaids as a sufficient humilia-' 
tion of the vanity of man , he afteiwaids complained 
of seeing things as thi ought a cm tain, and m false co- 
lours, and one da}’, in the piesence of Dodsley, aslo; 
ed what aim it was that came out from the walk 
He said that his gieatest inconvenience was inability 
to think. 

Bohngbroke sometimes wept ovci him m this state 
of helpless decay , and being told by Spence, that 
Pope, at the mtei mission of his dehnousness, was 
always saying something kind eithei of his piesentor 
absent friends, and that Ins humanity seemed to have 
suivived Ins undei standing, answeied, £C It has so” 
And added, <c I never m my life knew a man that 
“ had so tender a heart foi Ins paiticular fi lends, or 

moie geneial friendship foi mankind-” At another 

* Spence. 
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time lie s-ud, “ I tmel uounl’Jipe’tUe-e thirt\ \eirs, 
“ nnd \-dut’ m\ c elf moic m in^ friendship than — 
His grief tliui supposed his \oicl 1 

Pope expressed undoubting confidence of a future 
state Being asked bt Ins fi lend Ml Hooke, a papist, 
whether he would not die like his father md mother, 
and whether a priest should not he ciiIIlhI he an 
swered, * c 1 do not think it is c ^ctitnlj hut it will be 
"vfcr) right and I thank jou for putting me in 
tl mind of it v 

In the trtorrlmg, after the priefcthhd grten him the 
last sacraments, he said, “ IJiereiv nothing that is 
“ meritorious but virtue and fnonddiip, and indeed 
“ friendship itself is oitl\ a part bf Virtue 

He died in the evening f of the tlmtlcth da) of 
Max , 1^44‘, so plicidl} that tlie attendants did not 
discern the e\act time of his expitntioh I le w as bu- 
ried at iwickenham near his father and mother, 
tv here a lhonumcnt has be‘en erected to him b\ his 
Commentator, the Bishop of Gloucester ‘ 

He left the care of his" pipers to his e\ecutois 
first to Lord Bollngbrol vnd, l if he should not be 
living to the Bail of Mifchmont undoubted!) ex- 
pecting them to bh proud of the trust, and eager to ex- 
tend his Time But let no man dream of influence 
fie} ond his lift Aftcradedeiit time, Dodslev thebook- 
sellervvent to solicit ph fercUcc as the publisher, and 
was told that the parcel had not been } ct inspected 
and, whatever was the reason the world has been dis 
appointed of what was “ reserved for the ne\t age 

* flu w omewhat inaccuntcU expressed I ord IJohngbrokc 
w l not an cxccutoi T ope s papers wtic left to him pecjfically 
or in ci e of his death to I oid Marchniont C 
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He lost, indeed, the favour of Bohngbroke by a 
land of posthumous offence. The political pam- 
phlet called “ The Patnot King” had been put into 
his hands that he might procure the impiession of a 
veiy- few copies, to be distnbuted, accouhng to the 
author’s direction, among his friends, and Pope as- 
sured him that no moie had been piinted than were 
allowed, but, soon after his death, the prmtei 
bi ought and lesigned a complete edition of fifteen 
hundied copies, which Pope had ordeied him to 
punt, and retain '.m secret He kept, as was ob- 
served, his engagement to Pope, better than Pope had 
kept it to Ins fuend; and nothing was known of 
the ti ansaction, till, upon the death of his employer, 
he thought himself obliged to deliver the books to 
the right owner, who, with gieat indignation, made 
a fire in his yard, anddchveiedthe whole impression 
to the flames. ' * 

Hitherto nothing had been done which was not 
naturally dictated by resentment of violated faith ; 
resentment more aciimomous, as the violator had 
been more loved or moretiusted Butheie the an- 

t 

ger might have stopped , the injury was private, and 
there was little clangei from the example. 

Bohngbroke, however, was not yet satisfied ; his 
thnstof vengeance excited him to blast the memory 
of the man over whom he had wept m his last 
struggles , and he employed Mallet, anothei friend 
of Pope, to tell the tale, to the pubhck with all its 
aggiavations Warburton, whose heart was warm 
with his legacy, and tender by the recent separation, 
thought it proper for him to interpose ; and under- 
took, not indeed to vindicate the action, for breach 
of trust has always something criminal, but to exte-* 

nuate 
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nuate it bj an apology Having advanced wliat 
cannot be denied, that moral obi i quit) is made more 
or less excusable b> the motives tint produce it, he 
enquires what evil purpose could have induced Pope 
to break his promise He could not delight Ins vanity 
by usurping the work, which, though not sold m 
shops, had been shewn to a number more than suffi- 
cient to preserve the authors claim he could not 
gratify his avarice, for lie could not sell his plunder 
till Bolingbroke was dead and even then, if the 
cop) was left to another, Ins fraud would be defeated, 
and if left to him«elf would be useless 

Warburton therefore supposes, vv ftli great appear- 
ance of reason, that the irregularity of his conduct 
proceeded w hoi 1) from Ins zeal for BohngbroKc, who 
might perhaps have destroyed the pamphlet, which 
Pope thought it his duty to preserve, even without 
its authors approbation fo tins npolog) an answer 
was written in “ A Letter to the most impudent 
“Man living 

He brought some reproach upon his own memory 
b) the petulant and contemptuous mention made in 
his will of Mr Allen, and an affected repayment of 
his benefactions Mrs Blount, as the known friend 
and favourite of Pope, had been invited to the house 
of Allen, where she comported herself with such in- 
decent arrogance, that she parted from Mrs Allen 
m a state of n reconcdeable dislike, and the door 
was for ever barred against her This exclusion she 
resented with o much bitterness as to refuse any 
legac) from Pope, unless he left the world with a 
disavowal of obligation to Allen Hav ing been long 
under her dominion, now tottenng in the decline of 
life, and unable to resist the violence of her temper, 
L2 or 
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01 pci 1 laps "iBi the pie|iulice of a lover, pcrtii.wkit 
that she had Miflcicd mipioper treatment, lie com- 
plied with hci demand, and ])ollntcd his will with 
female 1 continent Allen accepted the legacy , which 
he gave to the hospital at Bath, obsmmg that Pope 
was ah\\u s a bad accomptaiit, and that, if to ijo/ 
he had put «i cipher moie, he had come neai< i to the 
ti uth ^ . 

‘ 1 lu-< account of the difhrcnrr between Pope* ami Mr Alkn 
V' not so c n cum-d mini is it was m Johnson'* powci to h.m 
mailt it J'lic ]i utiuilais (ounimmcitul to linn couccinmir it 
lie was too indolent to commit to wilting, the btMm.es ul this 
noti i- to sujipli lus omission- 

bpon an imitation m whuli Mis Blount w as int huh d, Mr 
Pope mailt i M«it to Mi Mien at lh ioi -park, mil having ot< asion 
to goto Bristol for a lew days, leit Mm Blount behind him In 
liis ab-cncc Mi-, Blount, who was of the Romish pci-ui-ion, *air- 
mhed m mt lmation to go to the Popish eh ipel at B ith, and dc- 
sued ol Mr Allen the use of his t haunt lor the purpo't , but In. 
being at that time m ijoi ol the city, suggested the impropm a 
of h mug 1 ih cam ige seen at the dooi ot a place ot worslnp, to 
winch as a xmgistiatc he was at leist icstiained Irom gmmr i 
sanction, and might he requited tosiippir--,, ind thctcforede~ued 
to he excused Mis Blount lcsentcd this refusal, and told Pops 
ot it it Ins it tin n, and so infected him with hoi ngc th it they 
both leit the home ahnihtly j 

An instance of the like negligence nm be noted in liis i elation 
of Popes loieot painting, which dilleisinuch fiomthc mfoima- 
tion I gave him on that head A pictuie of Bettciton, celt unis 
copied fiom Ivnellei by Pope X , Loid Mansfield once shewed me 
at Kcnw ood-housc, adding, that it was the only one he cier 
finished, for that the wenkne-s of Ins eyes was an distinction to 
his use ot the pencil II 

1 This is iltoKctlur wumg Pope kept up lu< friend lap with Mr Allen 
to the Kst, as ippi irs by lus lutu-, md Mi, Blount remained m Mr 
Allen’s house some tune after the looIucs-. took place letu ecu 1 er at d 
Mrs Alien Allen’s comers ition with Popi on this subiect, and hi, letters 
to Mrs Blount, all mIiosi quarrels he Mas obliged to share, Mill appear 
m Mr Bowles's edition of Pope’s Works now m the press C 

t See p 74 
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IHL person of Pope is w ell known not to hart* 
been formed by the nicest mode] lie Ins, m his 
account of the “ Little Club, compared himself 
to a spider, and by another is described as protube- 
rant behind and before He is said to ln\e been 
beautiful mhis infancy but he ms of a constitution 
originally feeble and weak and, as bodies of a ten- 
der frame are easilj distorted, Ins deformity was pro- 
bably m part the effect of his application Ills sta- 
tute was so low, that, to bring him to a level with 
common tables, it was necessary to raise his seat 
But Ins face was not displeasing, and li\s eyes wcie 
animated and vivid 

By natural defornntv, or accidental distortion, his 
\ital functions were so much disordered, that his life 
was a “ long disease Ills most frequent assadinent 
was the headach, which he u«ed to relieve hv inhal- 
ing the steam of coffee, which lie veiy frequently re- 
quired 

JVIost of what can be told concerning his petty 
peculiarities was communicated by a female do- 
mestic! of the Earl of Oxford, who I new him per- 
haps after the middle of hfe He was then so weak 
as o stand m perpetual need of female attendance 
extremely sensible of cold, so that he w ore a kind of 
fur doublet, under a slurt of a very coarse warm 
linen with fine sleeves When he rose, he was in- 
vested m boddice made of stiff canvas, being scarcely 
able to hold himself erect till they w ere laced, and 
he then put on a flannel waistcoat One side was 
contracted His legs weie'so slender, that he en- 
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larged their bulk with three pair of stockings which 
were drawn on and off by the maid , for lie was not 
able to diess or undress himself, and neithei went to 
bed noi lose without help Ills weakness made it 
very difficult for him to he clean 

His hair had fallen almost all away; and lie used 
to dine sometimes with Lord Oxford, private ly, in 
a velvet cap. His dre^s of ceremony was black, with 
a tie-wig, and a little sword. 

The indulgence and accommodation which his 
sickness lequired, had taught him all the unpleasing 
and unsocial qualities of a valetudmaiy man He 
expected that eveiy thing should gi\c w r ay to his ease 
or humour, as a child, whose paients will not hear 
her cry, has an unresisted dominion in the nuisery 

C cst que V enfant toujow s cst homme , 

C cst que V homme cst toujow s enfant. 

When he wanted to sleep he “ nodded m company 
and once slumbei ed at his own table w bile the Pi nice 
of Wales was talking of poetiy. 

The reputation which his fnendship ga\epiocuied 
him many invitations, but he was a veiy tiouble- 
some inmate He bi ought no seivant, and had so 
many wants, that a numei ous attendance w*as seal cely 
able to supply them Wherever lie was, lie left no 
room foi anothei, because lie exacted the attention, 
and employed the activity, of the whole family. 
His errands were so frequent and frivolous, that the 
footmen in time avoided and neglected him , and the 
Earl of Oxford discharged some of the servants for 
their resolute refusal of Ins messages The maids, 
\vhen they had neglected their business, alleged that 

they 
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they had been employed by Mr Pope One of his 
constant demands was of coffee in the night, and to 
the noman that waited on him m his chamber he was 
■very burthensome but he was careful to recompense 
her want of sleep and Lord Oxfords servant de- 
clared, thatm the house where her business was to 
answer his call, she would not ash for wages 

He had another fault, easily incident to those who, 
suffering much pain, tlnnl themselves entitled to 
wliatev er pleasures they can snatch He was too indul- 
gent to his appetite he loved meat highly reasoned 
and of strong taste and, at the intervals of the table, 
amused himself with biscuits and dry conserves If 
he sat down to a variety of dishes, he would oppress 
his stomach wath repletion , and though lie seemed 
angry when a dram was offered him, did not forbear 
to drink it His friends, who knew the avenues to 
Ins heart, pampered lam with presents of luxurj, 
which he did not suffer to stand neglected The 
death of great men is not alwajs proportioned to the 
lustre of their lives Hannibal, sajs Juvenal, did 
not perish b} the javelin or the sw ord the Slaughters 
of Cannae were icvenged by a ring The death of 
Pope was imputed by some of his friends to a silver 
saucepan, in which it was his delight to heat potted 
lamprey s 

That he loved too well to eat, is certain but that 
his sensuality shortened his life \\ ill not be hastily 
concluded, when it is ‘remembered tint a confor- 
mation so irregular lasted si\ and fifty 'years, not- 
withstanding such pertinacious diligence of stud; 
and meditation 
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In all his mtei course with mankind, he had great 
delight m artifice, and endeavoured to attain all his 
purposes by mduect and unsuspected methods 
« He hdi dly drank tea without a sti atagem.” If, at the 
house of his fi lends, he wanted any accommodation,' 
he was not willing to ask for it in plain teims, but 
would mention it lemotelyas something convenient; 
though, when it was proem ed, he soon made it ap- 
peal foi whose sake it had been leconi mended Thus 
he teized Loid Oneiy till he obtained a scieen. He 
practised his ai ts 011 such small occasions, that Lady 
Eolmgbroke used to say, 111 a French phrase, that 
<c he played the politician about cabbages and tin- 
cc nips.” His unjustifiable impression of the “ Patuot 
“ King,” as it can be imputed to no pai ticular mo- 
tive, must have proceeded fiom his geneial habit of 
seciecy and cunning, he caught an oppoitumty of 
a sly tuck, and pleased himself with the thought of 
outw itting Bohngbi oke. 

In familiar or convivial comeisation, it does not 
appear that he excelled He may be said to have le- 
sembled .Diyden, as being not one that w’as distin- 
guished by Mvacity m company It is lemarkable, 
that so near Ins tune, so much should be known 
of what he has written, and so little of W'hat he lias 
said . traditional memory letams no sallies of laillery, 
nor sentences of obseivation , nothing eithei pointed 
or solid, either wuse 01 men y. One apophthegm 
only stands upon lecoid When an objection, laised 
against his nisei lption foi Shak^peaie, wms defended 
by the authority of cc Patuclc,” he lephed fc hoi- 
t{ vesco referens”- -that “ he would allow the puL- 
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,f lisher of a Dictionary to know the meaning of a 
single \i ord, but not of two w ords put together 
lie w is fictful and eisily displei ed ind allowed 
himself to be c ipriciously resentful He w ould some 
times Ieaie I ord Oxford ‘•dent!) no one could tell 
why , and was to be courted back b\ more letters and 
messages than the footmen w ere billing to carrv i he 
tible uas indeed infested b\ Lady Miry Woitley, 
yvho nos the fuend ot Lul} Oxford and who, 1 now- 
ing Ins peevishness, could b\ no mtreaties be ic-. 
strained from contradicting him, till their disputes 
were sharpened to such asperity, that one or the 
other quitted the house 

He sometimes condescended to he joculai with 
servants or inferior, but h) no merriment, eithei 
of others or his own, was he eier seen excited to 
1 mghter 

Of his domestiek character, fiugaliti was apart 
eminentl) remarkable Ilaung determined not to 
be dependent, he determined not to he m w nit, and 
therefore wisely mid magnanimously rejected all temp 
tations to expence unsuitable to Ins lortunc 11ns 
general care must be umversalli approicd but it 
sometimes appeared in petty aitihces of par linon}, 
such as the practice of writing his compositions on 
the back of letters, as ma) be seen m the ictnannng 
cop} of the M Iliad, by which peihaps m fix e xears 
five shillings were saved or in a niggardl} reception 
of hts friends and scantiness of cntcit unnient, as, 
yvhen he had two ^ucsts m his house he would set 
at supper a single pint upon the table and, h U ui & 
Ijimself taken two small glasses, would retire and 
pay, “ Gentlemen, I leave }ou to } oui wine 1 et 

he 
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he tells bis fi lends, that “ he has a heart for all, a 
iC house for all, and, whatever they may think, a 
ec fortune for all ” 

He sometimes, howevei, made a splendid dinner, 
and is said to have wanted no part of the skill or ele- 
gance which such peifoimances require. That this 
magnificence should be often displayed, that obstinate 
piudence with which he conducted his affairs would 
not permit, for his levcnue, certain and casual, 
amounted only to about eight hundred pounds a 
year, of which however he declares himself able to 
assign one hundred to chai lty * . 

Of this fortune, which, as it arose fiom publick 
approbation, was very honourably obtained, his ima- 
gination seems to have been too full , it would be 
hard to find a man, so well entitled to notice by his 
wit, that ever delighted so much in talking of Ins 
money. In his Letters, and in Ins poems, Ins gar- 
den' and his giotto, his quincunx and Ins vines, or 
some hints of Ins opulence, are always to he found. 
The gieat topick of Ins lidicule is poverty * the 
crimes with which he repioaches Ins antagonists are 
their debts, their habitation m the Mint, and their 
want of a dinner He seems to be of an opinion not 
veiy uncommon m the woild, that to want money is 
to want every thing. 

Next to the pleasure of contemplating Ins posses- 
sions, seems to be that of enumeiating the men of 

* Part of it aiose from aiv annuity of two hundred pounds a 
year, which he had puicliased either of the late Du] e of Buck- 
inghamshire, or the Dutchess Ins mothei, and which tuts dinged 
on some estate of that family [See p S3 ] The deed by wlucn it 
■\vas gi anted was some yeais in my custody It 

v high 



high rank with whom he acquainted, and whose 
notice he loudty proclaims not to ha\ e been obtained 
by anyiprtctices of meanness 01 servility a boast 
which was ne\£i denied to be true, and to winch 
very few poet$ have ever aspired Pope never set his 
genius to «ale, he ne^er flattered those whom he did 
not love, dr praised those whom he did not esteem 
Savage however leimrkcd, that he began a little to 
relav his digmtv when he wrote a distich for his 
“ Highness s'dog ' 

{ ,His admiration of the Great «cems tohav e increased 
in the advance of life He passed over peers and 
statesmen to inscribe his II tad to Congreve, with a 
magnanimity of which the praise had been complete, 
had his friend s virtue been equal to his wit Wiry 
he was chosen tor so great an honour, it is not now 
possible to know there is no trace m literary history 
of any particular intimacy betw ecu them I he name 
of Congreve appears m the Letters among those of 
Ins other friends, but without any observ able distinc- 
tion or consequence 

To Ins latter works, however, lie took caie to 
annex names dignified with titles, but was notveiy 
bapp) m Ins choice for, except Lord Bathurst, 
none of his noble friends were such as that a good 
man would wish to have Ins intimacy with them 
known to posterity he can derive little honour 
from the notice of Cobham, Burlington, or Boling- 
broke 

Of his social qualities, if an estimate be made 
from his Letters, an opinion too favourable cannot 
easily be formed they exhibit a perpetual and 
ppcl ouded effulgence of general benei olence and 

particular 
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particular fondness There is nothing but liberality, 
gratitude, constancy, and tenderness It has been- 
so long said as to be commonly believed, that the 
tiue characters of men may be found 111 their Lettei s, 
and that he who wntes to his fnend lays Ins heart 
open befoie him. But the tiuth is,' that such weie 
the simple fuendships of the u Golden Age,” and 
< are now the fuendships only of childien Very few 
can boast of heai ts which they dare lay open to them- 
selves, and of which, by whatever accident exposed, 
they do not shun a distinct and continued view , and, 
certainly, what we hide from oui selves we do not 
shew to oui fi lends Theie is, indeed, no transac- 
tion which offeis stionger temptations to fallacy and 
sophistication than epistolary intei course. In the 
eagerness of conveisation the- hist emotions of the 
mind often burst out befoie they aie considered ; in 
the tumult of business, interest and passion have their 
genuine effect, but a fnendly Lettei is a calm and 
deliberate peiformance m the cool of leisuie, m the 
stillness of solitude, and surely no man sits don n to 
depreciate by design his own character 

Friendship has no tendency to secuie veiacity , for 
by whom can a man so much wish to be thought 
better than he is, as by him whose kindness he desires 
to gam or keep ; Even m wilting to the world them 
is less constraint , the author is not confronted •with 
his reader, and takes his chance of approbation 
among the diffeient dispositions of mankind, but 
a Letter is addressed to a single mind, of which the 
piejudices and paitiahties aie known , and must 
therefoie please, if not by favouimg them, by ioi- 
beanng to oppose them. 
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JTo charge those fivounble repie&entations, which 
tnen give of then on n minds w lth the guilt of hy- 
pocritical falsehood, would shew mote seventy than 
knowledge ( The w liter commonly believes himself 
Almost everj mans thoughts, while tbe\ aie ge- 
neral arc light and -most hearts are pure while 
temptation is aw a) It is eas\ to aw -den gene 

rous sentiments m pnvaev to despise death when; 
there is no danger to glow with benevolence when 
there is nothing to he given Whjle such ideas are 
touned, thev are felt and s^lf love docs not inspect) 
the gleam of virtue to be the meteoi of fine} 

It the Lettcis ot Pope are considered nierel) as 
compositions thev seemed to he premeditated and 
artificial It is bne thing to vvijte, because theta 
is something i which the mind wishes to discliaige 1 
ind another, to ohcit the imagination, because 
ceiemouy orvanity require something to he written 
Pope confesses Ins eirlv Letters to be vitiated with 
affectation and ambition to know whether he dis 
entangled himself from these perv erters of epistolarj 
■integritv his bool and his life must he set in com- 
parison 

One ol his favourite topicl s is contempt of Ins 
own poetr} Lor this, if it lnd been real, he would 
deserve no commend \tion and in this he was cer- 
tainly not smceie, for his high v due of himsqlf was 
sufhcit nth observed and of w hat could he he proud 
but of Jus poetrv He vviitc«, ho savs when “ lie 
1 has just nothing else to do vet Swift complains 
that ho w as nev ei at leisure foi comer ation, because 
lie had “ alwaj s some poetic d scheme m his head 
It was punctuallv required that his v ntmg bov 

should 
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should be set upon his bed before he rose; and 
Loid Oxford’s domeslick related, that, m the dread- 
ful -wmtei of foi ty, she was called from her bed by 
him four times m one night, to supply him with 
paper, lest he should lose a thought. 

He pretends insensibility to ccnsuie and criticism, 
though it was observed by all who knew him th.it 
eveiy pamphlet distuibed ins quiet, and that his ex- 
treme lintability laid him open to perpetual 'vex- 
ation , but he wished to despise ins cuticks, and 
theiefoie hoped that he did despise them 

As he happened to live in two reigns when the 
Com t paid little attention to poetry, he nursed in his 
mind a foolish disesteem of Kings, and proclaims that 
“ he nevei sees Courts ” Yet a little regard shewn 
him by the Puncc of Wales melted his obduracy ; 
and he had not much to say w hen he v* as asked by 
his Ro\al Highness, “ How he could love a Prince 
“ while he disliked Kings 

He veiy frequently professes contempt of the 
woild, aitd repiesents lnmself as looking on man- 
kind, sometimes with gay indifference, as on emmets 
of a hillock, below his seiious attention , and some- 
times with gloomy indignation, as onmonstei's moie 
worthy of hatred than of pity These weie disposi- 
tions appai ently counterfeited How could he despise 
those whom he lived by pleasing, and on whose appro- 
bation his esteem of himself was supersti ucted? Why 
should he hate those to w'hose favour he owed his 
honour and his ease Of things that terminate 
human life, the world is the proper judge , to despise 
its sentence, if it weie possible, is not just ; and if it 
w r eie just, is not possible. Pope was far enough from 

this 
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this unreasonable temper he ms sufficiently a fool 
to Fame , and, his fault was, that he pretended to 
neglect it t His levity and his sullenness vere only 
in his Letters he passed through , common life, 
sometimes v eved, and sometimes pleased, with the 
natural emotions of common men <j > 

His scorn of the Great is too often repeated to 
be real no f man thinks, much of that wjnch hp 
despises trad as falsehood is alwajs in danger of 
inconsistency, he makes it his boast at another time 
that he lives among them Ij { 

Jt is evident th it his own importance swells often 
in his mmd He is afraid of writing, lest the clerks 
of theiPost-ofiice should know his secrets he, has 
many enemies he considers himself as surrpunded by 
universal jealousy “ after man) deaths, and 'many 
“ dispersion?, two or three of us, savs he, “ may 
** still be brought together, not to plot, but to divert 
“ourselves, and the woild too, it it pleases and 
they can live together, and ft «he\v what fnendswits 
“may be in spite of all the fools in the world” 
All this while it was likely that the cferks did not 
know his hand he certain 1) had no, more enemies 
than a publick character like his inevitably excites 
and with what degree of friendship tliCj wits might 
live, very few weie so much fools as ever to en- 
quire , 

Some part of this pretended discontent lie learned 
from Sw lft, and expresses, it, I thml , most frequently 
m his correspondence with him Swift s re c entment 
w as unreasonable, but it was sincere Pope s was the 
mere immickiy of his friend, a fictitious part which 
he began to pla) before it became him When he 
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Was only twenty -fne yeais old, he 1 elated that c; d 

u glut of study .md lelnemenf li.ul tin own Inin on 

c<: the world and llrat there was daiigoi lest “ a glut 

“ of the woild should thiow hiln back upon stiuty 

‘‘and I'etneinent *’ To this Swift artsueied with 

gi eat pi opi letv , tliat Pope had not ) el acted 02 suf_ 

feied enough ill the woild to haie become weaiyof 

it And, indeed, it must hau* been some very 

pow'eihd 1 Cason that can dme back to solitude him 

Mho has once enjoyed the pleasant s ol society 

In the Lett us both of Swift and Pope theie appears 

such nai row ness of mmd, as makes them insensible 

of any excellence that has not some afhmU w ith their 
«/ » 

own, and confines them esteem and «-»ppi obation to 
so small a numbei, that whoetei should foim Ins 
opinion of the age fiom their lepiesentation, would 
suppose them to lia\e In eel anndst ignorance and 
baibaiity, unable to find among then conlempoiarlcs 
either vntue 01 intelligence, and persecuted by those 
that could not undei stand them 

When Pope mmmuis at tlie woild, when he pio- 
fesses contempt of fame, when he speaks of nches 
and poverty, of success and disappointment, with 
negligent indiflei ence, he oei land y does not expiess 
Ins habitual and settled sentiments, but eithei wiL 
fulty disguises his own cluuac tei, or, what is inoie 
likely, invests himself with tompoiaiy qualities, and 
sallies out m the colours of the present moment 
Iiis hopes and feais, his joj s and sonows, acted 
stiongly upon his mind, and, if he diffeied fiom 
otheis, it was not by caielessness , he was lintable 
and resentful , Ins malignity to Philips, whom he had 
fiist made ridiculous, and then hated for being angiy, 
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continued too long Of his yarn desire to male Bent- 
ley contemptible, I never heard any adequate lea- 
son He w as -sometimes wanton in his attacks and, 
before Chandos, Lady W ortley , and Hill, was mean 
in his retreat , t 

The virtues which seem tq have had most of Ins 
affection were liberality and fidelity of friendship, in 
which it does not appear that he was other than he 
describes lumsejf tHis fortune did not suffei Insula- 
rity to be splendid and conspicuous , but he assisted 
Dodsley with a hundred pounds, that he might open 
a shop and, of the subscription of, forty pounds a 
year that he raised for, Swage twenty were paid by 
himself He was accused of loving money but ( his> 
love was eagerness to gam, not solicitude to 1 eep { it 
In the duties of fnendship he was zealous and con- 
stant his early maturity of mind commonly united 
him with men older than himself, and therefore, 
without attaining any considerable length of lift, lie 
saw t niany companions of his ^ outli sink into the. 
grave bu it does not appeal that he lost a single 
fuend by coldness 01 by injury , those who loved 
him once, continued their kindness His ungiateful 
mention of \llen in Ins w ill, was the effect qf Ins 


adherence to one whom he had known much longer, 
and whom I15 naturally loved with greater fond- 
ness His violition of the trust reposed m him 
by Bohngbiol e, could have no motive inconsistent 
with the warme t affection he either thought the 


action so near to indifferent that he fopgojb it^ or 
''O Iaudible that he expected his friend ( to ap- 
prove it ‘ , , ~ . 
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It was reported, with such confidence as almost to 
enforce belief, that in the papeis entrusted to his 
executors was found a defamatory Life of Swift, 
which he had prepared as an instrument of ven- 
geance, to be used if any provocation should be ever 
given About this I enquired of the Earl of March- 
mont, who assured me that no such piece was among 
his remains. 

The religion in which he lived and died was that 
of the Church of Rome, to which m ins correspon- 
dence with Racine he professes himself a sincere ad- 
herent That he w r as not scrupulously pious in some 
part of his life, is known by many idle and indecent 
applications of sentences taken from the Scriptures ; 
a mode of merriment which a good man dreads for 
its profaneness, and a witty man disdains for its easi- 
ness and vulgarity. Rut to whatever levities he has 
been betrayed, it does not appear that his principles 
were ever corrupted, or that he ever lost Ins belief 
of Revelation. The positions which he transmitted 
from Bolmgbioke he seems not to have understood, 
and was pleased with an interpretation that made 
them orthodox. 

A man of such exalted superiority, and so little 
moderation, would naturally have all Ins delinquen- 
cies observed and aggravated ; those who could not 
deny that he was excellent, would rejoice to find 
that he was not perfect. 

Perhaps it may be imputed to the unwillingness 
with which the same man is allowed to possess many 
advantages, that his learning has been depreciated. 
He certainly was, in his early life, a man of great 
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literary curiosity and, when he w rote his t( Essay 
“ on Criticism, had, for his age, a very uidd ac- 
quaintance with boohs When he entered into the 
living world, it seems to ha\e happened to lnm as 
to many others, that he was less attentive to dead 
masters , he studied m the academy of Paracelsus, 
and made the universe his favourite volume He 
gathered his notions fresh from reality, not from the 
copies of authors, but the originals of nature Yet 
there is no reason to believe that literature ever lost 
his esteem he always professed to love readings 
and Dobson, who spent some time at his house trans- 
lating his “ Essay on Man, when I asked him what 
learning he found him to possess, answered, “ More 
“ than I expected His frequent references to 
history, his allusions to vanous kinds of knowledge, 
and his images selected from art and nature, with his 
observations on the operations of the mind and the 
modes of life, shew an intelligence perpetually on the 
wing, excursive, vigorous, and diligent, eager to 
pursue knowledge, and attentive to retain it 

From this curiosity arose the desire of travelling, 
to which he alludes in Ins verses to Jervas, and 


which, though he never found an opportunity 
to gratify it, did not leave him till his life de- 
- clinyd 

V/Of Ins intellectual character, the constituent and 
fundamental principle was good sense, a prompt and 
intuitive perception of consonance and propriety 
He saw immediately, of Ins own conceptions, what 
was to be chosen, and what to be rejected and, m 
the works of others, vvliat was to be shunned, and 
what was to be copied 
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But good sense alone is a relate and quiescent qua- 
lity 3 which manages its possessions well, but does not 
mciea^e them , it eolh a- lew materials for its own 
operations, and pieseives safety, but never gains su- 
premacy. Pope had likewise' gemuV, a mind active, 
ambitious, and adventuious, always investigating, 
always aspi ling, m its widest seal dies still longing 
togoforwaid, in its highest flights still wishing to 
be highei , always imagining something greater 
than it knows, always endca\ om nig moie than it 
can do 

To assist these powers, he is saul to have had gieat 
stiength and exactness of memoiy. That which he 
had heard oi lead was not easily lost ; and he had 
befoie him not onlv wdiat his own meditations 
suggested, but what he had found m other wn- 
teis that might be accommodated to his piesent 
pm pose 

These benefits of natuie he improved by incessant 
and unweaned diligence, he had recouise to every 
souice of intelligence, and lost no opportunity of 
mfoimation, he consulted the living as w’ell as the 
dead, he lead his Compositions to his fi lends, and 
was never content wuth mediocutv, when excellence 
could be attained. Tie consideied poetiy as the bu- 
siness of his life , and, howevei he might seem to 
lament Ins occupation, he follow ed it with constancy , 
to make veises was his fust laboui, and to mend 
them was his last 

Piom Ins attention to poetry he was nevei diveited. 
If convei sation ofteied any thing that could be im- 
pioved, he committed it to papei , if a thought, or, 
pci haps an expiession moiy happy than was common, 
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‘rose to his mind, lie was careful' to write it an in 
dependent distich was preserved for in opportunity 
of insertion and some little fragments lnve been 
found containing lines, or parts of lines, to be 
Drought upon it some other tune t 

1 He was one of those few whose labour is their plea- 
sure he was never elevated to negligence, noi w ea- 
rned to impatience he nevei pas ed a fault unamend 
ed b) jndiflerence, nor quitted it b) despair He la- 
boured Ins works first *o gain reputation, md after- 
wards to keep it 

Of composition there are different methods Some 
employ at once memory and invention, and, with 
little intermediate use of the pen, form and poll h 
large masses by continued meditation, and write then 
productions onfy when, in their own opinion, they 
have completed them It is related of Virgil, tint 
his custom Was to pour out a great number of v erses 
m the morning, and pa«?s the da} in retrenching exu- 
berances, and coricctmg inaccuracies I he method 
of Pope, as nia} be collected fiom his translation, 
was to write 111*, first thoughts in his first words, and 
gradual!) to amplify, decorate, rectify, and refine 
them * ~ 

With such faculties, and such dispositions, he ex- 
celled ev ery other w ritei in poetical prudence he 
wrote m such a manner as might expose him to few 
Inzaids lie used almost always the same fabrick of 
aerse and, indeed, by those few essay s which hemide 
of any other, he did not enlarge his reputation Of tins 
uniformity the certain consequence was readiness and 
dexterity ‘‘ By perpetual practice, language had, m 
Ins mind, a s) stematical arrangement , hav ing alw 1) s 
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the same use for words, he had Words so selected 
and combined as to be ready at his call. This in- 
crease of facility he confessed himself to have per- 
ceived in the progress of his translation 

But what was yet of more impoitance, his effu- 
sions weie always voluntary, and his subjects chosen 
by himself His independence secured him from 
di udging at a task, and labouring upon a bai ren to- 
piek , he nevei exchanged praise foi money, not 
opened a shop of condolence or congi atulation His 
poems, theiefore, weie scaicely ever temporal y. He 
suifeied coionations and loyal mai riages to pass with- 
out a song , and denved no opportunities fiom recent 
events, nor any popularity from the accidental dis- 
position of his leaders He was never leduced to 
the necessity of soliciting the sun to shine upon a 
bnth-day, of calling the Graces and Virtues to a 
wedding, or of saying what multitudes have said 
beioie lum When he could produce nothing new, 
he was at liberty to be silent 

His publications were foi tbe same leason never 
hasty Tie is said to have sent nothing to the pi ess 
all it had lam two years under Ins inspection ; it is at 
least ceitam, that he ventuied nothing without nice 
examination. He suffered the tumult of imagina- 
tion to subside, and the novelties of invention to grow 
familiar. He knew that the mind is always ena- 
moured of its own productions, and did not trust 
his hist fondness He consulted his fi lends, and 
listened w uh gieat willingness to criticism; and, 
what was of more importance, he consulted himself, 
and let nothing pass against his own judgment. 
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He professed to have learned his poetry from Dr} - 
den, whom, whencvenn opportunity vns presented, 
he praised through his whole life with unvaried libe- 
rality and perhaps his character ma} receive some 
illustration, if he be compared with Ins master 

Integrity of understanding and nicety of discern- 
ment were not allotted in a less proportion to Drydcn 
than to Pope Die rectitude of Dr} den s mind was 
sufficiently shewn b} the dismission of Ins poetical 
prejudices, and the rejection of unnatural thoughts 
and rugged numbers But\Dr}~dui\iever desired to 
apply all the judgment thafTlie had He wrote, 
and professed to write, inerel} for the people 
and when he pleased others, he contented himself 
He spent no tunc in struggles to rouse latent powers 
he never attempted to make that better which was 
already good, nor often to mend what lie must have 
known to be fault} He wrote, as he tells us, with 
ver} little consideration , when occasion or necessity 
called upon him, lie poured out what the present 
moment happened to suppl} , t and, when once it 
had passed the press, ejected it from his mind for, 
when lie had no pecuniar} interest, he had no further 
solicitude 

Pope w as not content to satisf} lie desired to 
excel, and therefore always endeavoured to do Ins 
best , he did not court the candour, but dared the 
judgment of his reader, and, expecting no indul- 
gence from others, he shewed none to himself He 
examined lines and words with minute and puncti- 
lious observation, and retouched every part with in- 
defatigable diligence, till he had left nothing to be 
forgiven 
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' For this reason he kept his pieces veiy long m his 
hands, while lie cdnsidcied and icconsideied them. 
The'only poems Vhicli carVbe supposed to have been 
i\ i itten with such legai’d td'the times as might hasten 
then publicatibh, 1 vveie the two satnes of <c Thirty- 
f< eight,” of wlneh'Dodslcy told me' that they were 
bicught to 'lnm by ‘the authdi, that they might be 
fanly copied. ’ !v ‘ Almost 'eveiy line, ’ he 'sa'<d,‘ “ has 
then ( written twice ovei I gave him a cleaitti’an- 

<f script; vVhich'he ’sen t f some time aftei wards 'lo Vnc 
<e foi the 'press, with almost eveiy line written twice 
cc ovei a second tinid 4 ” ’ 1 

His dectaf atldli, that his c v aie foi his works ceased 
attlieil publication^' was not stiictly tine’ ‘ Ills pa- 
i6ntal Attention 'nCvei abandoned them'', what he 
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fdimd'dlniss in the fiist editio'n, he silently conected 
in' those that' followed f Tie appeals to have hevised 
the !,u I held/’ ‘a'hd '’heed it fiom some of its imper- 
fection's ; r add' ’ the’ ' ’Essay otf ‘ C i theism 3 ’ ' i cceived 
lliany' dm pi dvemeh'ts' dFtei its first ‘ 'clp[ie f a i rance "It 
will seldom' be round that tie dlteied without* adding 
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clearness, elegance, ’or Vigoui Pope 'had pei haps' 
the 5 judgment of Diyderi ; ’but Diydeiv ’certainly 
wanted the diligence of Pope Ji ‘ 

< Tn-a’cquiied knowledge, the supeilonty mustbe 
allowed to BiycVeh, who«e education was more sclio- 
lMick, and 'who‘°befoie he became an autlioi had 
be^n^allowed ftYore tiiiiefoi study/ v» lllr better mean* 
pf 'lnform’ahoiik His mmd lias' a lafgei 1 lanfre, 1 and 
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ex ten s i ve - c ’ rc u ni fe 1 en ce of science 1 Diydeh' knew - 
more of man m his(geneial natuie; and Tope in his * 
{ocal manneis. The notiohs'oFDivdeil v»eie formed 
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"bj compf-cbt-hsii e spccnl itiun mil those of Pope by 
minute attention * I here is more dignitj in the know- 
lklreofDrjelen, anil more cert lint, in lint of Pope 
Poetr\ *\\'is nbt the sole pnise of either ior both 
e\celled 111 Miiic in prase but Pope did not borrow 
Ins proM! from lux prcdece«or 1 I he st\le of Dry- 
den is capricious uul varied , tint of Pope is cau- 
tious and umfoim Drwlcn oh enes the motions of 
Ins on n nun A Pope constrains lin mind to Ins own 
f rules of composition Dry den is sometimes vehe- 
i ment and rapid* FApcisalw i\s smooth, uniform, and 
\ gentle Dr) den s page W a natural field, rising into 
j inequalities, ind'divcrsiflCd b) the varied exuberance v 
of abundant vegetation Popes is a velvet hum, ( 
^shaven byjtjke scvtlic, and Ie\ elled b\ the roller 
* Of gemuOtlnt power which constitutes a poet, 
tMt quality*™ ithout which judgment is Void, and 
knovUed^e is lilert tint cneig) which Collects, com- 
bines nmjStihCs, und anim ates , the superiority must, 
with some he itation, he allowed to Df^dcn It is 
not to be inferred, that of this poetic d vigour Pope 
bad only a httlej because Drydeil had more ior 
every oilier writei since Aid ton must give place to 
Pope and even ot Dry den it must belaid, tint, if 
he has brighter paragraphs, he lias not better poems 
Drydens performances wcic dways Jn«t\, cither 
excited by some external oec vsicm, or extOi ted by 
domt stick necessity^, 1 he composed without conside- 
ration, and published without con ection What Ins 
mind could supply at call, or gathu m one txcur- 
siair, was all tint lib sought, md all tint lie gave, 
The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to con 
{lense Jus sentiments, to multiply hn images, and to 
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accumulate all that study might produce, or chance 
might supply. If the flights of Dryden therefore 
are higher, Pope continues longer on the wing. If 
of Dry den’s fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope’s the 
heat is mote legular and constant Dryden often 
suipasses expectation, and Pope nevei falls below it. 
Dryden is 1 ead with frequent astonishment, and Pope 
with perpetual delight: 

This paiallel will, I hope, when it is well consi- 
deied, be found just ; and if the leader should sus- 
pect me, as I suspect myself, of some paitial fondness 
for the memory of Diyden, let him not too hastily 
condemn me ; for meditation andenquny may, per- 
haps, shew him the 1 easonableness of my determi- 
nation. , 

THE Works of Pope are now to he distinctly 
examined, not so much with attention to slight 
faults or petty beauties, as to the general character 
and effect of each performance. 

It seems natural for a young poet to initiate him- 
self by Pastorals, which, not professing to imitate 
real life, require no experience; and, exhibiting 
only the simple operation of unmingled passions, 
admit no subtle reasoning or deep enquny. Pope’s 
pastorals aie not however composed but with close 
thought ; they have reference to the times of the 
day, the seasons of the year, and the periods of hu- 
man life The last, that which turns the attention 
upon age and death, was the author’s favounte. To 
tell of disappointment and miseiy, to thicken the 
daikness of futurity, and peiplex the labyrinth of 
uncertainty, has been always a delicious employment 
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of the poets His preference w as probably just I 

wish, however, that his fondness had not over- 
loo 1 ed a line m which the Zephyrs are made to la- 
ment in silence i 

To charge these pastorals with want of invention, 
is to require what was never intended Ihe imita 
tions are so ambitiously frequent, that the w riter evi- 
dently means rather to shew his literature than his 
wit It is surely sufficient for an author of sixteen, 
not only to be able to copy the poems of antiquity 
with judicious selection, but to have obtained 
cient power of language, and shill m metre, to ex- 
hibit a series of versification, which had in English 
poetry no precedent, nor Ins since had an imitation 
The design of U indsor Forest is evidently derived 
from “ Coopers Hill, with «ome attention to 
Waller s poem on “ The Park , but Pope cannot be 
denied to excel his masters in variety and elegance, 
and the art of interchanging description, narrative, 
_jujd morality The objection made by Dennis is 
the want of plan, of a legular subordination of parts 
terminating m the principal and qngmal design 
There is tins w ant m most descriptive poems, because 
"as the scenes, which they must exhibit successively, 
are nil subsisting at the, same time, the order m 
which they are shewn must by necessity bq arbitrary , 
and more is not to be expected fiom the last part 
than from the first The attention, therefoie, which 
cannot be detained by suspense, must be excited by 
diversity, such as hi* poem offers to its reader 
But the desire of diversity may be too much in- 
dulged the parts of a Windsor Torest which de- 
serve least praise, are those which were added to en- 
liven 
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liven the stillness of the scene, the appearance of 
Father Thames, and the transformation of Lodona. 
Addison had in his “ Campaign*’ derided the Rivers 
that “ use fiom their oozy beds” to tell stones of 
heioes ; and it is theiefoie strange that Pope should 
adopt a fiction not only unnatural but lately censured. 
The story of Lodona is told with sweetness , but a 
new metamoiphosis is a leady and puerile expedient i 
nothing *is 'easier than to tell how a fiowei was once 
a blooming vngm, or a' rock ah ohduiate tyiant. 

' The “ Temple of Fafne” lias, as Steele warmly 
declared, “ r a thousand beauties.” Every part is 
Splendid', theie is gieat luxunance of ornaments'; 
tli’e oiigiriai 1 ' vision' ’of Chaucer was nevei denied to 
be much 1 imptoved , the allegory ls’vfiiy skilfully 
continued, the imagery' is properly selected, arid 
learnedly 'displayed , yet, with' all this comprehen- 
sion of excellence, as its scene is laid m remoti ages, 
and its' sentiments/ if the cohbludmg patagi aph be 
excepted, have little 1 elation to geneial manner^ of 
66 mmon life, it nevei obtained much notice, but is 
tinned silently over, and seldom quoted 01 mentioned 
with eitliei praise 01 blame. 1 ' 

That The Messiah excels the “ Polho” is no great 
praise, if it be consideied fiom what onginal the 
improvements are derived 1 ' 1 - 

The cc Vei sefeon the Unfortunate Lady” have di awn 
much attention by the lllatsdahle smgulaiity of treat- 
ing suicide whit respect , and they must be allowed 
to be wntten in some parts with vigoious animation, 
Suid m others with gentle fendCi ness , noi has’ Pope 
produced any poem m which the sense'prOdominates 
moie over the diction. But the tale is hot skilfully 
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told j it is not easy to discover the character df either 
the Lady or her Guardian History relates that she 
mv about j to disparage herself by a marriage with 
an jnfenor Pope praises her for the dignity of am- 
bition, and \ et condemns the uncle to detestation for 
his pride the ambitious Io\e of a nieccimay be ob- 
po^ed bv the interest, malice, or envy of nhmncle, 
but never bv his pride On such an occasion a po6t 
may be allowed to be obscure, but inconsistency 
never can be right * T 

The f Ode for St Cecilias Day was undertaken 
at the desire of Steele in this the author is generally 
confessed to have miscarried, y et lie has miscarried 
only as compared with Dry den for he has far out- 
gone other competitors Drydens plan is better 
chosen history w ill always take stronger hold of the 
attention than fable the passions excited by Dry den 
are the pleasures and pams of real life the scene of 
Pope is laid in imaginary existence Pope is read 
with calm acquiescence, Dr\den with tuibulentde- 

* The account herein before given of this, lady and her cata 
.Strophe cited by John on from Ruff head with a kind of acqui 
e cence in the truth thereof seen) no othei than might have beta 
extracted from theverscs themselves t I have m my possessiona 
letter to Dr Johnson containing the name of the lady, and a 
reference to a gentleman well known in the literary world for 
herhiston Him 1 have seen and from a memorandum of some 
particulars to the purpo e cpmmumcated to him by a lad) of qua 
lity lie informs tne that the unfortunate lad) s name Was Wi 
thinbur) corruptly pronounced W mbitiy that she was in love 
with Pope and would have married him that her guardian 
though she was deformed m person lookin 0 upon such a match 
as beneath her sent her to a convent j and that a noo e and not 
a sword put an end to her life. H 
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light ; Pope hangs upon the ear, and Dryden finds 
the passes of the mind. 

Both the odes want the essential constituent of 
metrical compositions, the stated recurrence of settled 
numbers. It may be alleged that Pindar is said by 
Horace to have written nwncris lege solutis : but as 
no such laxperfoi mances have been transmitted to us, 
the meaning of that expression cannot be fixed ; and 
perhaps the like return might properly be made to a 
modern Pmdarist, as Mr. Cobb received from Bent- 
ley, who, when he found his criticisms upon a Gieek 
Exercise, which Cobb had piesented, refuted one 
after another by Pmdar s authority, cried out at last, . 
<c Pmdar was a bold fellow, but thou ait an lmpu- 
C( dent one.” 

If Pope’s ode be paiticularly inspected, it will be 
found that the first stanza consists of sounds well 
chosen indeed, but only sounds. 

\ The second consists of hyperbolical common- 
places, easily to be found, and peihaps v\ ithout much 
difficulty to be as well expressed. 

In the third, however, there are numbeis, images, 
haimony, and vigour, not unworthy the antagonist 
ofDiyden. Had all been like this but every pait 
cannot be the best. 

The next stanzas place and detain us m the dark 
and dismal regions of mythology, where neithei hope 
nor fear, neither joy nor sorrow", can be found . the 
poet however faithfully attends us • we have all that 
can be performed by elegance of diction, 01 sweet- 
ness of verification , but w hat can form avail with- 
out better matter ^ 


The 



The last stanza recurs again to common places 
The conclusion is too evidently modelled by that of 
Dry den and it maybe remarked that both end 
with the same fault , the comparison of each is literal 
on one side, and metaphorical on the other 

Poets do not alway s express their own thoughts 
Pope, with all this labour in the praise of Mustek, 
was ignorant of its principles, and insensible of its 
effects 

One of his greatest, though of his earliest works, 
is the** Essay on Criticism," which, if he had w ntten 
nothing else, would have placed him among the first 
criticks and the first poets, as it exhibits every inode 
of excellence that can embellish or dignify didactick 
composition, selection of matter, novelty of arrange- 
ment, justness of precept, splendour of illustration, 
and propriety of digression I know not whether it 
be pleasing to consider that he produced this piece at 
twenty, and never afterwards excelled it he that 
delights himself with observing that such powers 
may be so soon attained, cannot but grieve to think 
tliat life was ever after at a stand 

To mention the particular beauties of the Essay 
would be unprofitably tedious but X cannot forbear 
to observe, that the comparison of a students pro 
gress in the sciences with the journey of a tnvellu 
in the Alps, is perhaps the best that English poetry 
can shew A simile, to be perfect, must both il- 
lustrate and ennoble the subject must shew it to the 
understanding m a clearer view, and display it to 
the fancy with greater dignity, but either of these 
qualities may be sufficient to recommend it In di- 
dactick 
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dactick poetry, of which the gieat pmposc* is instruc- 
tion, a simile may be praised which lllustiates, though 
it does not ennoble, m heioicks that may be ad- 
mitted which ennobles, though it docs not illustrate. 
That it may be complete, it is lequned to exhibit, 
hidependently of its references, a pleasing image; 
for a simile is said to be a short episode. To this 
antiquity was so attentive, that ciicumstnnces weie 
sometimes added, which, having no parallels, served 
only to fill the imagination and pi oduccd what Per- 
lault ludicrously called “ companions with a long 
“tail* In then simihes the gieatest wnteis have 
sometimes failed , the slnp-iace, compaied with the 
chai lot-race, is neithei ilhistiated noi aggiandised; 
land and watei make all thcchfleience* when Apollo, 
lunmng after Daphne, is likened to a gic) hound 
chasing a liaie, tlieic is nothing gained , the ideas of 
puisuit and flight aie too plain to be made plainer; 
and a god and the daughtei of a god aie not lepie- 
sentecl much to then advantage by a hare and clog. 
The simile of the Alps has no useless paits, yet af- 
fords a stnkmg pictuie by itself ; it makes the foie- 
going position better understood, and enables it to 
take fastei hold on the attention ; it assists the ap- 
prehension, and elevates the fancy. 

Let me likewise dwell a little on the celebiatecl 
paragiaph, in which it is dnectcd that “the sound 
“ should sccin an echo to the sense a piecept vv Inch 
Pope is allowed to have obseived beyond any other 
English poel 

This notion of representative metie, and thedesiie 
of discov ei mg fiequent adaptations ot the sound to 
the sense, have produced, m my opinion, many 
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wild Conceits and imaginary beauties All tint can 
furnish this representation are the sounds of the words 
considered singly, and the time in which they are 
pronounced Every language has some w ords framed 
to exhibit the noises which they express, as thump , 
rattle, growl, hiss These however are but few, and 
the poet cannot make them more, nor can they be 
of any use but when sound is to be mentioned *1116 
time of pronunciation was in the dactylick measures 
of the learned languages capable of considerable 
variety but that v anety could be accommodated 
only to motion or duration^ and different degrees of 
motion were perhaps expressed by verses rapid 01 
slow, without much attention of the writer, when 
the image had full possession of his fane} but our 
language having little flexibility, our verses can dil 
fer very little in their cadence 1 lie fancied resem- 
blances, I fear, arise sometimes merely from the am 
biguity of words there is supposed to be some rela- 
tion between a soft line and a soft couch, or between 
hard syllables and hard fortune 

Motion, however, may be m some sort exempli 
fled and yet it may be suspected that in such resem- 
blances the mind often governs the ear, and the 
sounds are estimated by their meaning One of 
their most successful attempts has been to describe 
the labour of Sisyphus 

j With man} aweary step, and man} a groan, 

Up a high hill he heaves a huge rouud stdne , 

The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground 
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Who doe6 not peiceive the stone to move slowly up- 
ward, and loll violently back ? But set the same 
numbeis to another sense , 

While many a meny tale, and many a song, 

Chear’d the rough road, v'e wish’d the rough road long 
The tough road then, returning in a round, 

Mock’d our impatient steps, for all was fatty ground 

We have now surely lost much of the delay, and 
much of the rapidity. 

But, to shew how little the greatest master of 
numbers can fix the principles of reprosentatne har- 
mony, it will be sufficient to remark that the poet, 
who tells us, that 

When Ajax stmes some rock’s iastw,eight to throw. 
The line too labours, and the words nio\ c slow 
Not so, when swift Camilla scorns the plain, 

Fheso’ei th’ unbending coin, and slums along the main; 

when he had enjoyed for about thirty years the praise 
of Camilla’s lightness of foot, he tiied another ex- 
periment upon sound and time , and produced this 
memorable triplet , 

Waller was smooth ; but Diyden taught to join 
The varying -verse, the full resounding !jne, r 

The long majestick maich, and energy divine ' 

Here are the swiftness of the rapid race, and the 
march of slow-paced majesty, exhibited by the same 
poet m the same sequence of syllables, except that 
the exact prosodist will find the lme of swiftness b Y 
one time longer man that of tardiness. 
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s Beauties of Ous lirnl nr*. common!; fancied am! 
when ml, ore technical mu! nugatory not to lx. tv 
jeeted, nnd not to In. ohcit *1! 

~ io ihe pm cs which in\t Ixxn nrcumnhtcd on 
the <l Kipe of the l/irk 1 * In renders of even ck'< 
from the crttioU to the \\aitm„ unul, it is dill cult* 
to nnk< *im ndibtmn Of tint ninth is unit* -*illv 
allowed to In. the 1110 t at ru tut of Ml ludirroi 
comjn itmn« let it nthcr In nm t pnrxd from 
what *onrris tht pow« r of ph-* ' dimu! 

l)r \\ arburtoit, nh »t jut II <1 in title I p r<pica 
citi, Ins remarked tint the p iit'i tun! agents an. 
vtr) happily iltjitnl to the j urpr < of the jxxun 
Hit Heathen duties #— n no Iim^« r ^ui atfenlnm 
ut Itnuld Inti turn* I mv frnn n v cutest between 
\cnjs an I Dnm I In tinj!' me nt of allegorical 
persons dwav* excite* twnv ctw i «f its own hl»*ur 
<ht> this nn> product cfli-c , hut onnot conduct 
actions win n the. phantom 1 put m n o ion, it di« 
solves tlun Discord nm nw n mutiny but IJis 
cord cannot conduct a unroll or Intit^c n town 
J’ojk brought into Mew mew rice of Iktntjj with 
powers am! passions projwrtiomte to their <>]*.ration 
Jhe S\Jp!is and Gnomes ret, nt the toilet and the 
tea table, ulnt mem temlick ami more powerful 
plnutonis perform on the «tonm ocean, or the field 
of lntth they {,ivc their proper 1 tip, tmd do their 
proper nmclncf 

Pojk. is said, b\ m objector, not to ln\e been the 
inventor of this pettj n if inn 1 elnr^t which nngl t 
with morejit tiee lmc l>een brought against the au 
thor of the “ llml, who doubtless adopted the r*. 
hgious p\ tem of Ins countr) for wh it n there, but 
2 the 
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the names oflus agents, which Pope lias not invented' 
Has he not assigned them characters and operations 
nevei heard of befoie 5 Has lie not, at least, given 
them their fust poetical e\istcnce? It this is not 
sufficient to denominate Ins work original, nothing 
oiisinal evei can be wntten. 

In this woik are exhibited, m a very high degree, 
the two most engaging poweis of an authoi . New 
things are made familial, and familiar things are 
made new. A lace of aeual people, nevei heard of 
before, is piesented to us in a manner so cleai and 
easy, that the icadei seeks for no further information, 
but immediately mingles with Ins new acquaintance, 
adopts their interests, and attends then pui suits, loves 
a Sylph, and detests a Gnome 

That familial things are made new, evciy para- 
graph will piove The subject ot the poem is an 
event below the common incidents of common life; 
nothing real is introduced that is not seen so often as 
to be no longei legal ded , yet the whole detail of a 
female-da} 1 ' is hcie hi ought befoie us, invested with 
so much ait of decoiation, that, though nothing is 
disguised, e\civ thing is sinking, and we feel all the 
appetite of cunosiiy for that fiom winch we have a 
thousand times turned fastidiously away. 

The pm pose of the pnet is, as he tells us, to 
laugh at <c the little unguaidcd follies of the female 
e< sex” It is theiefove without justice that Dennis 
cliaiges the “ Rape of the Lock” with -the want of 
A ynoial, and ’foi that reason sets it below the 
ct Luti m,” which exposes the pudeand discord of 
the clergy Pci haps neither Pope noi Boileau has 
madethe wot Id much bettei than he found it, but 


if 
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if they Inti both succeeded, it w ere eisv to tell who 
would Ime desen cd most from publick gratitude 
The freaks, and humours, and spleen, and vamtv of 
women, as the) embroil families in discord, and fiH 
houses with disquiet, do more to obstruct the happi 
ness of life in a }ear than the ambition of the elerg) 
in many centuries It has been well obsened, that 
the miscrv of man proceeds not from any single 
crush of overwhelming evil, but from small taxations 
cpntmuall) repeated 

It is remarked b) Denuis likewise, that the maclu- 
ner) is superfluous that, b) all the hustle of pre- 
ternatural operation, the nnm event is neither In - 
tened nor retarded lo this charge an efficacious 
answer is not casil) made Ihe Svlphs cannot he 
said to help or to oppose and it must be allow ed to 
imply some want of art, tint their power lias not 
been sufficient!) intermingled w lth the action Other 
parts maj 111 ewise be charged with want of connec 
.tion the game at omhc might be spared but, if the 
Lad) had lost her hair while she was intent upon her 
cards, it might lnve been inferred that those who 
are too fond of play will be m danger of neglect- 
ing more important interests Those perhaps arc 
faults but vvlmt are such faults to so much excellence 1 

The epistle of “ Eloise to Abelard is one of the 
most lnpp) productions of human wit the subject 
is so judiciousl) chosen, tint it would be difhcult, m 
turning over tile annals of the world, to find another 
which so many circumstances concur to recommend 
We regularly interest ourselves most in the fortune 
of those w ho most deserve oui notice Abelard anil 

Eloise 
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Eloise were conspicuous in their days for eminence of 
merit The heail naturally lo\es tiuth The ad- 
ventures and misfortunes of tins lllustnous pair are 
known fiom undisputed history Their fate does not 
leave the mind in hopeless dejection ; for they both 
found quiet and consolation m ictircment and piety. 
So new and so affecting is then story, that it supci- 
sedes invention ; and imagination ranges at full li- 
berty mthout sh apghng into scenes of fable 

The story, thus skilfully adopted, lias been dili- 
gently improved. Pope has left nothing behind him, 
which seems more the effect of studious perseverance 
'and laborious rcvisal. Here is parliculai ly obsen able 
the curiosa felicitas, a fruitful soil and careful cul- 
tivation. Heie is no crudeness of sense, nor asperity 
of language. 

The souices fiom which sentiments, winch ha\e so 
much vigour and efficacy, ha\e been drawn, aie 
shewn to be the mystick w i iters by the learned author 
of the “ Essay on the Life and Wntings of Pope ," 
a book which teaches how the brou of Criticism 
may be smoothed, and 'how- she may be enabled, with 
all hei severity, to attiact and to delight 

The tram of my disquisition has now conducted me 
to that poetical wonder, the tianslation of the “ Iliad,” 
a performance which no age or nation can pretend 
to equal To the Gieeks translation was almost un- 
known ; it was totally unknown to the inhabitants of 
Greece They had no recoui se to the Barbarians for 
poetical beauties, but sought for every thing m 
Homer, wrheie, indeed, theie is but little that they 
might not find. 


The 



The Italians have been aery diligent translators 
but I can hear of no version, unless perhaps Angui- 
laras Ovid may be excepted, which is j-ead with 
eagerness The “ Iliad of Salum ever) reader maj 
discov er to be punctiliously exact but it seems to be 
the work of a linguist skilfully pedantick and his 
countrymen, theproper judges of its power toplease, 
reject it with disgust 

Their predecessors the Romans have left some spe- 
cimens of translation behind them, and that cmplo) - 
ment piust have had some credit in which Tull) and 
Gerpiamcus engaged but, unless we suppose, what 
is perhaps true,jthat the pla)s of Terence were ver- 
sions of Menander nothing translated seems ever to 
have risen to high reputation The Trench, in the 
mendian hour of their learning, were ver) laudabl) 
jndustriqus to enrich their own language w ith the wis- 
dom of the ancients but found themseh es reduced, 
by whatever necessity , to turn the Greek and Roman 
poetry into prose Whoever could read an author, 
could translate him From such rivals little can be 
feared 

The chief help of Pope xn this arduous under - 1 
takipg w as drawn from the versions of Dryden V lr- 
gil bad borrowed much of Ins imagery from Homer, 
and part of the debt was now paid by his translator 
Pope searched the pages of Dr) den for happy combi- 
nations of heroick diction, but it will not be denied 
that he added much to what he found lie cultu ated 
our language with so much diligence and art, that 
he has left in his “ Homer a treasure of poetical 
elegances to posterity His version may be said to 
Imre tuned the English tongue, for, since itsappear- 
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ance. no water, lion ever deficient in other powers, 
has wanted melody. Such a series of lines, so elabo- 
' rately coriected, and so sweetly modulated, took pos- 
session of the publick ear , the vulgar was enamoured 
of the poem, and the leai ned wondered at the tians- 
lation. 

But 111 the most general applause discordant voices 
/will alw ays be heard. It has been objected by some 
who wish to be numbei ed among the sons of leai ning, 
that Pope’s version of Hotnei is not Homerical • that 
it exhibits no resemblance of the original and charac- 
terise ckmannei of the Father of Poetiy, as it wants his 
awful simplicity, lus aitless grandeur, his unaffected 
majesty ^ This cannot be totally denied , but it must 
be lemembered that ueca>sitas quod cogit defendit , 
that may be lawfully done which cannot be forborn 
Time and place will alwaysenforee regard. In estimat- 
ing this translation, consideration must be had of the 
-natuie of our language, the form of 0111 metre, and, 
above all, of the change which two thousand years have 

made in the modes of life and the habits of thought 

0 \ 

Vngil wrote m language of the same general fabrick 
with that of Homei, in verses of the same measuie, 
and m an age neaiei to Homer's time by eighteen 

** Bfentley was one of these lie and Pope, soon aftei the pub- 
lication of Homei , met at Di Mead’s at dihnei , when Pope, de- 
snousof his opinion of the tiansktion, addiessedhim thus “ Di 
“ Bentley, I oideied my bookseller to send you your books , I 
“ hope you leceived them ” Bentley, who had purposely avoided 
saying any thing about Homei, pietended not to undei stand lnm, 
and asked, ( Books ’ books 1 what books ‘ My Homei,’ leplied 
Pope, ‘ which jou did me the honoui to subscnbe foi ’ ‘ Oh,’ 

said Bentley, c ay, now I lecollect — youi tiansktion — it is a 
c pietty poem, Mr Pope , but you must not call it Homer ’ II 

j[iundi etl 
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hundred years jet lie found, even then, the state of 
the world so much altered, and the demand for ele- 
gance so much increased, that mere nature would 
be endured no longei and perhaps, m the multi- 
tude of borrowed passage*, very few can be shewn 
which he has not embellished 

There is a time when nation*, emerging fiom bar- 
barity, and falling into legular subordination, gam 
leisure to grow w ise, and feel the shame of ignorance 
and the craving pain of unsatisfied cunosity To 
this hunger of the mind plain sense is grateful that 
which fills the void removes unea*ines , and toffie 
free from pain for a while is pleasure but repletion 
generates fastidiousness a saturated intellect soo 1 
becomes luxurious, and knowledge finds no willing 
reception till it is recommended by artificial diction 
Thus it will be found, m the progiess of learning, 
that in all nations the first writcis are simple, and that 
every age improves in elegance One refinement 
always makes way foi another and what was expe- 
dient to Virgil was necessary to Pope ' 

I suppose many reiders of the English Iliad, 
when they have been touched with some unexpected 
beauty of the lightei kind, have tried to enjoy it in 
the original, where, ala* T it w~s not to be found 
Homer doubtless owes to his translator many Ovidian 
graces not exactly suitable to his charactci but to 
have added can be no great crime, if nothing be 
taken away Elegance is surely to be desired, if it 
be not gamed at the expence of dignity A hero 
would wish to be loved, as well as *0 be reverended 
To a thousand cavils one answer 1 sufficient the 
purpose of a wntei is to be read, and the criticism 

which 
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which would destroy the power of pleasing must be 
blown aside. Pope wrote for his ow n age and his 
own nation : he knew that it was necessaiy to colour 
the images and point the sentiments of his author, 
he therefore made him gi aceful, but lost him some 
of his sublimity 

The copious notes with which the version is ac- 
companied, and by which it is lecommended to 
many readei s, though they were undoubtedly wi itten 
,to swell the volumes, ought not to pass without 
praise* commentaries which attract the leader by 
-the pleasure of perusal have not often appeared , the 
.notes of otheis arc read to clear difficulties, those of 
Pope to vary enteitainment. 

It has however been objected with sufficient rea- 
son, that there is in the commentaiy too much of 
unseasonable levity and affected gaiety, that too 
many appeals aie made to the Ladies, and the ease 
which is so carefully preserved is sometimes the ease 
of a trifler. Every art has its tei ms, and eveiy kind 
of mstiuction its proper style; the giavity of com- 
mon criticks may be tedious, but is less despicable 
than childish merriment. 

Of the Odyssey nothing remains to be observed ; 
the same general praise may be given to both trans- 
lations, and a paiticular^examination of either would 
' requue a large volume The notes weie written by 
Broome, who endeavoured, not unsuccessfully, to 
mutate -his master 

Of the Dun ciad the hint is confessedly taken from 
Eryden’s <f Mac Flecknoe,” but the plan is so 
enlarged and diversified as justly to claim the praise 
of an original, and affords the best specimen 

that 
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that Ins yet appeared of personal satire ludicrously 
pompous 

That the design was moral, w hates er the author 
might tell either lus readers or himself, I am not 
convinced The first motive was the desire of re 
venging the contempt with which Theobald had 
treated his Shalspcare , and regaining the honour 
which lie had lost, by crushing lnl opponent Theo- 
bald was not iof bulk enough to fill a poem, and 
therefore it was necessary to find other enemies with 
other names, at whose e\pence he might divert the 
publich 

In tins design there was petulance and malignity 
enough but I cannot think it very criminal An 
author places lumself uncalled before the tribunal of 
Criticism, and solicits fame at the hazard, of disgrace 
X)ulness or deformity are not culpable m themselves, 
but may Jie very justly reproached w hen they pretend 
to the honour of wit or the influence of beauts If 
bad writers were to pass without reprehension, what 
should restrain them? 1 mpttnc diem Cpniumpsa it 
ingens 1 elcphvs -and upon bad w nters only w ill cen- 
sure have much effect The satire, w Inch brought 
Theobald and Moore into contempt, dropped ltnpo 
tent from Bentley, like the jav elm of Priam 

All truth is valuable, and satirical criticism mav 
be considered as useful when it rectifies eiror and 
improves judgment he that refines the public] 
taste is a publich ben°factor 
'1 he beauties of this poem are *w ell know n its 
chief fault is the grossness of its images Pope and 
Swift had an unnatural delight in ideas physically 
impure, such as every other tongue utters with un 
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willingness, and of which every eai shrinks from the 
mention. 

But even this fault, offensive as it is, may be for- 
given foi the excellence of other passages , such as 
the foimation and dissolution of Mooie, the account 
of the Tiaveller, the misfortune of the Flonst, and 
the ciowded thoughts and stately numbers which 
Signify the concluding paragraph 
' The alteiations which have been made m the 
Dttncutd, not always for the better, requne that it 
should be published, as in the piesent collection, 
with all its variations. 

The Essay on Man was a woi k of gi eat labour and 
long consideration, but ceitamly not the happiest 
of Pope’s performances The subject is peihaps 
not veiy pioper forpoeliy; and the poet was not 
sufficiently master of his subject, metaphysical 
morality was to linn a new study , he was proud 
of his acquisitions, and, supposing himself master 
of great secrets, was m haste to teach what he had 
not learned. Thus he tells us, m the first epistle, 
that from the nature of the Supreme Being may be 
deduced an order of beings such as mankind, because 
Infinite Excellence can do only what is best. He 
finds out that these beings must be “ somewheie;” 
and that cc all the question is, whether man be m a 
“ wrong place.” Surely if, accoi ding to the poet’s 
Leibmtian leasomng, wemay 'mfei that man ought 
to be, only because he is, we may allow that his 
place is the right place, because he has it. Supreme 
Wisdom is not less infallible in disposing than in 
creating. But what is meant by somewhere and 

•place , 
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place, and urong place , it had been vain to ask 
Pope, who probably had never asked himself 

Having exalted himself into the chair of w isdom, 
he tells us much that every man 1 nows, and much 
that he does not know himself that vve see but 
little, and that the order of the univ erse is be} ond 
our comprehension an opinion not very uncom- 
mon and that there is a chain of subordinate beings 
“ from infinite to nothing, of which himself and 
lus readers are equally ignorant But he gives us 
one comfort, which without his help he supposes un- 
attainable, in the position “ that though vve arc 
ts fools, } et God is vv lse 

This Essa} affords an egregious instance of the 
predominance of genius, the dazzling splendour of 
imagery, and the seductive powers of eloquence 
Never were penury of knowledge and vulgant} of 
sentiment sp happily disguised The reader feels lit*, 
mind full, though he learns nothing and, when he 
meets it m its new array, no longer I nows the talk 
of his mother and his nurse When these wonder- 
working sounds sink into sense, and the doctrine ol 
the Essa} , disrobed of its ornaments, is left to the 
powers of its naked excellence what shall we dis 
cover ? That we are, in comparison with our Creator, 
veiy weak andpgnorant that we do not uphold the 
chain of existence and that we could not make one 
another with more skill than we are made \\ e rna\ 
learn }et more that the arts of human life were 
copied from the instinctive operations of other am 
mals that if the world be made for man, it ma\ 
be said that man was made for geese To these 
profound principles of natural knowledge are added 

ome 
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some moral instructions equally new ; that self- 
interest, well undei stood, will produce social con- 
coid , that men are mutual gameis by mutual bene- 
fits ; that evil is sometimes balanced by good , that , 
human advantages are unstable and fallacious, of 
uncertain duiation and doubtful effect; that our 
true honour is, not to have a gieat part, but to act it 
well , that virtue only is our own ; and that happi- 
ness is always in Qur power 

Surely a man of no veiy compiehensive search 
may venture to say that he has heaid all this before ; 
but it was never till now lecommended by such a 
blaze of embellishments, or such sweetness of me- 
lody The vigoious conti action of some thoughts, 
the luxuuant amplification of others, the incidental 
illustrations, and sometimes the dignity, sometimes 
the softness of the veises, encham philosophy, sus- 
pend criticism, and oppiess judgment by overpower- 
ing pleasuie. 

This is tiue of many paiagiaphs; yet, if I had 
undei taken to exemplify Pope's felicity of composi- 
tion befoie a ngid critick, I should not select the 
Essay on Man, foi it contains moie lines unsuccess- 
fully Iabouied, moie haishness of diction, more 
thoughts impel fectly expiessed, more levity without 
elegance, and moie heaviness without stiength, than 
will easilybe found in all his other works 

The Cha t acta s of Men and Women are the pro- 
duct of diligent speculation upon human life much 
labour has been bestow ed upon them, and Pope very ' 
seldom laboured m vain That his excellence may 
be piopeily estimated, I recommend a comparison 
of his Characters of Women^ with Soileau’s Satne, it 

w ill 
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will then be seen with how much more perspicacity- 
female nature is investigated, and female excellence 
selected and he surely is no mean w nter to whom 
Boileau should be found inferior The Characters of 
Men , however, are written with more, if not with 
deeper, thought, and exhibit many passages exqui- 
sitely beautiful The “ Gem and the riower’ will 
not easily be equalled In the womens part are 
some defects the character of Atossa is not so 
neatly finished as that of Clodio and some of the 
female characters ma) be found perhaps more fre- 
quently among men what is said of Plulomede 
tVas true of Prior 

In the Epistles to Lord Bathurst and Lord Bur- 
lington, Ur Warburton has endeav oured to find a 
tram of thought which was never in the wnters 
head, and, to support lus hypothesis, lias printed 
that first which was published last In one, the 
most valuable passage is perhaps the Elegy on 
“ Good Sense and the other, the <c End of the 
u l)uhe of Buckingham 

The Epistle to Arbuthnot, now arbitrarily called 
The Prologue to the Satires, is a performance con- 
sisting, as it seems, of many fragments wi ought into 
one design, which by tins union of scattered beauties 
contains more striking paragraphs than could pro 
bably have been brought together into an occasional 
work As there is no stronger motive to exertion 
than self defence, no part has more elegance, spirit, 
or dignity, than the poets vindication of his own 
character Tfie meanest passage is the satire upon 
Sporus 
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Of the two poems which derived their names from 
the yeai , and which are called The Epilogue to the 
Satires , it was veiy justly lemaiked by Savage, that 
the second was m the whole more stiongly conceived, 
and moie equally supported, but that it had no single 
passages equal to the contention m the first for the 
dignity of Vice, and the celebration of the tnumph 
of Corruption. , 

The Imitations of Horace seem to have been wiil- 
ten as relaxations of his genius. Tins employment 
became his favounte by its facility ; the plan was 
ready to his hand, and nothing was required but to 
accommodate as he could the sentiments of an old 
author to recent facts or familiar images , but what 
is easy is seldom excellent , such imitations cannot 
give pleasuie to common readeis , the man of learn- 
ing may be sometimes surpused ancf delighted by an 
unexpected paiallel, but the companson requires 
knowledge of the ongmal, which will likewise oiten 
detect sti amed applications Between Roman images 
and English manners, there wull be an n reconcile- 
able dissimilitude, and the woik w ill be genet ally un- 
couth and paity colouied, neithei ongmal 1101 trans- 
lated, neithei ancient noi modem*. 

Pope 

*■ In one of these poems is a couplet, to which belongs a stoiy 
that I once heaid the lcveiend Dr Ilidlej 1 elate. 

<{ Slandei or poison diead fiom Deha’s lage , 

,c Haid woxds, or hanging, d yom judge be ’ 

Sir Fiancis Page, a judge well known in his time, conceiving 
that Ins name was meant to fill up the blank, sent lus cleik to 
Mi Pope, to complain of the insult Pope told the j ourg man th it 

the 
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'"'Pope hid, m proportions veij nicety adjusted to 
eidh otlvr, all the qualities that constitute^gemus ) 

He had Invention , by which new trains of events 
are formed, and new scenes of imagery displayed, \ 
as m the " Rape of the Loch and b) which e\- 
thn*ick and adventitious embellishments and Ulus 
trationsiire connected with a known subject, as m 
the " Essay on Criticism He Ind. Inagination, 
which strongly impresses On the writers mind, and ^ 1 
enables lnm 1 to com ev to the reader, the various 
forms of nature, incidents of life, and energies of 
passion, as m his (t Eloisa, “ Windsor Forest, 
and “ Ethich Epistles He had Judgment , w hicli (^\ 
selects from life or nature what the present purpose 
requires, and by separating the essence of things 
from its concomitants, often makes the representa- 
tion more powerful than the reality and he had co- 
lours of language alwav s before lnm, readj to deco- 
rate his matter with every grace of elegant expres- 
sion, as when he accommodates, his diction to the 
wonderful multiplicity of Homers sentiments and 
descriptions 

Poetical expression includes sound as well as 
meaning “ Mustek, ” says Dry den, tf is mirticu- 
“ late poetry, among the excellences of Pope, 

the blank might be supplied b) many monosyllables oth^r than, 
the judges name — but sir said the clerk the judge says 
that no other word wall make sen c of the passage — So then 
Jt seems says Pope, ( jour master is not only a judge but a 
poet as that is the case, the odds are against me Ghemy 
r respects to the judge and tell him, I will not contend with one 
that has the advantage of me and he may fill up the blank as 
he pleases H 
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therefore, must he mentioned the melody of his 
metre By perusing the works of Dryden, he dis- 
coveied the most peifect fabrick of English verse, 
and habituated himself to that only which he found 
the best; m consequence of which restraint, his 
poetry has been censuied as too uniformly musical, 
and as glutting the ear with unvaried sweetness. I 
suspect this objection to he the cant of those who 
judge by principles 1 ather than perception ; and 
who would even themselves have less pleasure in his 
works, if he had tried to relieve attention by studied 
discords, or affected to break his lines 'and vaiy his 
pauses. 

But though he was thus careful of his versifica- 
tion, he did not oppiess his poweis with supeifluous 
rigour. He seems to have thought with Boileau, 
that the practice of wilting might be refined till the 
difficulty should overbalance the advantage The 
construction of his language i£ not always strictly 
grammatical ; with those i liy mes which prescription 
had conjoined, he contented himself, without regard 
to Swift’s remonstrances, though there was no strik- 
ing consonance ; nor was he veiy careful to vaiy his 
terminations, or to lefuse admission, at a small dis- 
tance, to the same ihymes 

To Swift’s edict for the exclusion of Alexandrines 
and Triplets he paid little regard; he admitted 
them, but, m the opinion of Fenton, too raiely; 
he uses them more libeially in his tianslation than 
his poems. 

He has a few double rhymes ; and always, I think, 
unsuccessfully, except once in the “ Rape of the 
“ Lock.” 


Exple- 
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Expletives lie \ery early ejected from bis v&rses 
but he now and then admits an epithet Tather com 
niodious tlnn important Each of the si\ first lines 
of the “ Iliad might lose two syllab es with i very 
little diminution of the meaning, and sometimes, 
after all his art and labour, one verse seems to be 
made for the sake of another In his latter pro- 
ductions the diction is sometimes vitiated by French 
idioms, with will cli .Bolin "broke had perhaps infected 
him 

i have been told that the couplet by which he de 
dared his own ear to be most gratified was tins 

Lo, whcie jVurotis sleeps, and hardl) flows 
I he frtezing Tanau. through a waste of snows 

But the reason of this preference I cannot discov er 
It is remarked b) Watts that there is scared) a 
happy combination of words, or a phrase poetically 
elegant in the English language, which Pope has 
not inserted into Ins version of Homer IIow lie 
obtained possession of so mail) beauties of speech, it 
weic desirable to know That he gleaned from au- 
thors, obscuie as well as eminent, what he thought 
brilliant or useful, and preserved it all in a regular 
collection, is not unlikely When, in Ins last years, 
Halls Satires were shewn him, he wished that he 
had seen them sooner 

sentiments and new images others may pro- 
duce but to attempt any farther improvement of 
versification will be dangerous Art and diligence 
have now done their best, and what shall be added 
will be the effort of tedious toil and needless cu- 
riosit) 

o 2 
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After all this, it is suiely superfluous to answer 
the question that has once been asked, Whether 
Pope was a poet; otheiwise than by asking in re- 
turn, if Pope be not a poet, wlieie is poetiy to be 
found ? To'cncumsciibe poetry by a definition will 
only shew the nai rowness of the defincr, though a 
definition which shall exclude Pope will not easily 
be made Let us look round upon the present time, 
and back upon the past , let us enquire to whom 
the voice of mankind has decreed the wreath of 
poetiy, let then productions be examined, and 
then claims stated, and the pietensions of Pope will 
be no moie disputed Had he given the world only 
his version, the name of poet must have been allowed 
him: if the wntei of the Iliad” were to class Ins 
successors, he would assign a veiy high place to his 
translator, without lequmng any other evidence of 
Genius. 


The follow'ing Letter, of w hich the original is in 
the hands of Lord Haidwicke, was communicated 
to me by the kindness of Mi Jodiell. 

et To Mi . Bridges, at the Bishop of London’s at 

Fulham 

ff SIR, 

“ The favour of yom Lettei, with your Remarks, 
can never be enough acknowledged , and the speed 
with which you dischaiged so tioublesome a task 
1 doubles the obi lgation. 

I must own, you have pleased me veiy much 
by the commendations so ill bestowed upon me; 

» but, 
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but, I assure \ ou, much more bj the frankness of 
3 our censure, which I ought to take the more kindly 
of the two, as it is more advantageous to a scribbler 
to be improved m his judgment tlnn to be soothed 
m his vault) The greater part of those deviations, 
from the Greek, which )ou ha\ e observ ed, I was 
led into b\ Chapman and Hobbes who are, it 
seems as much celebrated for thur knowledge of 
the original, n$ the) are decried for the badness of 
their translation* Chapman pretLnds to have re- 
stored the genuine «*.nse of the author, from the 
mistakes of all formal explainers, in several hun- 
dred phees and the Cambridge editors of the 
large Ilomer in Greek and Latin, attributed so 
much to Hbbbes, that the) confers the) have cor- 
rected the old Litin interpretation verj oft^n b) Ins 
version Tor my part, I generallj took the authors 
meaning to be as jyu have explained it jet tjieir 
authorit), joined to the knowledge of my own im— 
perfectne s m the language, ovuaaded me How- 
ever, Sir, you may be confident I think 3011 in the 
right, because )ou happen to be of' my opinion 
for men (let them say what they will) never approv e 
an) others sense, butas it squares with their own 
But 3011 have made m'e much more proud of, and 
positive in my judgment, since it is strengthened bj 
jours I thinl jour criticisms, which regard the 
expression, verj just, and shall make mj profit of 
them to give you some proof that I am m earnest, 

I will alter three verses on jour bare objection, 
though I have Mr Drjdens example, for each of 
them And this, I hope, you will account no small 
piece of obedience, from one, who values the au- 
thority 
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thority of one ti ue poet above that of twenty ci itieK" 
or commentators. But, though I speak thus of 
Commentators, I will continue to lead caiefully all 
I can procure, to make up, that way, foi my own 
want of cntical understanding in the onginal beau- 
ties of Ilornei. Though the greatest of them arc 
certainly those of Invention and Design, which aic 
not at all confined to the language • for the distin- 
guishing excellences of Homer are (by the consent 
of the best cnticks of all nations) fust in the man- 
ner (which include all the speeches, as being no other 
than the representations of each pei'-on’s manners by 
Ins words) , and then in that laptuie and fire, which 
carnes you away with linn, with that uondciful 
force, that no man who has a true poetical spirit is 
mastei of himself, while he reads him Iloinei 
makes you interested and concerned bciorc vou arc 
aware, all at once, wheieas Vngil does it by soft de- 
grees This, I believe, is what a translator ofllomei 
ought principally to mutate, and it is vei) hard 
for any translator to come up to it, because the chief 
reason why all translations fall slioit of then origi- 
nals is, that the very constiamt they are obliged to, 
renders them heavy and chspiuted 

“ The great beauty of Homer s language, as I 
take it, consists m that noble simplicity which runs 
through all his woiks, (and yet his diction, con- 
trary to what one would imagine consistent with sim- 
plicity, is at the same time very copious.) I don't 
know how I have run into this pedantiy m a Lettei, 
but I find I have said too much, as w ell as spoken 
too inconsiderately what faithei thoughts I have 
upon this subject, I shall be glad to communicate to 
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jou (for my own improvement) when we meet 
which is a happiness I very earnestly desire, as I do 
likewise some opportunity of pro\ ing how much I 
think myself obliged to jour friendship, and how 
truly I am, Sir, 

“ \ our iriost faithful, humble servant, 

^ xs A PorE 


The Criticism upon Pope s Epitaphs, which was 
printed in fS The Universal Visitor, is placed here 
being too minute and particular to be inserted in the 
Life 

EVERY Art is best taught by example Nothing 
contributes more to the cultivation of propriety, 
than remarks on the works of those who have most 
excelled I shall therefore endeavour, at this visit, 
to entertain the young students in poetry with an ex- 
amination of Pope s Epitaphs 

To define an epitaph is useless , every one knows 
that it is an inscription on a Tomb An epitaph, 
therefore implies no particular character of writing, 
but may be composed in verse or prose It is indeed 
commonly panegyrical because we are seldom dis- 
tinguished with a stone but by our friends but it 
has no rule to restrain or modify it, except tins, that 
it ought not to be longer than common beholders 
may be expected to have leisure and patience to 
peruse 
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I. 

On Charles Earl of Dorse r, in the Church of 
fVythyham in Sussex. 

Doiset, the giacc of courts, the Muse’s pride, 
Patron of arts, and judge of natuic. dj’cl 
The scourge of pride, though sanctify’d or great, 

Of fops in learning, and oi kmues in state , 

Yet soft in natiue, t iough seme lus la%, 

Ills angei moi.il, and Ins v isdoni gp\ 

Blest satn ist 1 who tout h’d tin* means »o true, 

As show'll, Vice had his hate and pity too 
Blest courtier 1 who could long and country please, 
Yet sacred kept his friendships, and lus ease 
Blest pcei 1 Ins gieat foicfathcfs e\eij giacc 
Ilefleeting, and reflected m his iacc , 

Where otliei Buckhtmus, othei Dot sets slime, 

And pati iota still, oi poets, dock the line 

The first distich of this epitaph contains a kind of 
mfonnation which few would want, that the man for 
whom the tomb was elected, died Theie ate in- 
deed some qualities woithy of praise asetibed to the 
dead, but none that w r eie likely to exempt him fiom 
the lot of man, or incline us much to wondei that 
he should die. What is meant by “ judge of na- 
<c ture,” is not easy to say. Nature is not the object 
of human judgment, foi it is vam to judge wheie 
we cannot alter If by nature is meant what is com- 
monly called nature by the mticks, a just represen- 
tation of things really existing, and actions leally 
pei formed, nature cannot be piopeily opposed to 

ait i 
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art nature being, in this sense, onlj the best effect 
of art i 1 

The scourge of pride — ^ ^ * 

Of this couplet, the second line is not, what is 
intended, an illustration'of the former Pride in 
the Great , is indeed well enough connected vVith 
knaves in state, though Knaves is a woid rather too 
ludicrous and light but the mention of sanctified 
pride will not lead the thoughts to jops in learning , 
hut rather to some species of tyranny or oppression, 
something more gloomy and more formidable than 
foppery , 

Yet soft his nature — ’ 

This is a high compliment, but was not first be 
stowed on Dorset by Pope The ne\t verse is ex- 
tremely beautiful 

Blest satirist 1 — 

In this distich is another line of which Pope was 
not the author I do not mean to blame these imi- 
tations with much harshness in long performances 
they are scarcely to be avoided and in shorter they 
may be indulged because the tram of the composi- 
tion may naturally involve them, or the scantiness 
of the subject allow little choice However, what 
is> borrowed is not to be enjoj ed as our own and it 
is the business of critical justice to give every bird 
of the Muses his proper feather 

Blest courtier * — 
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On Charles Earl of Dorset, in the Church of 
Wytliyham in Sussex. 

Doiset, the giace of courts, the Muse’s pride, 
Patron of arts, and judge of natuie, dy’d 
The scourge of pnde,~ though sanctify’d 01 great, 

Of fops m learning, and of knar es in state , 

Yet soft in natuve, though se\ere Ins lay, * 

His angei moial, and his wisdom gay 

Blest satnist 1 who touch’d the means so true, , 

As show‘d, Vice had his hate and pity too 
Blest coin tier 1 who could lung and countiy please. 
Yet sacred kept his friendships, and his ease 
Blest pcei 1 his gieat foiefather’s eveiy giace 
Eeflectmg, and leflected in his lace , 

Where othei Buckhuists, othei Doisets shine, 

And patnots still, oi poets, deck the line 

The first distich of this epitaph contains a kind of 
information which few would want, that the man for 
whom the tomb was elected, died Theie aie in- 
deed some qualities woithy of praise ascnbed to the 
dead, but none that weie likely to exempt him fiom 
the lot of man, or incline us much to wondei that 
he should die. What is meant by cc judge of na- 
<c ture,” is not easy to say. Nature is not the object 
of human judgment , foi it is vam to judge wheie 
we cannot alter If by nature is meant what is com- 
monly called nature by the cuticks, a just represen- 
tation of things really existing, and actions leally 
peifoimed, nature cannot be piopeily opposed to 

arty 
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art nature being, m this seme, onl) the best effect 
of ait t 

The scourge of pride — 

Of this couplet, the second line is not, what is 
intended, an illustration ol the former Pride m 
the Gieal , is indeed well enough connected with 
knaves in state, though huties is a word rather too 
ludicrous and light but the mention of samtijicd 
pride will not lead the thoughts to Japs tn learning, 
but rather to some species of tv rami) or oppression, 
something more gloomy and more formidable than 
fopperj 

Yet soft his nature — 

Tins is a high compliment, but was not first be 
stowed on Dorset b) Pope The next verse is ex- 
tremely beautiful 

Blest satirist ’ — 

Tn this distich is another line of winch Pope was 
not the author I do not mean to blame these imi- 
tations with much harshness m long performances 
thej are scarce!) to be avoided and in shorter they 
ma) be indulged, because the tram of the composi- 
tion ma) naturall) involve them, or the scantiness 
of the subject allow little choice However, what 
is borrowed is not to he enjo)cd as our own and it 
is the business of critical justice to give every bird 
of the Muses his proper feather 

Blest courtier * — 


Whether 
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Whether a corn tier can piopeily be commended 
for keeping his ease sacred, may peihaps be dispu- 
table. To please king and countiy, without sacufi- 
' cmg friendship to any change of times, was a very 
uncommon instance of prudence or felicity, and de- 
served to be kept sepaiate fiom so pool a commen- 
dation as care of his ease. I wish our poets would 
attend a little moie accurately to the use of the woid 
sacred , which surely should nevei be applied m a se- 
rious composition, but where some refeiencc maybe 
made to a higher Being, 01 where some duty is ex- 
acted or implied A man may keep his fuendship 
sacied, because piomises of friendship aie very awful 
ties ; but methmks he cannot, but in a burlesque 
sense, be said to keep Ins ease sacred . 

Blest peei ? 

The blessing ascribed to the jreer has no connec- 
tion with his peerage : they might happen to any 
other man whose ancestois w ere remembered, or 
wdiose posterity are likely to be legal ded. 

I know not whether this epitaph be woithy either 

of the water or the man entombed. 

\ 

II. 

On Sir William Trumbull, one of the Principal 
Secretaries of State to King William III who 
having i esigned his place , died in his i eiirement 
at Easthamstead in Berhshire, 1 7 1 6. 

A pleasing form , a firm, } et cautious mind ; 

Sinceie, though prudent , constant, yet resign’d , 

Honoui 
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Honour unchang <1, a principle profest, 

Fiv d to one side bat modi rate to the rest 
An honest courtier, yet a patriot too 
Just to his prince, and to his country true, 
hill d with the sense of age, the fire of youth, 

A scorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth , 

A generous faith, from superstition free , 

A love to peace, and hate of ty rannj , 

Such this man was , who now, from earth remov d. 
At length enjoys that liberty he lo\ tl 

In tins epitaph, as m many other 1 !, there appears, 
at the first view, a fault which I tlnuk scarcely any 
beauty can compensate The name is omitted 
The end of an epitiph is to convey come account 
of the dead and to what purpose is any thing told 
of him whose name is concealed ? An epitaph, md 
a history of a nameless hero, are equally absurd, 
since the virtues and qualities o recounted in cither 
are cattcred at the mercy of fortune to he appro- 
puated by guess The name, it is true, may be read 
upon the stone but what obligation Ins it to the 
poet, vvlio^e verses wander over the earth, and leave 
their subject behind them, and who is forced, like 
an unskilful painter, to mal e his pui pose known by 
adventitious help 

This epitaph is wholly without elevation and 
contains nothing sti iking or pai ticular but the poet 
is not to be blamed for the defects of Ins subject 
He said perhaps the best that could be said 1 here 
aie, however, some defects which were not made 
necessary by the character in which lie was em- 
ployed There is no opposition between an honest 

cow tier 
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courtier and a pr/ti wt , for, an honest coin tier can- 
not but be a pat liot 

It was unsuitable to the nicety lequircd m short 
compositions, to close his \eise with the woid too : 
exery rhyme should be a \\ oid o( emphasis , 1101 can 
this rule be safely neglected, except v here the 
length of the poem makes slight inaccuracies excusa- 
ble, 01 allows 100m foi beauties sufficient to oxer- 
power the effects of petty faults. 

At the beginning of the seventh line the woid 
filled is weak and piosaic, ha\ ing no paiticulai adap- 
tation to any of the words that follow it 

The thought m the last line is impel litient, having 
no connexion with the foiegoing chaiactcr, nor with 
the condition of the man desrnbed. Had the epitaph 
been wntten on the poor conspirator who died 
lately in prison, after a confinement of more than 
foity years, without any cnme pi oved against him, 
the sentiment had been just and pathetic.il , but 
why should Trumbull be congratulated upon Ins 
liberty, who had never known restraint - 

HI 

On the Hon Simon Harcourt, only Son of the 
Lord Chancelloi IIarcouiit, at the Chinch of 
Stanton-Harcoui t in Oij'oi (him e, 1720. 

To this sad shrine, whoe’er thou ait, draw near, 

Here lies the fnend most lov’d, the son most deal 
Who ne’ei knew joy, but fi mudship might diude, 

Or gaxe his fathei gucf but when he tly’d 

ir Majoi Bcrmi h , wno died m Newgate, Sept 20, 1 736 
See Gent Mag \ol L p 125 N 


IIov 
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How %ain is reason, eloquence how weak* 

If Pope must tell what Harcourt cannot speak 
Oh * let tli} once lov d friend inscribe thy stone, 

And with a father s sorrows im^ his own ' 

This epitaph is principal!} remarkable for the 
artful introduction of the name, which is inserted 
with a peculiar fclicit}, to which chance must con- 
cur with genius, which no man can hope to attain 
twice, and which cannot be copied but with servile 
imitation 

I cannot but wish that, of this inscription, the 
two last lines had been omitted, as the} take aw a} 
from the energy what they do not add to the scn&e 

IV 

On J ives Cpaggs, Esq 
In // estminstei Abbey 

1 J\COB\S CRAGGS, 

EEG1 M \GNAE BriTVVMVE V SECRETIS 

et consii iis» s vvenonms, 
iriNCIPIS P \MTER AC POP\Lt \MOR et DEMCJAE 
aiXIT TIT\ LIS BT JMIDrv M\JOR 
AW OS IIE\ P VI COS, \X\V 
Oil FEU X\ I MDCCW 

Statesman, } et fuend to truth 1 of soul sincere, 

In action faithful, and in honour clear 1 
Who broke no promise, sen d no pm ate end, 

Who gam d no title, and who lost no friend 
Ennobled b} himself, b} all approv d, 

Prais d, wept, and honour d, b} the Muse lie lov d 

The 
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The lilies on Ciaggs were not originally intended 
for an epitaph , and therefore some faults are to be 
imputed to the violence with 'which they are torn 
from the poem that -first contained them We may, 
however, obseuesome defects Theie is a redun- 
dancy of words in the first couplet : it is superfluous 
to tell of him, who was since ) e, true , and faithful, 
that he w as in honour clear. 

Theie seems to be an opposition intended m the 
foui th line, which is not veiy obvious where is the 
lelation between the two positions, that he gained 
no title and lost no friend 9 

It may be propel heie to remark the absurdity of 
joining, m the same inscription, Latin and English, 
or vei se and prose If either language be preferable 
to the other, let that only be used, for, no leason 
can be given why part of the infoimation should be 
given m one tongue, and part in another, on a 
-tomb, more than in any other place, or any other 
occasion , and to tell all that can be conveniently 
told in verse, and then to call m the help of prose, 
has always the appearance of a very artless expedient, 
or of an attempt unaccomplished. Such an epitaph 
resembles the conversation of a foieigner, who tells 
part of his meaning by words, and conveys part by 
signs. 

y. 

Intended for Mr Rowe. 

In IV istminster- Abbey * . 

Thy rehques, Rowe, to this fair urn we trust, 

And sacred, plac’d by Dryden’s awful dust , 

-v ~ This was alteied much for the better as it now stands on- 
the monument m the Abbey elected to Rowe and his daughter 

Warb 

Beneath 
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Beneath a rude and naincless stone lie, lies, 
i To which th} tomb sh ill guide inquiring C}es 
; Peace to thy 0 entlc shade, and cndlcs rest 1 
! Blest in thj gLiiius, tin th} love too blest' t 

One gratcfpl, woman to thy fame supplies 
\Vhat a whole thankless hud to his denies 

Of this inscription the chief fault is, that it be- 
longs less to Bone, for whom it is written, than to 
Drj den, who was buried near linn anti indeed gue> 
very little information concerning either t > 1 i 

lo wish' Peace to thy shade is too im Biological 
to be admitted into a Christian temple the ancient 
worship lias infected almost all our other coinposi 
tions, and might therefore be contented to sp we our 
epitaphs Let fiction, at Ica^t, cease with life and 
let us be serious over the gr\\c 

VI 

On libs Corbet, ,, 
itho died of a Cancel in hei JBi east * 

Here rests a woman, good without pretence, 

Blest with plain reason, and with sober stnst 
No conquest she, but o er herself, desir d 
No arts cssa} d, but not to be admir d l 
Passion and pndc were to her soul unknowh, 

Conviuc d that Virtue only is our own 
So unaffected, so compos d a mind, 

So firm, yet soft, so strong, }et so refin d 
Heaicn, as its purest gold, b} torturt s try d , 

The saint sustain d it, but the woman dy d 

* In the North flile of the pan h church of St Margaret, 
W estimnstcr II 

' f * I true 
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I have always considered this ns the most valuable 
of all Pope’s epitaphs, the subject of it is a charade r 
not discrimm.ited by any shining or eminent pi ( fi- 
lial lties; v'et that which really makes though not 
* * 

the splendour, the k-lieitv of life, and tiiat wlnrli 
even' wise m.n mil (house lor his final and lasting 
companion us t se Iangonr of age, in thr rjuut of 
privacy, when he dipniN vcaiv and disgusted from 
the ostentatious, the volatile, and the vain. Of 
such a charactei , which th dull ov( llook, and the 
gay despise, it was fit that the value should hr* made 
known, and the dumt, (sjahh hid. Dome stick 
virtue, as it is c\eiUn without *_i» at occasion* , oi 
conspicuous conseepu nci in an even unnoted tc- 
nour, lequircd the genius of Pop** to display it in 
such a manner as might attract icgard, and enforce 
reverence Who can ioiheai to lament that this 
amiable woman has no nanu m the vi rm : 

If the paiticular lines ot this m uiption he ex- 
amined, it will appear k* s faulty than the icst. 
There isscaiccly one line taken fioin common places, 
unless it be that m winch only 1 '<) fuc is sud to lie 
our own. I once henid a Iydv of si. eat beauty and 
elegance object to the fouith line, tiiat it contained 
an unnatural and mci edible panogy rick Of this 
let the Ladies judge. 


VII. On 
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On the Monument of the Hon Robert Digbv, tind 
of his Sister Mar*, erected hj then Father the 
Lord Digbv, in the church of She) borne in Doj~ 
selshne, 1727 

Go 1 fair evample of untainted vouth, 

Of modest ui dom, and pacific truth 
Compos d m sufferings andinjoj sedate, 

Good without noise, without pretension great 
Just of thj word, in ever} thought sincere, 

Who knew no wish but what the world nu D ht hear 
Of softest manners ' unaffected mind, 

Loser of peace, and friend of human kind 
Go, list* for heaven s eternal jear is thine, 

Go, and c\alt tlty mortal to d unc 
And thou, blest maid * attendant on Ins doom. 
Pensive hast follow d to the silent tomb, 

Steer d the same course to the same quiet shore, 

Not parted long, and now to part no more 1 f 
Go, then, where onl) bliss sincere is known 1 
Go, where to love and to enjoj are one 1 
Yet take these tear , Mortality s relief, 

And, till we share jour jojs, forgive our grief 
These little rites, a stone, a verse receive, 

Tis all a father, all a friend can give 1 

This epitaph contains of the brother ontj a ge- 
neral indiscriminate character, and of the sister tells 
nothing but that she died The difficulty m writing 
epitaphs is to giv e a particular and appropriate praise 
This, however, is not alwajs to be performed, what- 
ever be the diligence or ability of the writer for, 
the greater part of mankind have no character at all, 
have little that distinguishes them from others equally 
Vol XI P good 
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good 01 bad, and therefoie nothing can be said of 
them which may not be applied with equal pro- 
priety to a thousand moie It is indeed no great 
panegynck, that there is inclosed m this tomb one 
who was boin m one yeai, and died m another ; yet 
many useful and amiable lives have been spent* 
which yet leave little materials for any other memo- 
rial. These aie however not the proper subjects of 
poetiy , and whenever friendship, 01 any other mo- 
tive, obliges a poet to wiite on such subjects, he 
must be forgiven if he sometimes wanders in gene- 
ralities, and utters the same praises over different 
tombs ( 

The scantiness of human piaises can scarcely be 
made more apparent, than by remarking how often 
Pope lias, ,m the few epitaphs which he composed, 
found it necessary to bonow from himself. The 
fourteen epitaphs which he has written, comprise 
about an hundred and foity lines, m which there aie 
more lepetitions than will easily be found m all the 
rest of his vrorks. In the eight lines which make 
the character of Digby, there is scarce any thought, 
or word, which may not be found m the other 
epitaphs 

The ninth line, which is far the strongest and 
most elegant, is borrowed from Dryden. The con- 
clusion is the same with that on Harcourt, but is 
heie moie elegant and better connected. 
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On Su Godfrei Ivn eller 
In Westminster Abbey, 1723 

Kneller, by Heaven, aud not a master, taught, 
Whos6 art was nature and whose pictures thought , 
Now for two ages, baaing snatch d from fate 
Whatc cr was beauteous, or wli itc cr was great, 

Lies crown d with Princes honours, Poets lays, 

Due to his merit, and bra\c thirst of praise 

Lmn 0> great Nature fear d he might outvie 
Her works, and dying, fears herself may die 

Of this epitaph the first couplet is good, the se 
cond not bad, the third is deformed with a broken 
metaphor, the word a owned not being applicable 
to the honours or the lays and the fourth is noi 
only borrowed from the epitaph on Raphael, but of 
a \ ery harsh construction 

IX 

On General Henr\ Withers 
In U'estminstci -Ibbcy, 1729 

Here, Withers, rest* thou bravest, gentle t mind, 
Thy country s friend but more of human kind 
O 1 born to arms 1 O 1 v/orth in y outh approv d 1 
O’ soft humanity in atje belov d 1 
Tor thee the hardy veteran drops a tear. 

And the gay courtier feels the sigh sincere 
Withers, adieu 1 y et not with thee remov c 
Thy martial spirit, or thy social late 1 
Amidst corruption, luxury, and rage, 

Still leave some ancient virtues to our age 
Nor let us say (those Fnghsli glories gone) 

The last true Bnton lies beneath tins stone 
P 2 
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The epitaph on Withers affords another instance 
of common places, though somewhat diversified, by 
mingled qualities, and thepeculianty of a profession. 

The second couplet is abiupt, general, and un- 
pleasing', exclamation seldom succeeds m our lan- 
guage ; and, I think, it may be observed that the 
particle O 1 used at the beginning of the sentence, 
always offends 

The third couplet is moie happy ; the value ex- 
pressed for him, by ..different sorts of men, raises 
him to esteem , theie is yet something of the com- 
mon cant of supeificial satnists, who suppose that 
the insincerity of a com tier destroys all his sensa- 
tions, and that he is equally a dissembler to the 
living and the dead 

At the thud couplet I should wish the epitaph to 
close, but that I should be unwilling to lose the two 
next lines, which yet aie dearly bought if they can- 
not be retained without the foul that follow' them. 

X. 

On Mi Elijah Fenton, 

At Easthamstead in Bei Itshire, 1730. 

This modest stone, what few v am marbles can, 

May tv uly say, Here lies an honest man 
A Poet, blest beyond the Poet’s fate, 

Whom Heaven kept saeved from the Pioud and Great 
Foe to loudqpraise, and fuend to learned ease. 

Content with science in the tale of peace 
Calmly he look’d oti either life, and lieie 
Saw nothing to regiet, 01 there to feai , 

From Nature’s temperate feast lose satisfy’d, 

Thank’J Heaven that he liv’d, and that he d}’d. 

The 
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The first couplet of this epitaph is borrowed from 
Crashaw The four next lines contain a species of 
praise, peculiar, original, and just Here, therefore, 
the inscription should line ended, the latter part 
containing nothing but what is common to>every 
man who is wise and good The character of Fen- 
ton was so amiable, tint I cannot forbear to wish for 
some poet or biographer to display it more fully fpr 
the advantage of posterity If he did not stand in 
the first rank of genius, he may claim a place in the 
second, and, whatever criticism maj object to Ins 
writings, censure could find very little to blame m 
Ins life 

XI 

On Mr G iv 

In IP cstminstei -Abbey, 1732 

Of manners gentle, of affections mild , 

In wit, a man simplicity, a child 

With name humour tempcnn 0 virtuous rage, 

Torm d to delight at once and lash die age , 

Abov e temptation, in a low estate , 

And uncorrupted, ei n among the Great 
A safe companion ami an eas} friend, 

Unblam d through life, lamented in thy end, 

These are thy honours • not that here th} bust 
Is mix d with heroc?., or with kings thy dust , 

But that the Worthy and the Good shall saj, 

Striking then pensive bosoms — Here lies G\V ? 

As Gay was the favounte of our author, this epi 
taphvvas probably wntten with an uncommon de- 
gree of attention yet it is not more successfully 
executed than the rest, for it will not alwaj s happen 

tint 
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that the success of a poet is propoi tionate to his la- 
bour. The same observation may be extended to all 
works of imagination, which arc often influenced 
by causes wholly out of the pei former’s power, by 
hints of which he perceives not the origin, by sud- 
den elevations of mind which he cannot produce m 
himself, and which sometimes rise when he expects 
them least. 

The two parts of the first line are only echoes of 
each other ; gentle manners and mild affections, if 
they mean any thing, must mean the same 

That Gay was a man m wit is a \ery frigid com- 
mendation , to have the w it of a man is not much 
foi a poet The wit of man * , and the simplicity / of 
a child , make a pool and vulgar conliast, and rai c e 
no ideas of excellence, either intellectual or moral 

In the next couplet rage is less propeily intro- 
duced after the mention of mildness and gentleness, 
which aie made the constituents of his chat actei ; foi 
a man so mild and gentle to teinpei his i age, was 
not difficult. 

The next line is inhaimonious in its sound, and 
mean m its conception, the opposition is obnous, 
and the word lash used absolutely, and without any 
modification, is gioss and impioper. 

To be above temptation m poverty, andyi ceft om 
corruption among the Gi eat, is indeed such a pecu- 
liarity as deserved notice But to be a safe compa- 
nion a praise merely negative, ausing not fiom 
possession of virtue, but the absence of vice, and that 
£>ne of the most odious. 

f Hci ait was more than man, hei innocence a child ” 
i Dryuen on Mis KiUigrcw C 

As 
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As little can be added to his character, by assert- 
ing that he was lamented tit his end Every man that 
dies is, at least by the writer of his epitaph, sup 
posed to be lamented and therefore this general 
lamentation does no honour to Gaj 
The first eight lines have no grammar , the ad- 
jectives are without any substantive, and the epi* 
thets without a subject 

The thought in the list line, that Gay is buried 
m the bosoms of the worthy and die good, who ire 
distinguished only to lengthen the line, is so darl* 
that few understand it and so harsh, when it is ex 
plained, that still fewer approve 

XII 

Intended for Sn Isaac Newton 
In Westminster Alley 

ISAACUS NeWTONIUS 
Quern Immortalem 
Testantur, Tcmpus , Natura 3 C<clum 
Mortalem 

Hoc marmor fatetur 

Nature, and Nature s laws, lay hid in night 
v God said, Let Newton be 1 And all was light 
Of this epitaph, short as it is, the faults seem not 
to be very few Why part should be Latin, and 
part English, it is not easy td discover In the Latin 
the opposition of Immortahs and Mortalis, is a mere 
sound, or a mere quibble he is not immortal in any 
sense contrary to that in which he is mat tal 

In the verses the thought is obvious, and tlio 
words night and light are too nearly allied 

XIII On 
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On Edmund Dale of Buckingham, who died in 
the 10 th I ’ ca r of li i $ Age. 1735. 

If modest \outh, with cool reflection crown’d, 

And eiciy opening mtue blooming round, 

Could sa\e «i parent’s pistest pndc from fate, 

Or add one patnot to a sinking state , 

This weeping nimble had not ask’d th) tear, 

Or sadly told how many hopes lie here ! 1 

The hung vntue now had shone approCd, 

The senate heard him, and his country lo\’d. 

Yet softei honoms, and less nois} fame, 

Attend the shade of gentle Buckingham 
In whom a lace, foi coinage fam ’4 apd ait. 

Ends in the nnldei merit of the lie ait 
And, chiefs 01 sages long to Britain gnen. 

Pays the last tribute of a saint to Hca\en 


This epitaph Mr. Warburton prefers to the rest; 
but I know not for what reason. To ci own with 
refection is suiely a mode of speech approaching 
to nonsense. Opening virtues blooming iound } is 
something like tautology , the six following lines are 
poor and prosaick Art is in another couplet used 
for arts, that a ihyme may be had to heart. The 
six last lines are the best, but not excellent. 

The lest of his sepulchral performances hardly 
deserve the notice of cnticism. The contemptible 
cc Dialogue” between He apd She should have been 
suppressed for the authoi’s sake. 

In his last epitaph on himself, in which hp at- 
tempts to be jocular upon one of the few things 

that 
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tint make wise men serious, he confounds the hung 
man w ith the dead 

Lnder this stone, or under tins sill, 

Or under this turf, kc 

When a man is once buried, the question, under 
what he is buried, is easilj decided lie forgot that 
though he tv rote the epitaph in a state of uncer- 
tainty, jet it could not be laid over him till his grave 
was made Such is the folly of wit when it is ill cm- 
ploj ed 

The vv orld has but little new c\ cn this w retched- 
ness seems to have been borrowed from the following 
tuneless lines 

Ludouci Arcosti humantur ossa 
Sub hoc marmorc, vcl sub liac humo, scu 
Sub quicquid volmt benignus liTrcs 
Swe hccredc ben Junior comes, scu 
Opportumus inculens Viator 
Nam scire haud potuit futura, sed ncc 
Tanti crat vacuum sibi cadaver 
TJt urnam cuiicrct pararc vivens, 

Vivens ista tamcn sibi paraut 
Quec insenbi vuluitsuo scpulchro 
Ohm siquod habcrit is sepulchrum 

Surely Ariosto did not venture to expect that his 
trifle would have ever had such an illustrious imi- 
tator, 
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Christopher pit r, of w horn w h.rtcver I ‘•hall 

relate, more than has been all eady published, I on e to 
the kind communication of Di.Wailon, was bom 
in 1G99 at Blandfoul, the son of a physician much 
esteemed. 

He was, in 1714, leceivcd as a scholar into Win- 
chester College, wheie he was distinguished by ex- 
ercises of uncommon elegance, and at Ins removal 
to New College m 17 19, presented to the electors, 
as the product of his pnvatc and voluntary studies, 
a complete version of Lucan’s poem, which he did 
not then know to have been translated by Hone 

This is an instance of call}' diligence which well 
deserves to be lecorded. The suppression of such a 
woik, recommended by such uncommon cncumstan- 
ccs, is to be regretted It is indeed culpable to load 
libianes with superfluous books, but incitements to 
eaily excellence aie never superfluous, and fiom this 
example the danger is not great of many imitations. 

When he had lesided at Ins college tlnee yeais, 
he was piesented to the lectoiy of Pimpei n m Dor- 
setshire (1722), by his relation, Mr Pitt of Strat- 
fleld Say m Hampshire ; and, resigning his fellow- 
ship, continued at Oxford two yeai s longei , till he 
became Master of Aits (1724). 

He piobably about this time translated “ Vida’s 
(e Art of Poetry,” which Tnstram’s splendid edition 

had 
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had then made popular In this translation lit 
distinguished himself, both by his general elegance, 
and by the skilful adaptation of lus number'- to the 
images expressed a beauty which Vidi lias uitli 
great ardour enforced and exemplified 

He then retired to his living, a p! ice 1 cry pleasing 
by its situation, and therefore ldcly to excite the 
imagination of a poet where he pa sed the rest ol 
his life, referenced for his virtue, and licloud for 
the softness of Ins temper and the easiness of his 
manners Before strangers he bail something of the 
scholars timidity or distrust but uhen he became 
familiar he was in a aery high degree cheerful and 
entertaining His general benevolence procured 
general respect and he passed a hie placid and ho 
liourable, neither too great for the kindness of the 
Ion, nor too low for the notice of the great 

AT vvliat tune he composed his miscellany, pub- 
lished in 1727, it is not easy or necessary to know 
those which have dates appear to have been very 
early productions, and I havenot observed thatany 
rise above mediocrity 

The success of Ins Vida animated him to a higher 
undertaking and in lus thirtieth year he published 
a version of the first book of the Eneul X Ills being, 
I suppose, commended by Ins friends, he some tune 
afterwards added three or four more vv itb an advei- 
tisement, in which be represents himself as translat- 
ing with great indifference, and with a progress or 
which himself was hardly conscious Tins can hardly 
be true, and, if true, is nothing to the reader 
At last, without any farther contention with Ins 
modesty, pr any awe of the name of Dryden, he 

gave 
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gave us a complete English Eneid, which I am sorry 
not to see joined in this publication with his other 
poems *. It would have been pleasing to have an 
opportunity of comparing the two best translations 
that perhaps were ever produced by one nation of 
the same author. 

Pitt, engaging as a rival with Dry den., naturally 
observed his failuies, and avoided them ; and; as he 
\vrote after Pope’s Iliad; he had an example of an 
exact; equable; and splendid versification. With 
these advantages; seconded by great diligence; 'he 
might successfully labour particular passages, and 
escape many ei rors. If the two versions are compai ed, 
perhaps the lesult would be, that Diyden leads the 
reader forward by his general vigour and sprighthness, 
and Pitt often stops him to contemplate the excellence 
of a single couplet , thatDiyden’s faults aie forgotten 
m the hurry of delight, and that Pitt’s beauties are 
neglected m the languor of a cold and listless peru- 
sal , that Pitt pleases the cn ticks, and Diyden the 
people ; that Pitt is quoted, and Dryden lead. 

He did not long enjoy the reputation which this 
great work deservedly conferied ; for he left the 
W'orld m 1748, and lies buried under a stone at 
Blandford, on which is this inscription. 

In Memoiy of 
Ch r Pitt, cleik, M A. 

Very eminent 
for his talents in poetry , 
and y et more 

for the unneisal candour of 
his mind, and the primitive 
simplicity of his manners. 

He lived innocent , 
and died beloved, 

Apr 13, 1748, 

v. aged 48 

k It fas since been added to the collection. 
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James THOMSON, the son of a minister well 
esteemed for Ins piet) and diligence, was bom Sep- 
tember 7, 1700, at Ednam m tilt shire of Rox- 
burgh, of which lus father was pastor His mother, 
whose name was Hume*, inherited as co heiress a 
portion of a small estate The re\ enue of a parish 
in Scotland is seldom large and it was probably m 
commiseration of the difficulty with which Mr 
Thomson supported his family, having nine chil- 
dren, that Mr Riccarton, a neighbouring minister, 
discovering m James uncommon promises of future 
excellence, undertook to superintend Ins education, 
and provide him books 

He was taught the common rudiments of learning 
at the school of Jcdburg, a place which he delights 
to recollect in his poem of <c Autumn , but was not 
considered by bis master as superior to common 
boj s, though in those early da\ s he amused his pa- 
tion and his friends with poetical compositions 
with which, however, he so little pleased himself, 
that on every new } ears day he threw into the fire 
all the productions of the foregoing ) ear 

* His mothers name was Beatrix Trotter IIi« grandmothers 
name was Hume C 

Trom 
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Fiom the school he was removed to Edinburgh, 
wheie he had' not resided two years when his fatliei 
died, and left all his children tothecaie of their 
mothei, who laised upon hei little estate what money 
a moitgage could affoid, and, lemoving with her 
family to Edmbmgh, lived to see hei son rising into 
eminence. 

The design of Thomson’s fi lends was to bleed him 

O 

a mimstei He lived at Edinburgh, as at school, 
without distinction or expectation, till, at the usual 
time, he peifoimed a pi obationaiy exercise by ex- 
plaining a psalm. His diction was so poetically 
splendid, that Mi Hamilton, the piofessor of Di- 
vinity, lepioved him for speaking language unintel- 
ligible to a populai audience, and he censuied one 
of his expiessiGns as indecent, if not piofane 

This lebuke is lepoited to have repiessed his 
thoughts of an ecclesiastical chaiactei, and he pio- 
bablv cultivated with new dihgencejhis blossoms of 
poeti .which, however, weie m some dangei of a 
blast, foi, submitting his productions to some who 
thought themselves qualified to cnticise, he heaid 
of nothing but faults , but, finding other judges 
more favouiable, he did not suffer himself to sink 
into despondence 

He easily discoveied that the only stage on which 
a poet could ’appear, with any hope of advantage, 
was London , a place too wide for the operation of 
petty competition and private malignity, wheie 
merit might soon become conspicuous, and would 
find fi rends as soon as it became 1 epu table to be- 
fnend it A lady who was acquainted with Ins 
mothei, advised him to the journey, and promised 
some countenance oi assistance, which at last he 
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never received however, he justified his adventure 
by her encouragement, and came to seek in London 
patronage and fame 

i At his arrival he found his way to Mr Mallet, 
then tutor to the sons of the Duke of Monti ose 
He had recommendations to several persons of con- 
sequence, which he had tied up carefull) m his 
handkerchief but as he passed along the street, w ltli 
the gaping curiosity of a new comei, lits attention 
Was upon evCrj thing rather than his pocl et, and 
his magazine of credentials was stolen from him 
i fiisHTst want wasoTpair of shoes Tor the supply 
of all his necessities. Ins whole fund was his ff r inter , 
which for a time could find no purchaser till, at 
last, Mr Millan was persuaded to buy it at a low 
price and this low price he had for some time reason 
to regret but, by accident, Mr Whatley, a man not 
wholly unknown among authors, happening to turn 
his eve upon it, was so delighted that he ran from 
place to place celebrating its excellence Thomson 
obtained likewise the notice of Aaion Hill, whom, 
being friendless and indigent, and glad of kindness, 
he courted w ith every expression of servile adulation 
tf intei was dedicated to Sir Spencer Compton, 
but attracted no regard from him to the author till 
Aaron Hill awakened his attention by some verses 
addressed to Thomson, and published in one of the 
newspapers, which censured the great for their neg- 
lect of ingenious men Thomson then received a 
present of twenty guineas, of which he gives this 
account to Mr Hill 


“ I hinted 
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ce I hinted to you m my lash that on Saturday 1 
“ morning I was with Sir Spencer Compton. A 
“ certain gentleman, without my desne, spoke to 
cc him concerning me , his answer was, that I had 
‘ c nevei come near him Then the gentleman put 
the question, If he desired that I should wait on 
(c him ? He returned, he did On this, the gentle- 
cc man gave me an intioductoiy Letter to him. He 
A received me m what they commonly call a civil 
A manner ; asked me some common-place questions ; 
“ and made me a piesent of twenty guineas. I am 
cc very ready to own that the present was larger than 
et my pei foi mance dcsei ved , and shall ascribe it to 
ff his generosity, or any othei cause, lathei than the 
<e ment of the addiess ” 

The poem, which, being of a new kind, few 
would venture at fiist to like, by degrees gained upon 
the publick , and one edition was very speedily suc- 
ceeded by another. 

Thomson’s credit was now high, and every day 
hi ought him new fi lends , among others Dr Bun- 
dle, a man afteiwaids unfoitunately famous, sought 
his acquaintance, and found his qualities such, that 
he lecommended him to the Lord Chancellor 
Talbot 

Winter was accompanied, m many editions, not 
only with a preface and dedication, but with poeti- 
cal piaises by Mr Hill, Mi Mallet, (then Mal- 
loch), and Mira, the fictitious name of a lady once 
too well known. Why the dedications are, to 
W infer and the other Seasons, conti anly to custom, 

left 
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left out m the collected works, the reader maj 
enquire 

The next } ear (1727) lie distinguished himself b) 
three publications of t£ Summer, m puisuance of 
Ins plan of “A Poem on the Death of Sir Isaac 
“ Newton, which he wa* enabled to perform as an 
exact philosopher by the instruction of Mr Gra) 
and of “ Bi itannia, a hind of poetical invective 
against the ministry, whom the nation then thought 
not forward enough m resenting the depredations of 
the Spaniards Bj this piece lie declared himself an 
adherent to the opposition, and had therefore no 
favour to expect from the Court 

Thomson, having been some time entertained 111 
the fund) of the lord Burning was desirous of testi- 
fying lus gratitude b) mil mg him the patron of his 
“ Summer but the ame kindness which had first 
disposed lord Binning to encourage him, determined 
him to refuse the dedication, which was by his adv ice 
addrea&ed to Mr Dodington, a man who had more 
power to advance the reputation and fortune of a 
poet 

“Spring was published next year, with a dedi- 
cation to the Countess of Hertford whose practice 
it was to invite evei) summer some poet into the 
country, to hear her verses, and assist hei studies 
Tlnshonour w as one summer conferred on Thomson, 
who took more delight in carousing with lord Hert- 
ford and Ins friends than assisting her lad) ship s poe- 
tical operations, and therefore never received another 
summons 

<c Autumn, the season to w Inch the “ Spring and 

Summei are preparatoiv still remained unsung 

^0«XI Q an ° d 
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and was delayed till he published (1730) Ins works 
collected. 

Hepioduced m 1727 the tiagedy of “Sophomsba,” 
which laised such expectation, that every reheaisal 
was dignified 1 with a splendid audience, collected to 
anticipate the delight that was prepanng for the 
publick. It was obsei ved, how ev ei , that nobody w ag 
much affected, and that the company lose as from a 
moral lectuie 

It had upon the stage no unusual degi ee of success. 
Slight accidents will opeiate upon the taste of plea- 
sure Theie is a feeble line in the play : 

O, Sophormba, Sophomsb.i, O 1 

This gave occasion to a w aggish pai ody * 

O, Jemmy Thomson, Jemmj Thomson, O 1 
which foi a while was echoed thiough the town. 

1 

I have been told by Savage, that of the Piologue 
to “ Sophomsba” the fiist pait was wntten by Pope 7 
who could not be peisuaded to finish it, and that 
the concluding lines w r eie added by Mallet 

Thomson w r as not long afteiwaids, by the influ- 
ence of Di llundle, sent to travel with Mr Chai les 
Talbot, the eldest son of the Chancelloi He was 
yet young enough to leceive new impressions, to 
have his opinions lectified, and his views enlarged , 
nor can he be supposed to have wanted that cui losity 
which is msepaiable from an active and comprehen- 
sive mind He may thei efore now be supposed to 
have levelled m all the joys of intellectual luxury ; 
he was every day feasted with instructive novelties ; 
he lived splendidly without expence, and might 
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expect when' he returned home a certain establish- 
ment 1 r> 1 - — / 

At this time a long course of opposition to Sir 
Robert Walpole had filled the nation with clamours 
for fiherty, of ; which^no man felt the want, and 
with care, for liberty, which was not m danger 
Thomson,, in his travels on th^ Continent, found or 
fancied so many evils arising from the tyranny of 
other, governments, that he resolved to write a very 
Jong poem, in five pai t«, upon Liberty i 

While he was busy on the first fiooh, Mr Talbot 
died and Thomson, who had been rewarded for his 
attendance by the place of secretar) of theBrief*, pa) s 
m the initial lines a decent tribute to Ins' memory 
Upon this great poem two jears were spent, and 
the author congratulated himself upon, R as his 
noblest work but. an author and hi spreader arenot 
always of a mind Libert} called *111 vain upon her 
votaries to read her praises, and reward her encomiast* 
her praises were condemned to haibour spider*, and 
to gather dust none of Thomsons peifoimances 
were so little regarded > ( n 

The judgment of the publicist as not erroneou , 
the recurrence of the same images must tire in time 
an enumeration of examples) to prove a position 
winch nobod) denied, as it was ftom, the, beginning 
Superfluous, must quichl) grow disgusting 
The poem of tc Liberty does not now appeal m 
its original state but, when the authoi s vvpiks were 
collected after his death, was shortened by Sir George 
L}ttelton, with a liberty which, as it Ins a manifest 
tendency to lessen the confidence of society, and to 
confound the characters of authois, b) making one 
man write by the judgment of another, /carinot be 
<a 2 justified 
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justified by any supposed propriety of the alteration, 
or kindness of the friend. I wish to see it exhibited 
as its author left it. 

Thomson now lived m ease and plenty, and seeilis 
foi a while to have suspended his poetry; but he 
was soon called back to labour by the death of the 
Chancellor, for Ins place then became vacant ; and 
though the lord Hardwicke delayed for some time 
to give it an ay, Thomson’s bashfulness orpnde, or 
some other motive perhaps not more laudable, w ith- 
iield him from soliciting ; and the new Chancellor 
would not give him what he would not ask. 

He now relapsed to his former indigence ; but the 
Prince of Wales was at that time struggling for 
popularity, and by the influence of Mr. Lyttelton 
professed himself the patron of wit ; to him Thom- 
son was mtioduced, and being gaily mteuogated 
v about the state of his affairs, said, tc that they were 
“ m a more poetical postuie than formerly*” and 
had a pension allowed him of one hundred pounds 
a year. 

Being now obliged to write, he produced (I73S*) 
the tragedy of “Agamemnon,” which was much 
shortened m the representation. It had the fate 
which most commonly attends mythological stories," s ) 
and was only endured, but not favoured.' It strug- 
gled with such difficulty through the first night, that 
Thomson, coming late to his friends with whom he 
was to .sup, excused his delay by telling them how' the 
sweat of his distress had so disordered his wig, that he 
could not come till he had been refitted by a barber. 

* ^ is not genenlly Known that in this } car an edition of 
Milton’s Areopagitica was published by Millar, to wluch Thomson 
wrote a Preface. C. 

He 
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He so interested Inmself m Ins own drama, that if 
I remember right, as he sat m the upper gallery, he 
accompanied the play ers by audible recitation, till a 
friendly hint frighted him to silence Pope counte- 
nanced te Agamemnon, by coming to it the first 
night, and was welcomed to the theatre by a general 
clap he had much regard forThomson, and once ex- 
pressed it in a poetical epistle sent to Italy , of which 
howevei he abated the -value, hy transplanting some 
of the lines into his Epistle to “ Arbuthnot 

About this time the act was passed for licensing 
plays, of which the first operation was the prohi- 
bition of “ Gustavus Vasa, a tragedy of Mr Brooke, 
whom-tlfe pubm Yecornpensed~by aTvery liberal 
subscription the next was the refusal of “ Edward 
“ and Eleonora,” offered by Thomson It is hard 
to discover why either play should have been ob- 
structed Thomson likewise endeavoured to repair 
Ins loss bj a subscription, of which I cannot now tell 
-the success 

When the publick. murmured at the unkind treat- 
ment of Thomson, one of the ministerial w nters re- 
marked, that “ he had taken a Libei ty which was not 
“ agreeable to Bi itanma m any Season 

He was soon after employed, in conjunction with 
Mr Mallet, to write the masque of tf Alfred, which 
was acted before the Prince at Chefden house 
His next work (1745) was “ Tancred and Sigis- 
<( munda, the most successful of all his tragedies 
for it still keeps its turn upon the stage It may be 
doubted whether he w as , eith er.by-th client of nqtui e 
or habits of study ,jnucl> quahfied for- tragedy It 

does not appear that he had much sense of the pa- 
thetic 
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thetic ,-and 1 his diffusive ,and descriptive style pro- 
educed declamation rather than dialogue. 

His fnend Mi. Lyttelton was now in power, and 
conferied upon him the office ol surveyor-general of 
the Leewai d> Islands , from which, when Ins deputy 
was paid, he leceived about three hundied pounds 
a year. 

The last piece that he lived to publish v as the 
ee Castle of Indolence,” which was many years undei 
hishand, but was at last finished with gieat accutacy. 
The fiist canto opens a scene of lazy luxuiy that fills 
the imagination. 

He was now at ease, but was not long to enjoy it ; 
for, by 'talcing cold on the w'ater between London 
and Kew, he caught a disorder, which, with some 
caieless exasperation, ended in a fever that put an 
end to his life, August 27, 1748 He v/as buried 111 
the church of Richmond, without an inscription, 
but a monument lias been elected to his memory in < 
Westminster -abbey. 

Thomson was of a statui e above the middle size, 

, and cc more fat than baid beseems, ’ of a dull coun- 
tenance, and a gioss, unanimated, uninviting appear- 
ance, silent in mingled company, but cheerful among 
select friends, and by his fi lends \eiy tendeily and 
warmly beloved. 

He left behind him the tiagedy of Cf Conolanus,’’ 
which was, by the zeal of lus pati on Sir Ceoi gc Lyt- 
telton, bi ought upon the stage for the benefit of his 
family, and lecommended by a Piologue, which 
Quin, who had long lived w ith Thomson in fond 
mtimacy, spoke m such a manner as shewed him 

to be,” on that occasion, cc no actoi .” The com- 
mencement 
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mencement of this benevolence lsyerv honourable to 
Quin , who is repprted to have delivered Thomson, 
then known to hijn only for his genius, from an arrest 
by a very considerable present and its continuance 
i£ honourable to both foi friendship is not ahvaj s 
the secjuel of obligation By this tragedy a conside- 
rable sum was raised, of which part discharged his 
debts, jand the rest was remitted to his sisters, whom, 
lion ever removed from them b} place or condition, 
he regarded with great tenderness, as will appear by 
the follow jng (Letter, i which I communicate with 
much pleasure, as ltgivesjneat once an opportunity 
of recording the fraternal kindness of Thomson, and 
reflecting on the friendly .assistance of Mr BGsyelJ, 
from whom I received it () 

j ( “ l Hagley in Worcestershire, 

. . ' , October the 4th, r l 747 

r , _ r ' d ui > 1 1 -> 5 -A 

l 1 “ My dear Sistei, j r r ^ 

, “ I thought you had known me better than to 
“ interpret my silence into 1 decaj of affection, 
<f especially as your behaviour has always been such 
“ as rather to increase than Y dimmish it Don t 
“.imagine, because I am a f bad correspondent, that 
ef I can jpver prove an unkind friend and brother 
“I musij do mj self the justice to tell you, that my 
“^affpctions are naturally very fi\ed and constant 
Yi and if I had ever reason of complaint against you 
“ (of which by the bje I have not the least shadow), 
f f lam conscious of so many defects in mj self, as dis- 
“ pose me to be not a little charitable and forgiving 
“ ^ give 0 me tbe^ truest heartfelt satisfaction to 
‘Uiear you have a good, kind husband, and are m 
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ce easy, contented cncumstances , but weie tlicv 
“ others lse, that would only an aken and heighten 
“ my tendei ness towards you As oui good and 
“ tender-hearted parents did not live to recene 
“ any material testimonies of that highest human 
<c gratitude I owed them (than -which nothing could 
te have given me equal pleastne), the only return I 
tc can make them now is by kindness to those they 
“ left behind them. Would to God poor Lizy had 
“ lived longer, to ha\e been a farther witness of the 
“ truth of what I say, and (hat I might have had 
“ the pleasure of seeing once moie a sistei who so 
“ truly deserved my esteem and loie 1 But she is 
“ happy, ‘while we must toil a lit'tle longer heie 
“ below, let us however do it cheerfully and giate- 
“ fully, supported by the pleasing hope of meeting 
“ yet again on a safer shore, u here to lecollect the 
“ storms and difficulties of life will not perhaps be 
“ inconsistent with that blissful state You did 
t{ right to call your daughter by hei name • foi you 
ff jU nlust needs have had a pai ticular tendei fi icnd- 
“ ship for one another, endeaied as you veie by 
“ nature, by having passed the affectionate yeais 
“ of your youth together, and by that gieat solteuei 
“and engager of hearts, mutual haidslnp. That 
tc it was m my power to ease it a little, I account 
“ one of the most exquisite pleasures of my life. 
tc But enough, of this melancholy, though not un- 
“ pleasing strain. 

“ I esteem you for your sensible and dismteiested 
“ advice to Mr. Bell, as you \\ ill see by my Letter 
“ to him , as I approve entnely of his marrying again, 

“ you 
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« j ou nn) rcadil) ask me why I don’t marr) at all 
" JI) circumstances hate lntlierto been so satiable 
“ and uncertain in this fluctuating world, as induce 
“ to keep me from engaging in such a state and 
“now, though the) ire more settled, and of late 
" (which you will be glad to hear) considerabl) mi- 
“ prosed, I begin to think m) self too fin advanced 
“ in life for such ) outhful undertakings, not to men- 
“ tion 'omc other pett) re 1 011s that arc opt to startle 
“ thedchcacv of difiicultold bachelors I am, liou- 
" eser, not a little suspicious that, ssas 1 to pa) a 
“ sisit to Scotland (which I base some thoughts of 
“ doing soon), I might possibly be tunpted to think 
“ of a thing not casil) repaired ifdone amiss I liase 
"alwa)s been of opinion, that none make better 
“ was es than the ladies of Scotland and)tt, who 
K more forsaken than thev, sshdo the gentk men arc 
“ contmuall) running abroad all the world ostr 5 
" Some of them, it is true, are wise enough to re- 
" turn for a wife \ ou see I am beginning to make 
“ interest alread) witli the Scots ladies Hut 110 
“ more of this infectious subject — Pray let me hear 
“ from ) ou now and then and though 1 am not a 
“ regular correspondent, )ct jjerhaps I may mend in 
“ that respect Remember me kindly to a our bus 
“ band, and belieie me to be 

“ "i our most aflectionate brother, 

“ J\MES lllOMSOS 
(tildns eil) TO Mr TJiom on 111 1 .inark 

The 
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The benevolence of Thomson was fervid, but not 
active ; he would give on all occasions what assistance 
his puise would supply . but the offices of mtenen- 
tion or solicitation lie could not conquci his sluggish- 
ness sufficiently to peifoirn The affui s of others, 
howevei, weienot moi e neglected than his own. lie 
had often felt the inconveniences of idleness, but he 
nevei cuied it , and was so conscious of his own cha- 
racter, that he talked of w 1 itmg an Eastei 11 Talc “ of 
“ the Man w'ho loved to be 111 Distiess.” 

Among his pecuhautics wa* a veiy unskilful and 
inaiticulate mannei of’ pi enouncing any lofty or so- 
lemn composition. Re w as once leading to Doding- 
tonj who, being himsdlf a leader eminently elegant. 
w r as so much piovoked by his odd utteiance, that he 
snatched the paper fiom Ins hands, and told him that 
he did not undei stand his own veises 

The biogiapher of Thomson has remaikcd, that an 
author’s life is best lead 111 his woiks . his observation 
w'as not well-timed Savage, who lived much with 
Thomson, once told me, , lie heaid a lady lemark- 
mg, that she could gather fiom his w oiks thiee paits 
of his chaiacter,.that he was a “ great Lover, a gieat 
“.Swimmer, and ligoiously abstinent,” but, said Sa- 
vage, [he knows not any love but that of the sex ; he 
was pei haps nevei m cold watci in his: life; and ho 
indulges himself m all the luxuiy that comes within 
his leacli. Yet Savage alw ays spoke with the most 
eager praise of his social qualities, his wai mth and 
constancy of fuendship, and his adheience to his hist 
acquaintance when the advancement of his icputa- 

tion had left them behind him. 

1 


As 



Asa writer, he ts entitled to otic prnt<e of the 
highest kind his mode of thinking, ahd of ex- 
pressing his thought , is origin d II is him! \or*cis 
no more the bl ui! vei c 0 of Milton, or of m\ other 
poet, than the'rhvires of I’nor arc tht/rln mes of 
Cowley Ills numbers, hi* pau<rs Ins- diction, nrO 
of his own grow th, w itliout transcription, u ithnut uni 
tntion r He thinks m n peculiar trim, and hr thinks 
alwaj s as a man of genius lie looks round on N lture 
and on Life with the ev e avhich Nature bestow s only 
on a poet ‘the C) e tin distinguishes, m c\ er) tiling 
presented <to‘ its view 1 , whatever there is on which 
imagination can delight to be de amed, and with a 
mind that at once comprehends the\a*t, and attends 
to the minute The reader of the “ Scnsons won- 
ders that hetiuersaw before Jvvltat Ihotnson shews 
him, nndthat he 'never jet has felt hint lliomson 
impresses » i i » » ’ f 

is 'one of the worksnn which"bla»! vera? 
seems properly used Thomson s wide expansion of 
general views, and lus dnumlratibn of circumstantial 
varieties, would have been ttbstructed and ctn bombed 
by the frequent inter ection of the ense, which arc 
the neccssaiy effects of rhamc' > 1 < 

Ills descriptions r of dxteiul&V scenes and general 
effects bring before us tlichvhole magnificence of 
Nature, \v hether pleasing hr dreadful 1 he gaidt, of 
Spring, the splendour of Summer, the tnuquilhtv 
of Autumn, and the horror of "Winter, tal e m (heir 
turns possession of the mind The poet' leads us 
through the appearances of things as thej nrelsuc- 
cessively varied by the vicissitudes of the jtlr, and 

imparts 
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imparts to us so much of his own enthusiasm, that 
our thoughts expand with his imageiy, and kindle 
with his sentiments. Nor is the natuialnt without 
hispait m the entertainment , foi he is assisted to re- 
collect and to combine, to range his discovenes, and 
to amplify the sphere of his contemplation. 

The great defect of The Seasons is want of me- 
thod ; but for this I know not that there vtas any 
remedy. Of many appeal ances subsisting all at once, 
no rule can be given why one should be mentioned 
before another, yet the memory wants the help of 
older, and the curiosity is not excited by suspence 
or expectation. ' 

His diction is in the highest degree florid and 
luxuriant, such as may be said to be to his images 
and thoughts “ both their lustre and then shade 
such as invest them with splendour, through which 
perhaps they are not alwaj^s easily discerned. It is 
too exuberant, and sometimes may be cliaiged with 
filling the ear moie than the mind 

These poems, with which I v'as acquainted at their 
first appeal ance, I have since found altered and en- 
lai ged by subsequent revisals, as the author supposed 
Ins judgment to grow more exact, and as books 01 
conveisation extended his knowledge and opened his 
prospects. They aie, I think, improved m geneial ; 
yet I know not whether they have not lost pait of 
what Temple, calls their race a woid which, ap- 
plied to wines m its pinnitive sense, means the fla- 
vour of the soil 

cc Libei ty,” when it fiist appealed, I tued to 
read, and soon desisted. I have never tiled again, 

and 
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and therefore will not hazard either praise or cen 
sure 

Zlie Inchest praise winch he has received ought 
not to be suppressed it is said bj Lord L) ttclton, in 
the Prologue to his posthumous ph), tint lus works 
contained 

\o line winch, (King, he could wish to blot 


Avvn<? 
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1 . HE Poems of Hi WATTS v.ere by my lecom- 
mendation mseited m the late Collection , the rea- 
ders of which aie to impute to me whatevei pleasure 
or weai mess they may find m the peiusal of Black- 
moie, Watts, Pomfiet, and Yalden. 

ISAAC WAITS was bom July 17, 1G74, at 
' Southampton, where his father, of the same name, 

, kept a boaidmg-school for young gentlemen, though 
common lepoit makes him a shoemaker. He ap- 
peals, from the nariative of Di Gibbons, to have 
been neither indigent nor illiterate 

Isaac, the eldest of nine clnldien, was given to 
books fiom his infancy ; and began,, we aie told, to 
leam Latin when he was fourycais old, I suppose, 
at home He was afterwaids taught Latin, Greek, 
and Hebiew, by Mi. Pinhom, a clergyman, mastei 
of the Fiee-school at Southampton, to whom the 
giatitude of his scholai aftei wards mscubeda Latin 
ode. 


His 
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' 31 m proficiency it school \us so conspicuous, that 
1 subscription was proposed for lus support at the 
Unn ersity but lie declared Ins resolution of tiding 
his lot with the Dissenters Such he was as every 
Christian Church would rejoice to ln\c adopted 

He therefore repaired, in 1690, to m acadum 
iauglit by Mr Howe, where lie had for lus compa- 
nions and fellow-students Mr Hughes the po^t, ami 
Dr Hortc, afterwards Archbishop of I uani Some 
Latm Essavs, sujiposed to !n\c bc°n written as 
exercise* at this aoadcim, shew a degree of 1 novv- 
ledge, both philosophic ll and theological, such 
as \ery feu attain by a much longer course of 
stmh 

lie wa , as he hints in Ins Miscellanies, a maker 
of verses from fifteen to fiftv, and in Ins touth he 
appears to ha\c paid attention to Lntin poetrj IIu 
verses to lus brother, m the glycomcJ measure, writ- 
ten when he was seventeen, are remarhabh east and 
elegant Some of his other odes are deFormcd b\ the 
Pindarich folly then prevailing, dnd are written 
with such neglect of all metrical rules as is without 
example among the ancients but lus diction, though 
perhaps not alwajs exactlv pute has such copious 
ne«s and splendour, as shews that lie was but 1 \ try 
little distance from excellence 

His method of study w s to implies the contents 
of lus books upon Ins memoiy b\ abridging them, 
and bj interleaving them to ampldy one sv stem with 
supplements from anodici 

With the congregation of lus tutor Mr Rowe, 
who vvcie, I believe, Independent , he communicated 
m lus nineteenth veai 

U 
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At the age of twenty he left the academy, and 
spent two } eais in study and devotion at the house- of 
his father, who treated him with gi cat tenderne^ ; 
and had the happiness, indulged to few paients, of 
living: to see Ins son eminent for liteiaturc, and vene- 
rable for piety. 

He was then entertained by Sn John ILntopp five 
yeais, as a domestick tutor to his son. and in that 
time particularly devoted himself to the study of the 
Holy Scnptures ; and, being chosen assistant to Dr 
C hauncey, preached the first time on the birth-day 
that completed Ins twenty-fourth }ear, probably 
considering that as the day of a second nativity, by 
which he enteied on a new period of existence. 

In about thiee years he succeeded Dr. Chauncey , 
but, soon after Ins entrance on his charge, he was 
seized by a dangeious illness, which sunk him to 
such weakness, that the congregation thought an as- 
sistant necessary, and appointed Mi. Price. His 
health then leturned gradually; and he perfoi med 
Ins duty till (1/12) he was seized by a fever of such 
violence and continuance, that from the feebleness 
which it bi ought upon lnm he never pei fectly re- 
covered. 

This calamitous state made the compassion of Ins 
friends necessary, and drew upon him the attention 
of Sir Thomas Abney, who leceived him into Ins 
house ; ' where w ith a constancy of friendship and 
uniformity of conduct not often to be found, he w as 
treated for thnty-six years with all the kindness that 
friendship could piompt, and all the attention that 
respect could dictate Sir Thomas died about eight 
years afterwards, but he continued with the lady 

and 
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and her daughters to the end of his life The lad) 
died about a ) eai after him 

A coalition like this, a state mu Inch the notions 
of patronage and dependence were overpowered by 
the perception of reciprocal benefits, desen es a par- 
ticular memorial and I will not withhold from the 
redder Dr Gibbons s i eprosentation to w Inch regard 
is to be paid, as to the narrative of one who writes 
what lie knows, and what is known likewise to mul- 
titudes besides i 

“ Our next observation shall be made upon that 
" remarkably kind Providence which brought the 
" Doctor into Sir Thomas Abne) s family, and 
" continued him there till Ins death, a penod of 
" no less than thirty six )carfc In the midst of Ins 
" sacred labours for the glor) of God, and good of 
" Ins generation, he is seized with a most violent and 
" threatening fever, which leaves him oppres ed With 
" great weakness, and puts a stop at least to his j ub 
" lick services for four ) ears In this distressing sea- 
" son, doubl) so to his active and pious spirit, he 
" is invited to Sir Thomas Abnev s family,' nor ever 
c ‘ removes from it till lie had finished his da) s Here 
" he enjoyed the uninterrupted demonstrations of the 
" truest friendship Here, without any care of his 
"own, he had every thing which could contnbute 
" to the enjoyment of life, and fav our the unweaned 
" pursuits of his 'studies Here he dwelt in a famil), 
"which for piet), order, harmony, and every vir- 
" tue, vv is an house of God Here he had the pri- 
" vilege of a country recess, the fragrant bower, the 
“ spreading lawn, the flowery gaulen, and oilier 
£ Vol XI R "advantage^, 
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a advantages, to sooth Ins mind and aid Ins restora- 
tion to health; to yield him, whenever he chose 
{C them, most grateful inteivals fiom Ins laborious 
« studies, and enable him to return to them with 
“ redoubled vigour and delight. Had it not been 
“ for tins most happy event, he might, as to out- 
“ ward view, have feebly, it may be painfully, 
“ dragged on through many more years of languor, 
“ and inability for publick service, and even for 
“ profitable study, or perhaps might have sunk into 
tc his grave under the overwhelming load of mfir- 
cc mities m the midst of his days ; and thus the 
“ church and world would have been depnved of 
“ those many excellent sermons and works, which 
<c he drew up and published during his long residence 
“ m this family. In a few years after Ins coming 
" hither. Sir Thomas Abney dies ; but Ins amiable 
u consort survives, who shews the Doctor the same 
u respect and friendship as before, and most happily 
u for him and great numbers besides , for, as her 
“ uches weie great, her generosity and munificence 
“ were m full proportion; her thread of life was 
“ drawn out to a great age, even beyond that of the 
lc Doctor’s ; and thus this excellent man, through 
“ her kindness, and that of her daughter, the pre- 
K sent Mrs. Elizabeth Abney, who in a like degree 
i( esteemed and honoured him, enjoyed all the benefits 
<c and felicities he experienced at his first entrance 
“ into this family, till his days were numbered and 
Cf finished ; and, like a shock of corn in its season, 
“ he ascended into the regions of perfect and unmor- 
“ tal life and joy.’* 


If 
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If this quotation has appeared long, let it be con- 
sideied that it comprises an account of si\ and-thirty 
3 ears, and those the j ears of Dr Watts 

From the time of his reception into this family, 
his life was no othenvise diversified than by succes- 
sive publications The senes of his \\ orbs I am not 
able to deduce their number and their variety shew 
the intenseness of his industry, and the extent of his 
capacity 

He was one of the first authors that taught the 
Dissenters to court attention by the graces of lan- 
guage Whatever they had among them before, 
whether of learning or acuteness, was commonly 
obscured and blunted by coarseness and inelegance 
of style He shewed them, that zeal and purity 
might be expressed and enforced by polished diction 

He continued to the end of his life the teacher of a 
congregation and no reader of his works can doubt 
his fidelity or diligence In the pulpit, though his 
low stature, which very little exceeded five feet, 
graced him with no advantages of appearance, yet 
the gravity and piopriety of his utterance made his 
discourses very efficacious I once mentioned the 
reputation which Mr Foster had gained b} Ins 
proper delnery to my friend Dr Hawhesworth, 
who told me, that in the art of pronunciation he was 
far inferior to Dr Watts 

Such was his flow of thoughts, and such his 
promptitude of language, that in the latter part of 
his life he did not precompose his cursory sermons, 
but having adjusted the heads, and sketched out some 
particulars, trusted for success to his extemporary 
powers 

R2 He 
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He did not endeavour to assist his eloquence by 
any gesticulations , for, as no coipoieal actions have 
' any coi 1 espondence with theological truth, he did not 
see how they could enforce it. 

At the conclusion of weighty sentences he gave 
tune, by a short pause, for the proper impression 

To stated and publick insti uction he added familiar 
visits and personal application, and was careful to 
impiove the opportunities which conversation of- 
fered of diffusing aftd increasing the influence of 
religion. 

By lus natural temper he was quick of resentment ; 
but by his established and habitual piactice he was 
gentle, modest, and inoffensive His tenderness ap- 
pealed in his attention to childien, and to the poor. 
To the poor, while he lived in the family of his 
friend, he allowed the third part of his annual levenue, 
though the whole was not a hundred a year ; and 
for children he condescended to lay aside the scholar, 
the philosopher, and the wit, to write little poems 
of devotion, and systems of instruction, adapted to 
their wants and capacities, fi om the dawn of reason 
through its gradations of advance m the morning- of 
life Every man, acquainted with the common prin- 
ciples of human action, will look with veneration 
on the writer, who is at one time combating Locke, 
and at another making a catechism for children m 
their fourth year, A voluntary descent from the dig- 
nity of science is perhaps the hardest lesson that hu- 
mility can teach. 

As his mind was capacious, his curiosity excui- 
sive, and his industry continual, his writings are 
very numerous, and his subjects various. With his 

theo- 
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theological works I am only enough acquainted to 
admire lus meekness of opposition, and his mildness 
of censure It was not only in his book, but in his 
mind, that 0/ thodoxy was united with chai ity 
Of his philosophical pieces, his Logick Ins been 
received into the universities, and therefore wants no 
pnvate recommendation if lie owes part of it to 
he Clerc, it must be considered that no man, who 
undertakes merel) to methodise or illustrate a system, 
pretends to be its author 

In his metaphysical disquisitions, it was observed 
by the late learned Mr Dyer, that he confounded the 
idea of space with that of empty space, and did not 
consider that though space might be without matter, 
jet matter being extended could not be without 
space 

Few books have been peiused by me with greater 
pleasure than his " Improvement of the Mind, of 
which the radical principles may indeed be found in 
Locke s e< Conduct of the Understanding , but the) 
are so expanded and ramified by Watts, as to confer 
upon him the merit of a work m the highest degree 
useful and pleasing Whoever has the care of in- 
structing others may be charged with deficience in 
|ns duty if this book is not recommended 
I have mentioned his treatises of Theology as (hs 
tmpt from Ins other productions , but the ti uth is, 
that whatever he took in hand was, by Ins incessant 
olicitude for souls, converted to Theologj As piety 
predominated in Ins mind, it is diffused over Ins 
works under his direction it may be trulj said, 
Theologicc Philosophia ancillatur , philosophy is 
subservient to evangelical instruction t it is difficult 

tQ 
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to read a page without learning, or at least wishing, 
to be better. The attention is caught by indirect in- 
struction, and he that sat down only to reason is on - 
a sudden compelled to pi ay. 

It was therefore with great propriety that, in 
172S, he received from Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
an unsolicited diploma, by which he became a Doc- 
tor of Divmit} r . Academical lionouis would ha\e 
moi e value, if they were always bestowed with equal 
judgment. 

He continued many 3 7 ears to study and to preach, 
and to do good by his instruction and example * till 
at last the mfii unties of age disabled him from the 
moie labonous part of his ministerial functions, and, 
being no longei capable of pubhck duty, he offered 
to remit fhesalaiy appendant to it, but his congrega- 
tion would not accept the resignation. 

By degiees his weakness increased, and at last 
confined him to Ins chamber and Ins bed , where he 
w r as w T orn giadually away without pain, till he ex- 
pned Nov. 25, 1748, in the seventy- fifth year of Ins 
age.' 

Few men have left behind such purity of charac- 
ter, or such monuments of laborious piety. He has 
piovided instruction for all ages, fiom those who aie 
lisping their fust lessons, to the enlightened readers 
of Malbranche and Locke ; he has left neither cor- 
poreal nor spmtual nature unexamined, he has 
taught the Art of Reasoning, and the Science of the 
Stars 

His character, therefore, must be formed from the 
multiplicity and diveisity of attainments, rather 
than from any single performance; for it would not 

be 
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be safe to claim for him the highest rank in any 
single denomination of literary dignity , yet perhaps 
there was nothing in which he would not have ex- 
celled, if he had not divided his powers to different 
pursuits 

As a poet, had he been only a poet, he would 
probably have stood high among the authors with 
whom he is now associated Tor his judgment w as 
exact, and he noted beauties and faults with very 
nice discernment his imagination, as the “ Da- 
“ cian Battle proves, was- vigorous and active, and 
the stores of knowledge were large by which his 
fancy was to be supplied His ear was well-tuned, 
and his diction was elegant and copious But his 
devotional poetry is, like that of others, unsatisfac- 
tory The paucity of Ins topicks enforces perpetual 
repetition, and the sanctity of the matter rejects the 
ornaments of figurative diction It is sufficient for 
Watts to have done better than others what no man 
has done well 

His poems on other subjects seldom rise higher 
than might be expected from the amusements of a 
Man of Letters, and have different degrees of v alue 
as they are more or less laboured, or as the occasion 
was more or less favourable to invention 

He writes too often without regular measures, and 
too often in blank verse the rhymes aie not alwaj s 
sufficiently correspondent He is particularly un- 
happy in coining names expressive of characters 
His lines are commonly smooth and easj , and his 
thoughts alwaj s leligiously pure but who is there 
that, to so much piety and innocence, does not wish 

for 
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for a greater measure of spiighthness and vjgom ? J Ic 
is at least one of the feu poets with whom youth and 
ignorance may be safely pleaded ; and happy will he 
that leader whose mind is disposed, by Ins \crses or 
his prose, to imitate him in all but Ins nonconfor- 
mity, to copy his benevolence to man, and his re- 
\eience to God. 


v. 
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Of the birth or early part of the life of Ambrose 
Philips I have not been able to find an} account 
His academical education he received at St Johns 
College in Cambridge*, where lie first solicited the 
notice of the world by some English verses, in the 
collection published b} the University on the death 
of Queen Mary 

Trom this time how he was emplojed, or in what 
station he passed his life, is not ) et discov ered lie 
must have published his Pastorals before the jeai S' 
170$, because they are evidentl} prior to those of 
Pope 

He afterwards (1709) addressed to the universal 
patron, the Duke of Dorset, a “ poetical Letter 
" from Copenhagen, which was published m the 
f c Tatler, and is b} Pope m one of his first letters 
mentioned with high piaise, as the production of a 
man “ who coulcf write verv nobly 

Philips was a zealous Whig and therefore easily 
found access to Addison and Steele but his ardour 
seems not to have procured him anything more than 

* He took hi=- degrees A B IG9G, A M 1700 C 

kind 
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kind woids; since he was reduced to translate the 
“ Pei sian Tales” for Tonson, forw'hich he was after- 
wards reproached, with this addition of contempt, 
that he woiked for half-a-crow n The book is divided 
into many sections, for each of which if he lccencd 
half-a-crow n, Ins rewaid, as writers then w’eiepaid, 
was very hbeial ; but half-a-ciown had a mean sound. 

He w'as employed m promoting the pi maples of 
lus party, by epitomising Hacket’s “ Life of Arcli- 
<c bishop Williams.’’ The original book is written 
with such depravity of genius, such mixtuie of the 
fop and pedant, as has not often appeared The 
epitome is fiee enough fiom affectation, but has 
little spirit oi vigoui * . 

In 1712 he brought upon the stage ec TheDistrest 
u Mother,” almost a translation of Racine’s “ A11- 
cc dromaque.” Such a work requires no uncommon 
powers; but the friends of Philips excited etery art 
to promote his interest. Before the appearance of 
- the play, a whole “ Spectatoi,” none indeed of the 
best, w r as devoted to its piaise ; w lule it yet continued 
to be acted, anothei “ Spectator” was written, to tell 
what impression it made upon Sir Roger ; and on 
the first night a select audience, says Pope-}', was 
called togethei to applaud it. 

It w'as concluded with the most successful Epilogue 
that was evei yet spoken on the English theatie. 
The three fii st nights it was recited? twice ; and not 
only continued to 'be demanded thiough the run, as 

* This ought to hate been noticed befoic It ttas published 
in 1700, tthen he appeals to hate obtained a fellow ship of 
St John’s C. 

| Spence. 
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it is termed, of the play, but whenever it is recalled 
to the stage, where by peculiar fortune, though a 
cop} from the Trench, it yet keeps its place, the 
Epilogue is still expected, and is still spoken 

The propnet} of Lpilogues in general, and conse- 
quently of this, was questioned by a correspondent 
of cc The Spectator, w hose Letter v\ as undoubtedly 
admitted for the sake of the answer, which soon fol- 
lowed, written with much zeal and acrimony The 
attack and the defence equally contributed to stimu- 
late cuuosity and continue attention It may be 
discovered in the defence, that Pnoi s Epilogue to 
<f Phtedra had a little excited jealousy and some- 
thing of Priors plan may be discovered m the per- 
formance of his rival Of this distinguished Epi- 
logue the reputed author was the wretched] Budgel, 
whom Addison used to denominate* “ the man who 
tc calls me cousin and when he w as asked how such 
a silly fellow could write so well replied, “ The 
“ Epilogue was quite another thing when I saw it 
“ first It was known in Tonson s family, and told 
to Garrick, that Addison was himself the author of 
it, and that, when it had been at first printed w ltll 
his name, he came early in the morning, before the 
copies weie distributed, and ordered it to be given 
to Budgel, that it might add weight to the solicita- 
tion which he was then making for a place 

Philips was now high in the ranks of literature 
His pla} w as applauded his translations from Sappho 
had been published in “ The Spectator he was an 
important and distinguished associate of clubs, w itty 

* Spence 
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and political ; and nothing was wanting to his happi- 
ness, but that he should be sure of its continuance 

The w oik which had procuied him the fust notice 
from the publick was his Si\ PastoiaK, which, fiat- 
tenng the imagination with A i radian scenes, pio- 
bably found many readci**, and might ha\e long 
passed as a pleasing amusement, had they not been 
unliappily too much commended. 

The ruslick poems of Theoctitus were so highly 
valued b) r the Cheeks and Homans, that the\ at- 
it acted the imitation of Yngil. whose Eclogues seem 
to base been consulted as piechuhng all attempts of 
the same kind . foi no shephetds weie taught to sing 
by any succeeding poet, till Nemc-ian and Calphur- 
mus ventured their feeble efiort> in the lowei age of 
Latin literatuie. 

At the levival of learning m Italv, it was soon 
discovered thata dialogue of lmagmaiy swains might 

O O J o 

he composed w ith little diiheulty , because the con- 
veisationof shepherds excludes profound or refined 
sentiment; and, foi images and descriptions. Satyrs 
and Fauns, and Naiads and Dr) ads, were always 
within call, and woods and meadows, and hills and 
livers, supplied vail ety of matter, which, ha\mg a 
natural powei to sooth the nnnd, did not quickly 
cloy it 

Petrai ch entei tamed the learned men of Ins age 
with the novelty of modern Pastorals in Latin. Being 
not ignoiant of Greek, and finding nothing m the , 
woid Eclogue of rural meaning, he supposed it to be 
coirupted by the copieis, and therefore called his 
own pioductions JtEglogues , by which he meant to 
expiess the talk of goatheids, though it will mean 

only 
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only the talk of goats Tins new name w as adopted 
by subsequent u riters, and amongst others by our 
Spenser 

More than a century afterwards (1498) Mantuan 
published Ins Bucohcks w ith such success, that they 
were soon dignified by Badius with a comment, and, 
as Scahger complained, received into schools, and 
taught as classical his complaint was vain, and the 
practice, however injudicious, spread fir, and con- 
tinued long Mantuan was read, at least in some of 
the inferior schools of this kingdom, to the beginning 
of the present century 1 lie speakers of Mantuan 
'carried their disquisitions beyond the country, to 
censure the corruptions of the Church , and from 
lnm Spenser learned to employ his swains on topycks 
of controversy 

The Itajians soon transfer-ed Pastoral Poetry into 
their own language Sanrmaro wrote “Arcadia, 
in piose and verse Tasso and Guarani wrote “ I a- 
" vole Boschaieccie, or Sylvan Dramas, and all 
nations of Europe filled volumes with Thy) sis and 
Damon , and Thcslyhs and Phyllis 1 

Philip s thinks it * c somewhat strange to conceive 
tc how, in an age so addicted to the Muses, Pastoral ^ 
“ Poetry never conies to be so much as thought 
“ upon His .wonder seems very unseasonable 
there had nevei, fiom the tune of Spenser, wanted 
writers 10 tall occasionally of Ai cadia and Strephon 
and half the book, in w Inch he first tried his pow ers, 
consists of dialogues on Queen Mary s death, between 
Tttyrus and C01 ydon , or Mopsits and Menalcas A 
senes or book of Pastorals, however, I know not 
that any one had then lately published t 
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Not long aftei wauls Pope made the fust display 
of Ins powers in four Pastorals, written m a very 
different form. Philips had taken Spenser, and Pope 
took Virgil for his pattern Philips endea\ cured to 
he natural, Popelabouied to be elegant. 

Philips was now favoured by Addison, and by 
Addison’s companions, who wete very willing to 
push him into leputation. The “ Guardian” ga\e 
an account of Pastoial, partly cutical, and partly 
histoucal ; in which, when the ment of the modern 
is compaied, Tasso and Guaimi aie confined for re- 
mote thoughts and unnatural lcfincnicnlt; and, upon 
the whole, the Italians and French arc all excluded 
from mral poetry { and the pipe of the pastoral muse 
is transmitted by lawful inheritance fiom Theocritus 
to Virgil, from Virgil to Spenser, and fiom Spenser 
to Philips. 

With this inaugmation of Philips, lus rival Pope 
was not much delighted ; he therefore drew a com- 
parison of Philips’s performance with his own, in 
which, with an unexampled and unequalled aitdice 
of irony, though he has himself always the advan- 
tage, he gives the pieieience to Philips. The design 
^ aggrandizing himself he disguised with such dex- 
terity, that, though Addison discovered it, Steele 
was deceived, and was afiaid of displeasing Pope by 
publishing his papei. Published however it was 
( cc Guard. 40.”) : and from that time Pope and 
Philips lived in apeipetual recipi ocation of male- 
volence. 

In poetical powers, of either praise or satire, there 
was no proportion between the combatants ; but 
Philips, though he could not prevail by w it, hoped 

to 
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to hurt Pope with another v\ eapon, and charged him, 
as Pope thought, with Addisons approbation, as 
disaffected to the government 

Even with this he uas not satisfied , for, indeed, 
there is no appearance that any regard w as paid to Ins 
clamours He proceeded to grosser insults, and hung 
up a rod at Button s, with which he threatened to 
chastise Pope, who appears to have been extremely 
exasperated , for m the first edition of his Letters he 
calls Philips “ rascal, and in the last still charges 
him uith detaining mins hands the subscriptions for 
Homer delivered to him by the Hanoi er Club 
I suppose it nas never suspected that he meant to 
appropriate the money , he only delayed, and with 
sufficient meanness, the gratification of him by n hose 
prosperity he nas pained 

Men sometimes suffer bj injudicious Kindness , 
Philips became ridiculous, without Ins oun iault, 
by the absurd admiration of his friends, who deco- 
rated lnm uith honorarj garlands, u Inch the first 
breath of contradiction blasted 
When upon tile succession of the House of Ilanov er 
every Whig expected to be happy, Philips seems to 
have obtained too little notice he caught few drops 
of the golden shower, though lie did not omit what 
flatteiy could perform He was onlj made a Com- 
missioner of the Lottery (1717), and, what did not 
much elevate his character, a justice of the Peace 
The success of his first play must naturally dis- 
pose him to turn his hopes ton ards the stage he did 
not however soon commit himselt to the merej of 
an audience, but contented himself with the fame 
already acquired, till after nine y ears he produced 
(1722) “ The Briton, a tragedy which, whatever 

was 
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was its leception, is now neglected ; thougli one of 
the scenes, between Vanoc the Bntish Pi nice and 
Valens the Roman General, is confessed to be written 
with gieat dramatick skill, animated by spmt tiuly 
poetical 

He had not been idle, though he had been silent ; 
for he exhibited another tiagedy the same year, on 
the story of cc Humphiy Duke of Gloucester.” This 
tiagedy is only lemembered by its title. 

His happiest undei taking was of a paper called 
“ The Fi eethmker,” in conjunction with associates, 
of whom one was Di Boulter, who, then only mim- 
stei of a pansh in Southwaik, nas of so much con- 
sequence to the government, that he was madefhst 
Bishop of Bristol, and afterwards Pnmate of Ii eland, 
wheie his piety and his charity will be long lionouied. 

It may easily be imagined that what was printed 
under the dnection of Boultei would have nothing 
in it indecent 01 licentious , its title is to be under- 
stood as implying only fieedom fiom umeasonable 
prejudice. It has been leprmted m volumes, but is 
little read , nor can impaitial criticism lecommend 
it as worthy of levival. 

Boulter was not well qualified to write diurnal 
essays ; but he knew how to piactise the liberality of 
greatness and the fidelity of fuendship When he 
was advanced to the height of ecclesiastical dignity, 
he did not forget the companion of his labours. 
Knowing Philips to be slenderly suppoi ted, he took 
him to Ii eland, as partaker of his foitune; and, 
making him his secretary r , added such preferments, 

* The Archbishop s “ Letteis,” published in 1769 (the origi- 
nals of which aie now in Chnst Chinch libraiy, Oxfoid,) were 
collected by Mi Philips C ' 

as 
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iis enabled him to represent the county of Armagh 
m the Irish parliament 

In December 172G he was made secretarj to the 
i-ord Chancellor and m August 1733 became judge 
of the Prerogatn e Court 

After the death of Ins patron he continued some 
years in Ireland but at last longing, as it seems, for 
his native country he returned (1/48) to London, 
having doubtless sunned most of his friends and 
enemies, and among them lus dreaded antagonist 
Pope He found lion ever the Duke of Newcastle 
still living, and to him lie dedicated lus poems col- 
lected into a -volume 

Having purchased an annuity of four hundred 
pounds, he non certainly hoped to pa«s some years 
of life an plenty and tranquillity but Ins hope de- 
ceived him he was struck with a palsy, and died* 
June 18, 1749, mins seventy eighth j car 

Of his personal character all that I have heard is 
that he was eminent for bravery and skill in the sword, 
and that in conversation he was solemn and pompous 
He had great sensibility of censure, if judgment 
may be made by a single story w Inch I heard long 
ago from Mr Ing, a gentleman of great eminence 
in Staffordshire “ Philips, said he, t( was once at 
<<r table, w hen 1 asl ed lnm. How came thy king of 
“ Bpiius to drive o\en, and to say ‘I,m goaded on 
t( by lover After which question he never spoke 
({ again ’ 1 

Of the P Distrest Mother” not much is pretended* 
to be his own, and therefore it is no subject of cnti- 

* At lus house in Hanover street and was buried in Audley 
chapel G 
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cism his ether two tragedies, I believe, are not 
below mediocuty, nor above it. Among the poems 
compnsed in the late Collection, the “ Letter from 
“ Henm&i k” may be justly piaised, the Pastorals, 
which by the waiter of the cc Guaidian” weie ranked 
as one of the four genuine pioductions of the rustick 
' Muse, cannot surely be despicable That they ex- 
hibit a mode of life which did not exist, noi ever 
existed, is not to be objected the supposition of 
such a state is allowed to Pastoral In his othei poems 
he cannot be denied the pi aise of lines sometimes ele- 
gant; but he has seldom much force, or much com- 
prehension. The pieces that please best are those 
which, from Pope and Pope’s adherents, piocured 
him the name of Namby Pamby , the poems of short 
lines, by which he paid his court to all ages and cha- 
racters, from Walpole the “ steerer of the lealm,’" 
to M iss Pulteney in the nursery. The numbeis are 
smooth and sprightly, and the diction is seldom 
faulty. They are not loaded with much thought, yet, 
if they had been wi itten by Addison, they w ould have 
had admirers • little things are not \alued but when 
they are done by those who can do gicatci . 

Ill his translations from Pmdai he found the ait of 
reaching all the obscurity of the Theban bard, how- 
evei he may fall below his sublimity ; he wall be al- 
lowed, if he has less file, to have more smoke. 

He has added nothing to English poetry, yet at 
least half his book deserves to be read perhaps he 
valued most himself that pait which the critick 
would reject. 
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GlLBERT WEST is one of the writers of whom 
I regret m) inability to give a sufficient account the 
intelligence which tm enquiries lia\e obtained is 
general and scanty 

He was the son of the reverend Dr West per- 
haps * him w ho published “ Pindar at CKford about 
the beginning of this centur) His mother w as sister 
toSir Richard lemple, afterwards Lord Cobham His 
lather, purposing to educate him for the Church, sent 
him first to Tton, and afterwards to CKford, but lie 
was seduced to a moreairv mode of life, b) a commis- 
sion in a troop of hor«e, procured him by his Uncle 
He continued some tune in the arm) though it 
is reasonable to suppose that he never sunk into a mere 
soldier, nor ever lost the love, or much neglected 
the pursuit, of learning and afterwards, finding 
himself moie inclined to civil employment, belaid 
down lus commission, and engaged m business under 
the I ord Towmbend, then secietary of state, with* 
whom he attended the King to H mover f 
* Certain!) him published in 1697 C 
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His adhei cnceio Loi dTownshcnd ended in nothin" 
but a nomination (May, 172,9) to be cletk-extraotdi- 
naiy of the Pi ivy Council, which pioduccrl no im- 
mediate profit , foi it only placed him in a state of 
expectation and light of succession, and it was very 
long before a -vacancy admitted him to pi of it. 

Soon afteiu aids lie mained, and settled himself m 
a \eiy pleasant house at Wickham in Kent, where he 
devoted himself to learning and to piety Of Ins 
leai nine: the late Collection exhibits evidence, which 
would have been jetfullei, if the disscitationswlnc.il 
accompany Ins veision of Pmdai bad not been 1m- 
propeilv omitted. Of 1 ns piety the influence ha*', 
I hope, been extended fai by lus c ' Observations on 
cc the Ttcsuirection,” published 1111747, for which 
the Umveisityof Oxfoul cieated him a Doctoi of 
'Laws by diploma (Mai eh 30, 1748), and would 
doubtless haie icached jet fuithei had he lived to 
complete what he had foi some time meditated, the 
Evidences of the Truth of the New r Testament Pei - 
haps it may not be without effect to tell, that he 
lead the piayers of the pubhek liturgy e\eiy morn- 
ing to bis family, and that on Sunday evening be 
called his servants into the pailoiii, and lead to them 
first a seimon and thenpiajeis Ciashaw is now 
not the only makei of veises to whom may be given 
the two lenerable names of Poet and Saint. 

He was veiy often visited by Lyttelton and Pitt, 
who, when thef" weie w r eaiy of faction and debates, 
used at Wickham to find books and quiet, a decent 
table, and hteiaiy conveisation. There is at Wick- 
ham a w r alk made by Pitt , and, what is of far moie 
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importance, at Wickham L) ttelton received tint 
conviction w hicli produced Ins “ Dissertation on 
St Paul 

t These tw o illustrious friends had for a \v lulehstened 
to the blandishments of infidelity and when Wests 
book was published, it was bought b) some who did 
not know his change of opinion, m expectation of 
new objections against Christianity and as inhdela 
do not want malignity , they revenged the disappoint- 
ment by calling him a Methodist , 

Mr Wests income was not large and Ins friends 
endeavoured, but without success, to obtain an aug- 
mentation It is reported, that the education of tlje 
young prince wa offered to him, hut that lit requir- 
ed a more extensive power of supermtendance than 
it was thought proper to allow lnm 

In time, however, his 1 levenue was improved he 
lived to have one of tilt' lucrative cltrl ships' of the 
Privy Council (1752) and Mr f Pitt at last llad it in 
his power to make him treasurer of Chelsea Hospital 
He was nowi sufficiently, rich but Wealth came too 
late to be long enjo\ u\ 5 nor could it secure him from 
the calamities of life he lost (17 jj) his onty son 
and the year after (March 26 ) a stroke of the palsy 
brought to the giave one of the lew poets to whom 
the giave might be without its tenors 

Of his translations I have onlv compired the fust 
Otympick Ode with the original, and found lhy ex- 
pectation surpassed, both b} its dtgancq and its cx 
actness He does not confine hunselt to hi* authors 
tram of stanzas for he saw that the difference of the 
languages required a diffeient mode of versification 
I he first tiophe is eminently happy m the second 

he 
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he has a little stiaycd horn Pimlai’s meaning, who 
says, “ if thou, my soul, wishcst to speak of games, 
“ look not in the deseit sky foi a planet hottei than 
“ the sun , noi shall we tell of noblei games than 
« those of Olympia” lie is sometimes too paia- 
phiastical. Pindar bestows upon Ilieio an epithet, 
which, monewoid, signifies delighting m hnt\srs, a 
Woid which, m the tianslation. generates these lines . 

Hieio’s to} al blows, whose c.uc 
Tends the couisei’s noble breed, 

'• Pleas’d to muse the picgnani male, 

Pleas’d to tiam the jouthful steed 

Pindai says of Pelops, that “ he came alone in the 
tc dark to the White Sea and West, 

Neai the billow-beaten side 
, Of the foam-besihet’cl mam, 

Daikhng, and alone, he stood 

which however is less exubeiant than the former 
passage. 

A w’oik of this kind must, m a minute examina- 
tion, discover many imperfections ; but West’s \ei- 
sion, so far as I have consideied it, appears to be the 
product of great labour and great abilities. 

His “ Institution of the Gaiter” (1742) is wiitten 
with sufficient knowledge of the manneis that pie- 
vailed m the age to which it is lefened, and with 
gieat elegance of diction , but, for want of a process 
of events, neithei knowledge noi elegance pieserve 
the leader from weanness 

His “ Imitations of Spensei” aie veiy successfully 
pei formed, both with lespect to the metie, the lan- 
guage, and the fiction, and being engaged at once 

by 



by the excellence of the sentiments, and the artifice 
of the cop) , the mind Ins two amusements, together 
But such compositions are not to be reckoned among 
the great achievements of intellect, because thtir 
effect is local and temporary they appeal not to 
reason or passion, but to memorj , and pre suppose 
an accidental or artificial state of mind An imi- 
tation of Spenser is nothing to a reader, however 
acute, by whom Spenser has never been penned 
Works of this kind may deserve praise, as proofs of 
great industry, and great meet} of observation hut 
the highest praise, the praise of genius, they cannot 
claim The noblest beauties of art arc those of w Inch 
the effect is co-extended with rational nature, or at 
least with the whole circle of polished life , what is 
less than this can be only prettj , the plaj thing of 
fashion, and the amusement of a daj 
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THERE is in the ec Ad venturer’ a papei of 
verses given to one of the authois as Mr. West’s, and 
supposed to have been wntten by him. It should 
not be concealed, however, that it is printed with 
Mr. Jago’s name m Dodsley’s Collection, and is men- 
tioned as his in a Lettei of Shenstone’s. Perhaps 
West gave it without naming the author , and 
Hawkesworth, leceivmg it from him, thought it 
his ; for his he thought it, as he told me, and as he 
tells the publick. 
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"WlLLIAM COLLINS was bom .at Chichester, 
on the twenty fifth day 4 of December, about 1720 
His father was a hatter of good reputation He was 
in 1733, as Ur Warton has kindly informed me, 
admitted scholar of Winchester College, where he 
was educated by Dr Burton His English exercises 
were better than his Latin f , 

He first courted the notice of the pubhch by some 
verse* to a “ Lady , weeping, published , in, “Hu. 
“ Gentlemans Magazine *, n , f 

In 1740, he stood first in the list of the scholars to 
be received in succession at New College, but unhap- 
pily there was no vacancv This was the original 
misfortune of his life He became a Commoner 
of Queens College, probabty with a scanty mainte- 
nance but w as in about halt a y e tr, elected n J)cmif 
of Magdalen College, where he continued till lie had 
taken a Bachelors degree, and then cuddenly left 
fhe University for what reason I know not that he 
fold 
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He now (about 1744) came to London a literary 
adventuier, with many projects in his head, and ver\ 
little money m his pocket. lie designed many w orks ; 
but his great fault was irresolution . or the frequent 
calls of immediate necessity broke his scheme, and 
suffeied him to pursue no settled purpose A man 
doubtful of his dinner, or trembling at a cieditoi, is 
not much disposed to abstracted meditation, or re- 
mote enquiries. He published proposals for a His- 
tory of the Revival of Learning ; and I have heard 
him speak with great kindness of Leo the Tenth, 
and with keen lesentment of his tasteless suoressor. 
But probably not a page of his history w as ever w 1 it- 
ten. He planned several tragedies, but he only 
planned them. He wrote now and then odes and 
other poems, and did something, how ever little. 

About this time I fell into his company His ap- 
pearance was decent and manly, his knowledge con- 
siderable, his views extensive, his conversation ele- 
gant, and his disposition cheerful. By degiees I 
gained his confidence ; and one day -was admitted to 
him when he was immuied by a bailiff, that w-as 
piowling in the street On this occasion recoui se was 
had to the booksellers, who, on the credit of a trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s Poeticks, which he engaged to 
write with a large commentary, advanced as much 
money as enabled him to escape into the country. He 
shewed me the guineas safe m his hand. Soon after- 
wards Ins uncle, Mr. Martin, a lieutenant-colonel, 
left him about tw r o thousand pounds ; a sum which 
Collins could scaicely think exhaustible, and which 
he did not live to exhaust The guineas weie then 
repaid, and the translation neglected. 


But 
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But nvm is not bom for lnppiness Colling who, 
while lie studied to live , felt no evil but poverty, no 
sooner hied to studt/ than his life was assailed by 
more dreadful calamities, disease, and insanity 

Having former!} written Ins character*, while 
perhaps it was }et more distinctlv impressed upon 
m} memory, I shall insert it here 

<f Mr Collins was a man of e\tenswe literature, 
and of Mgorous faculties lie was acqu unted not 
only with the learned tongues, but with the Italian* 
french and Spanish langu iges He had employ ed 
his mind chief!} on the woihs of fiction, and subject? 
offanc} and, by indulging some peculm Inbits of 
thought, was eimnentl} delighted with those flights 
of invagination which pass the bounds of n ituie, and 
to which the mind is vcconcikd onl} b} a p issue 
acquiescence in popular traditions He loved funes, 
genu, giants, and monsters he delighted to rove 
through the meanders ol incinntment, tp gaze on 
the magnificence of golden palaces, to repose b} the 
water-falls of Ltysian gaidens 

“ This was however the character rather of his in- 
clination than Ins genius , the grandeur of w ildncss, 
and the novelty of extravagance, were alwa} s desned 
by him, but not al\va}s attained \et, as diligence 
is never wholly lost, if his cfioits sometimes caused 
harshness and ob cuntv, the> hi ewise produced m 
happier moments suhhinitv md spluidoui 1 his idea 
which he had foimed of excellence led him to on 
ental fictions and allegorical imager}, andpeilnps, 

* In tli Poetical Odendai a Collection of Potms bj 1 ml e 
and Mot) in tcicral volumes 17G3 &c C 
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while he was intent upon desu lption, he did not 'uiHi- 
ciently cultnate sentiment. His poems aie the pro- 
ductions of a mind not deficient in fiio, nor unfur- 
nished with knowledge either of hooks or life, but 
somewhat obstiucted in its pi ogress by deviation m 
quest of mistaken beauties 

“ His moials were puie, and Ins opinions pious ; 
in a long cont nuance of poicity, and long habits ol 
dissipation, if cannot be expected that any character 
should he exactly uniform There is a degi ee of want 
by which the freedom of agency is almost destroyed , 
and long association vuth fortuitous companions will 
at last relax the stnctness of truth, and abate the fer- 
vour of sihcei ity That this man, wise and virtuous 
as he w'as,'^ passed almost unentangled through the 
snares of life, it would be prejudice and temerity to 
affinn , but it may be said that at least he preserved 
the source of action unpolluted, that his pi maples 
were nevei shaken, that his distinctions of light 
and wrong wei*e never confounded, and that h'l’s 
faults had nothing of malignity 01 design, butpio- 
ceeded from some unexpected piessuie, or casual 
temptation. 

“ The latter par t of his life cannot be remembered 
but with pity and sadness. He languished some yeai s 
under that depi ession of mind which enchains the fa- 
culties without destroy mg them, and lea\es reason the 
knowledge of right without the pow ei of pui suing it 
These clouds which he peiceived gatheimg on Ins 
intellects, he endeavoui ed to dispei se by ti avel, and 
passed into France , but found himself consliamed to 
yield to Ins malady, and returned He was for some 
time’eonfined in a house of lunaticks, and afterwaids 

retned 
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retired to the care of Ins sister in Chichester, where 
death in 17 j(? came to his relief 

(i After his return from 1 ranee, the writer of tins 
character paid him a visit it Islington, where he was 
waiting for his lister, w hom he had directed to meet 
him there w as then nothing of disorder discermblef 
m his mind bv on\ but himself but he had with- 
drawn from stud), and travelled with no other booh 
than an English Testament, such as children carry to 
the school when his fnend tool it into his hand, 
out of cuiiosity to see what companion a Man of 
Letters had chosen, 1 I hate but one booh, said 
Colling < but that is the best 

Such was the fite of Collins with whom I once 
delighted to comer c, and whom I yet remember 
with tenderness , 

He was visited at Chichester, in lus la«t illness, by 
Ins learned friends Dr Warton and lus brother to 
whom lie spoke with disapprobation of his Oriental 
Eclogues, as not sufficiently expressive of Asiatich 
manners, and called them Ins Irish Eclogues He 
shewed them, at thesime time, an ode imcnbed to 
Mr John Ilume, on the superstitions of the High- 
lands which thtv thought superior to his other 
works, but which no search has yet found * 

His disorderw as not alienation of mind, but general 
laxity and feebleness, a deficiency rather of his vital 
than his mtellectu il poweis W hat he spoke wanted 
neither judgment nor spirit, but a few minutes ex- 
hausted him, so that lie was forced to rest upon the 

* It is printed in the htc Collection II 
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couch, till a short cessation iestoied Ins powers and 
he was again able to talk with his fonnei vigour. 

The appioaches of this dieadful malady he began 
to feel soon aftei hi-> uncle's death ; and, with the 
usual weakness of men so diseased, eagerly snatched 
that teinpoiaiy lelief with which the table and the 
bottle flattei and seduce But Ins health continually 
declined, and he gtew more and moie burthensome 
to himself. 

To what I have fornieily ^aid of his wiitmgs may 
be added, that his diction was often haish, unskil- 
fully labouied, and injudiciously selected. lie affect- 
ed the obsolete when it was not woi thy of revival, 
and he puts his woids out of the common order, 
seeming to think, with some later candidates for 
fame, that not to write piose is ccitaml} to write 
poetiy His lines commonly aie of slow motion, 
clogged and impeded with clusters of consonants. 
As men aie oltcn esteemed who cannot be loved, so 
the poetiv of (’olhns ma\ sometimes extoit piaistf 
when it gives hi tie pleasuio. 


Mr. 
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Mr Collins s first production is added here from 
the “ Poetical Calendar 

TO MISS AURELIA C R, 

ON HER WEEPING AT HER SISTERS WEDDING 

Cease, fair Aurelia, cease to mourn 
Lament not Hannah s happy state 
\ ou may he happy in jour turn, 

And seize the treasure jou regret 
With Love united Hymen stands 
Vnd softlj whimper to jour charms, 
tc Meet but jour lovei in my bands 
“ \ou H find vour sistei in his arms ’ 


BYLR 
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)I IN DYER, of whom I hiiu* no othei account 
to give than Ins own Lctlci s, published u ith Hughes s 
con espondence, and the notes added b) the editor, 
have attended me, was boin m 1700, the second son 
of Ttobei t I)yer of Aberglasne), in Caeimaithcn- 
slnie, a sohcitoi of gieat capacity and note. 

He passed tin ough Westimnslei scliool under the 
caie of Di Fuend, and was tlien called home to 
be mstiucted m his fathei’s profession But his fa- 
ther died soon, and he took no delight in the study 
of the law, but having always amused himself with 
drawing, resolved to turn paintu, and became pupil 
to Mr Richaidson, an aitist then of high leputa- 
tion, but now better know n b} his books than by 
Ins pictuies 

Having studied awhile undei Ins master, he be- 
came, as he tells his fuend, an ltmeiant pamtei, and 
wandeied about South Wales, and the parts adja- 
cent , but he mingled poetry with painting, and 

about 
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about 1727 printed * Grongar Hill m Lewis s Mis- 
cellany 

Being, probably, unsatisfied with Ins own profi- 
ciency, he, III e other painters, travelled to Italy 
and coming bach in 1740, published the “ Ruins of 
“ Rome 

If his poem was written soon after his return, he 
did not make much use of his acquisitions 111 painting, 
whatever they might be for decline of health and 
love of study determined him to the Church He 
therefore entered into orders and, it seems, married 
about the same time a lady of the name of Ensor 
<f whose grand mother, says he , t( w as a Shal peare 
“ descended from a brother of every body s Shak- 
“ speare by her, in 175G, he had a son and three 
daughters bring r 

His ecclesiastical provision was for a long time but 
slender His fir t patron, Mr Harper, gave him, m 
1741, Calthorp in Leicestershire, of eighty pounds a 
year, on which he lived ten years, and then ex- 
changed it for Belchford in Lincolnshire, of eventy- 
five His condition now began to mend In 1751, 
Sir John Heatlicote gave him Coningsby, of one hun- 
dred and forty pounds a year and lit 17 j 5 the Chan- 
cellor added Kiri by , of one hundred and ten 1 He 
complains that the repair of the hou«eat Coningsby, 
and other expences, took away the profit In 1757 
he published “ The Fleece, his greatest poetical 
work, of which I will not suppress a ludicrous story 
Dodsley the bookseller was one day mentioning it to 
a critical visitor, with more expectation of success 
than the other could easily admit In the conveisa- 
tion the author s age was asked , and being repre- 
-Vol XI T sen ted 
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seated as advanced m life, “ lie will,” said thecii- 
tick, “ be bulled in woollen.” 

He did not indeed long survive that publication, 
nor long enjoy the mciea^e of Ins piefeiments; for 
m ' 17.) 8 he died. 

' D} ci is not a poet of bulk ot dignity sufficient to 
requne an elaboiate ci mcism. “ (hongai 1 1 ill” is 
the happiest of his pi eductions it is not indeed -very 
accuiately written , but the scenes which it display 
are so pleasing, the images which they raise are so 
welcome to the mind, and the lefiections of the 
wi itei so consonant to the genet al sense or e\pc» icnce 
of mankind, that when it is once read, it will be read 
again. 

The idea of the fC Ruins of Rome” ^tnkes more, 
but pleases less, and the title laises greater expecta- 
tion than the perfoi mance giatifies. Some passage*, 
howevei, are conceived with the mind of a poet ; as 
when, in the neighbouihood of dilapidating edifices, 
he says. 

The Pilgrim oft 

At dead of night, mid his orison hears 
Aghast the voice of time, disparting tow’rs. 
Tumbling all piecipitate down dash’d, 

Rattling aiound, loud thimd’iing to the Moon 

Of cc The Fleece,” which never became popular, 
and is now universally neglected, I can say little that 
is likely to recall it to attention The woolcomber 
and the poet appeal to me such discoidant natuies, 
that an attempt to bi ing them togethei is to couple 
Ike so pent with the fowl When Dyer, whose mmd 
was not unpoetical, has done his utmost, by mterest- 

1 July 24th. C. 


ing 



ing his reader m our native commodit} b} inter- 
spersing rural imager) , and incidental digressions, by 
clothing small images in great w ords, and b) all the 
enters arts of delusion, the meanness naturally ad- 
hering, and the irreverence habitually annexed to 
trade and manufacture, sink bun under insuperable 
oppression ancLthe^h^gust which blankj,erse, _en- 
cumbenng and encumbered,_j-uperadds to an un- 
pleasing subject, soon jepels the reader, however 
willing to be picked 

Let me however honestly report whatever may 
counterbalance this weight of censure I have beon 
told, that Ahenstde, who, upon a poetical question, 
has 1 right to be heard, said, “ That he would re- 
“ gulate lus opinion of the reigning taste by the f ite 
“ of Djer’s f Fleece for, if that were ill received, 
“ he should not think it an) longer reasonable to cx- 
(t pect fame from excellence n 
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W ILLIAM SIIENSTONE, the son of Thomas 
Shenstone and Anne Pen, was born m November 
1714, at the Leasowes in Hales-0 wen, one of those 
insulated distucts ■which, m the division of the 
kingdom, was appended, for some reason not now 
discoveiable, to a distant county , and which, though 
surrounded by Warwickshire and Woicestei shire, 
belongs to Shropshne, though perhaps thirty miles 
distant from any other part of it. 

He learned to read of an old dame, whom his poena 
of the <c School-mistress” has dehveied to posterity; 
and soon leceived such delight fiom books, that he 
was always calling for fiesh entertainment, and ex- 
pected that, when any of the family went to market, 
a new book should be brought him, which, when it 
came, was m fondness earned to bed and laid by him. 
It is said, that, when Ins request had been neglected, 
his mothei wrapped up a piece of w T ood of the same 
form, and pacified him foi the night. 


As 
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As lie grew older, he went for a w hile to the Grim 
mar school in Hales Owen, and was placed after- 
wards w ith Mr Crumpton, an eminent school-master 
at Solihul, where he distinguished himself by the 
quickness of his progress 

When he was young (June 1724) he was deprived 
of his father, and soon after (August 172G) of hi* \ 
grandfather and was, with his brother, who died 
afterwards unmarried, left to the care of his grand- 
mother, who managed the estate 

Trom school he was sent m 173 2 Pembroke Col- 
lege m Oxford, a society which for half a century 
has been eminent for English poetry and elegant li- 
terature Here it appears that he found delight and 
advantage for he continued Ins name in the book 
ten } ears, though he took no degree After the first 
four years he put on the Civilians gown, but with* 
out shewing any intention to engage m the pro- 
fession 

About the time when he went to Oxford, the death 
of his grandmother devolved Ins affairs to the care 
of the reverend Mr Dolman, of Brome in Stafford- 
shire, whose attention he always mentioned with 
gratitude 

At Oxford he employed himself upon English 
poetry and m 1737 published a small Miscellany, 
without Ins name 

He then for a time wandered about, to acquaint 
himself with life, and was sometimes at London, 
sometimes at Bath, or any other place of pubhek re- 
sort but he did not forget his poetry He published 
?n lj 41 his “ Judgment of Hercules, addres ed to 

Mi 
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Mr Lyttelton, wliose mtei est he suppoited with great 
waimth at an election* this was next yeai followed 
by the cc School-mistress ” 

Mr. Dolman, to whose caie he was indebted foi 
Ins ease and leisuie, died m 1745, and the caie of his 
own fortune now* fell upon him He ti led to escape 
it a while, and lived at his house with his tenants, 

‘ who weie distantly related, but finding that imper- 
fect possession inconvenient, he took the whole estate 
into lus own hands, moie to the lmpiovement of its 
beauty, than the increase of its produce. 

Now was excited lus delight m 1*111 al pleasures, and 
lus ambition of liual elegance he began fiom this 
time to point Ins piospects, to diveisify lus suiface, 
to entangle Ins walks, and to wind his watei s . which 
he did with such judgment and such fane}’-, as made 
Ins little domain the envy of the gieat, and the ad- 
miration of the skilful , a place to lie \ lsited by tra- 
veller, and copied by designer Whether to plant 
a walk in undulating cuives, and to place a bench at 
eveiy turn where theie is an object to catch the 
view; to make w r atei lun -where it will be heaid, 
and to stagnate wlieie it will be seen , to leave in- 
tervals wheie the eye will be pleased, and to thicken 
the plantation where theie is something to be hidden; 
demands any great pow r ei s of mmd, I will not en- 
qune perhaps a sullen and suily spectatoi may 
think such perfoi malices lathei the spoi t than the bu- 
siness of human reason. But it must be at least con- 
fessed, that to embellish the foim ofjiatuie is an in- 
nocent amusement , and some praise must be allow- 
ed, by the most supeicilious obseivei, to him who 

does 
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does best what such multitudes are contending to do 
well 

7 his pruse was the praise of Shenstone but, like 
all other modes of fehcitv , it was not enjoy ed without 
its abatements Ly ttelton was his neighbour and his 
rival, w hose empire, spacious ami opulent, looked w ith 
disd \\n on the petty Vtate that appealed hehntd U 
1 or a while the inhabitants of liable) affected to tell 
their acquaintance of the little fellow tint was trying 
to make himself admired hut when by degrees the 
Leasowes forced tlicmsekcs into notice, the} took 
care to defeat the curiosity which they could not sup- 
press, by conducting their \ isitnnts perversely to m- 
comement points of mcw, and introducing tliem at 
the wrong end of a walk to detect a deception in- 
juries of which Shenstone would heavily complain 
Where there is emulation there will he vanity and 
where there is vanity there will he folly * 

The pleasure of Shenstone was all m Ins eye ho 
valued what he valued merely for its looks nothing 
raised Ins indignation more than to ask iT there were 
any fishes in his water 

+ Thu charge against the L\ ttrit on fimilj has been denied with 
some degree of w imith b\ Mr I otter anti since by Mr ( raws 
fin-lattci say 1 be truth of tlic case 1 believe was that the 

Lyttelton family went so frequently with their ftmih to the 
Leasowes that they Merc unwilling to break m upon Mr 
Shenstone s retirement on every occasion ami therefore often 
went totlie puncipal point nf wen without wait in., for any one 
to conduct them regularly thtough the who] walks Of thu 
Mr Slit nstonc would sometimes peevishly complain though 1 
am jicrsuaded he never really suspected anv ill n iturcd inten 
1 lion in I 113 worthy and much ' ilued neighbour* It 

Hu' 
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His house was mean, and he did not impiove it; 
his care was of his grounds. When he came home 
fiom Ins walks, he might find his floors flooded by 
a shower through the bi oken roof ; but could spare 
no money foi its lepaiation. 

In time hisexpences bioughtclamouis about him, 
that overpowered the lamb’s bleat and the linnet’s 
song, and his gioves weie haunted by beings veiy 
difleient from fawns and fairies 7 . Pie spent his 
estate m adorning it, and his death was piobably 
hastened by his anxieties. Pie was a lamp that spent 
its oil in blazing It is said, that, if he had lived a 
little longei, he would bate been assisted by a pen- 
sion . such bounty could not ha\e been evei more 
piopeily bestowed ; but that it was evei asked is not 
ceitain , it is too certain that it never was enjoyed. 

He died at the Leasow'es, of a putnd fevei, about 
five on Friday morning, Febiuaiy 11 , 17G3 ; and 
was buned by the side of his bi other m the church- 
yard of Hales-Owen. 

Mx Giaves, however, expresses his belief that this 15 a 
groundless surmise “ Mi Shenstone,” he adds, “ was too much 
c ‘ respected in the neighboui hood to be ticated with audeness ; 
“ and though his works (fmgalh as lhej weic managed), added 
“ to lus mannei of Imng, must nccessaiily lime made him exceed 
“ lus income, and, of couisc, lie might sometimes be distressed 
” for money, yet he had too much spirit to expose himself to in- 
“ suits fiom trifling sums, and guarded against am gicat distress, 
<c by anticipating a few liundieds, which Ins estate could rery 
“ well beat, as appealed by what remained to lus executors after 
“ the payment of his debts, and his legacies to Ins friends, and 
“ annuities of thirty pounds a year to one ^ * \ ant, and six pounds 
V anothei , for his will w’as dictated with ciginl justice and ge- 
“neiosity” E 

He 

4 
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He ms never married, though lie might lme oh 
timed the lid}, whoever she was, to whom Ins c Pa< 
“ tonl Ballad was lddres^cd lie is represented by 
Jus friend Dodslev is i nnn of grcit tenderness and 
generosity, hind to all tint were within his influence 
but, if once offended, not eisil} appealed , mitten 
tive to crconomy, and careless of Ins cxpcnces m Ins 
person he w is larger thin the middle size, with some- 
thing chims} m Ins form , verv negligent of Ins 
clothe*, and rcmirlable for wearing Ins gre) hair 
in i particular mmner for he held tint the fislnon 
was no mle of dress, and that c\ en nnn w is to suit 
his appearance to Ins nitunl form * 

Ills mind was not \er) comprehensive, nor Ins 
curiositv active he had no value for those parts of 
1 now ledge which he lnd not himself ciiitivitul 
His life was unstained b} in> crime the Cleg} on 
Jcs*e, which has been supposed to relate in unfor 
tunate and criminal iniour of Ins own, was hnown b} 
Ins friends to have been suggested b} the stor) of 
Miss Godfrey m Richardsons “ Punch 
What On) thought of his character, from the 
perusal of his Letter*?, was tins 

“ I have read too in octavo volume of Shenstone s 
et Letters Poor man T he was nlu a} s wishing for 
“mone}, for fuue, and other distinctions and 
" Ins whole plnlosopliy consisted in living against his 

* Thc-e a)s ]\Ir Gmcs were not pict sdy Ins senlj 
mcnls though lie thought light enough tint cury onctdiould 
in some degtet con ult Ins jnrticuhr shape and complexion 
“in adjusting his dress , and th«*t no fi hion ou D ht to anctifj 
‘ a hat was ungraceful «ib urd oi ically deformed 
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vull m retueinent, and in a place which Ins taste 
“ had adorned, but which he only enjoyed when 
u people of note came (o see and commend it ; his 
£C coriespondence is about nothing else but tlm place 
Cf and his own wilting 1 -, with twooi tin Oc* neighbour- 
<c ing cleig\ men, who unite v erses too ’’ 

His poems consist of elegies, odes, and ballads, 
humoious sallies, and moial pieces. 

His conception of an Elegy he has m his Preface 
very judiciously and disci nmnalely explained It is, 
accoidmg to his account, the effusion of a contem- 
plative mind, sometimes plaintive. and alw «>% s sei ions, 
and thereioie superior to the glitter of slight oina- 
ments. His compositions suit not ill to this descrip- 
tion Ills topicks of piaise aic the domestic!; v n lues, 
and his thoughts aie puic and simple ; but, wanting 
combination, they want vancty. The peace of so- 
litude, the innocence of inactivity, and the unenvied 
secunty of an humble station can fill but a lew pages. 
That of which the essence is umiormity will be soon 
descnbcd Ills Elegies ha\e Iheicfore too much ic- 
semblance of each othei . 

The lines aie sometimes, such as Elegy requites, 
smooth and easy , but to this piaise his claim is not 
constant, his diction is often haish, impiopei, and 
affected , Ins words ill-coined, 01 ill-chosen , and his 
phiase unskilfully mveited 

The Lynck Poems aie almost all of the light and 
ah y kind, such as tup lightly and nimbly along, with- 
out the load of any weighty meaning Fiom these, 
hovvevei, <e Ruial Elegance” has some light to be 
excepted. I once heaid it piaised by a veiy leai ned 
lady, and though the lines aie 11 regular, and the 

thoughts 
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thoughts diffused with too much verbosity, jet it 
cannot be denied to contain both philosophical argu- 
ment and poetical spirit 

Of the rest X cannot think any excellent the 
“ Skj lark pleases me best, w Inch has lion ever more 
of the epigram than of the ode 

But the four parts of his “ Pastoral Ballad de- 
mand particular notice I cannot but regret that it is 
pastoral an intelligent reader, acquainted with the 
scenes of real life, sickens at the mention of the ci ool, 
the pipe, the sheep , and the 1 ids , w Inch it is not ne- 
cessary to bring forw ard to notice, for the poet s art 
is selection, and he ought to shew the beauties with- 
out the grossness of the countrj life His stanza 
seems to have been chosen in imitation of Rowes 
“ Despairing Shepherd 

In the first part are two passages, to which if any 
mind denies its sjmpatln, it has no acquaintance 
with love or nature 

I priz d ever} hour that went bj, 

Bejond all that had pleas d me before, 

But now thej are past and I sigh, 

And I griev e that I priz d them no more 

When fore d the fair njmph to forego, 

What anguish I felt m m3 heart 1 
\ et I thought (but it might not be so) 

Tvvas with pain that she saw me depart 

She gaz d, as I slow 1} withdrew, 

Mj path I could hardly discern , 

So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

I tbou 0 ht that she bade me return 


In 
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In the second tins passage has its pi cl t mess, though 
u be not equal to the formei 

I ha\c found out a gift foi in) fan , 

I ha\e found wheic the wood-pigeons bleed, 

But let me that jdundet toibeat, 

She will sav Tv as a barbarous dt cd 

For he ne’er could be ti uc, she avcri’d, 

Who could 10b .1 pool bird of its young, 

And I lo\’d lici the moiewhcn I licaul 
Such tenderness fall fioni hci tongue 

In the thud he mentions the common-places of 
amoious poetiy with some address : 

’Tis Ins with mock passion to glow ! 

’Tis his m smooth talc*, to untold, 

JIow r hei face is as blight as the snow, 

And hoi bosom, be sure, is as cold , 

How the nightingales Inborn the strain, 

With the notes of this channel to vie , 

How they vary alien accents m vam, 
liepme at hci tnumphs and die. 

In the fouith I find nothing better than this natu- 
ral stiain of Hope : 

Alas ’ fiom the da} that w e met, 

What hope of an end to m3 woes. 

When I cannot enduie to foiget 
The glance that undid my repose ? 

Yet Time may diminish the pain 

The flow’d, and the shrub, and the tice, 

Which I iai’d ioi hei pleasure in vain, 

In time may have comfoit foi me. 

Ilis 
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His ee Levities ire by their title exempted from 
the severities of criticism yet it miy be remarked 
in a few words, that his humour is sometimes gross, 
and seldom sprightly 

Of the Moral Poems the first is the u Choice of 
<s Hercules, from Xenophon The numbers are 
smooth, the diction elegant, and the thoughts just 
but something of vigour is still to be wished, which 
it might have had b} brevity and compression His 
<f Fate of Delicacy has an air of gaiety , but not a 
verj pointed and general moral His blank verses, 
those that can read them lmj probabl} find to be 
Jike the blank verses of his neighbours “ Love and 
iC Honour is derived from the old ballad, “Did 
tl you not hear of a Spanish Ladv? — I wish it well 
enough to wish it were in rhyme 

The “ School mistress,” of which I know not what 
claim it lias to stand among the Moral Works, is 
surely the most pleasing of Shemtone s performances 
The adoption of a particulat style, m light and 
short compositions, comributes much to the increase 
of pleasure vve are entertained at once with two 
imitations, of nature m the sentiments, of the origi- 
nal author in tlie style, and between them the mind 
is 1 ept m perpetual emploj mentf 

The general recommendation of Shenstone is easi- 
ness and simplicity , his general delect is want of 
compiehension and variety Had his mind been 
better stored with knowledge, whether he could have 
been great, I 1 now not he could certainly have 
been agreeable 


\OUNG 
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iHE following life was wiittcn, at my lequest, 
by a gentleman who had better infol mation than I 
could easily have obtained ; and the pubhck will 
perhaps wish that I had solicited and obtained more 
such favours fiom him ' . 

“ Dear Sir, 

Cf In consequence of our diffei ent conversations 
about authentick matenals for the Life of Young, I 
send you the following detail 

« Of gieat men, something must always be said 
to giatify cunosity. Of the lllustnous author of the 
c< Night Thoughts” much has been told of which 
there never could have been pi oofs , and little care 
appears to have been taken to tell that, of which 
pi oofs, with little trouble, might have been pro- 
cured ” - 

EDWARD YOUNG was boin at Upham, 
near Winchester, in June l68l. He was the son of 
Edward Young, at that tune fellow of Winchester 

v See Gent Mag vol. LXX, p 225. N. 
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College and rector of Upliam who wis the son of 
Jo Young of Woodlm in Berkshire, styled by 
Wood, gentleman In September 1GS2 the Poets 
father was collated to the prebend of Gillingham 
Minor, in the church of Sjrum, by bishop Ward 
When Wards faculties were impaired through age. 
Ins duttes wercnecessarih performed by others We 
learn from A\ ood, that, at a \1s1tat10n of Sprats 
July the 12th, lGSG, the prebendary preached a 
Latin sermon, afterwards publi lied, with which the 
bishop was so pleased, that he told the chapter he 
was concerned to find the preacher had one of the 
worst prebends in their church Some time after 
this, in consequence of Ins merit and reputation, or 
of the interest of Lord Bradford, to whom, in 1702, 
he dedicated two volumes of sermons, he was nj> 
pointed chaplain to kingAA dliam and Oucc» Mur\, 
and preferred to the deanery of Saruni Jacob, who 
wrote in 1720, says, “ he was clrpl un ind clerk of 
“ tiie closet to the late Queen, who honoured him 
“ by standing godmother to the Poet Ills fellow- 
ship of Winchester he jesigned m fa\ourofa gentle- 
man of the name of Hams who married his only 
daughter The dean died at Saruin, after a short 
illness, in 1703 in the si\ty third year of Ins age 
On tlie Sunday after Ins decease Bishop Burnt t 
preached at the cathedral, and began his sermon w ith 
saying, “ Death lias been of late wall mg round us, 
“ md mal ing breach upon breach upon us, and has 
“now earned away the head of this body with a 
“stroke, so that he, whom you saw a week ago 
“ distributing the holy mysteries, is now laid in the 
“ duct But he still lives in the many excellent di 

“ rections 
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“ rections lie lias left us, both how to live and how 
cc to die ” 

The Dem placed his son upon the foundation at 
WincheAu Colli gc, where he had hum ell Imcn edu- 
cated At this seliool Kduaid Yr.mg mnained till 
the election aftet hiscightc enth bnth-da\ , the period 
at which tho-'Mipon the foundation ale sup' rannu- 
ated Whethu he del not heti.i} lu^ abditie-v early 
in life, 01 Ins masters had not ‘kill enough to disco- 
ver in then pu])il am milk- of gumis foi which he 
men ted icwaid, 01 n> v.nanrw at Oxfoicl of lei cd 
them an oppoi lumt\ to be stow upon him the* reward 
piouded foi mu it In William ot W\ helium; cer- 
tain it is, that to an ( Kfoid ft llowdup our poet did 
not succeed By chance, 01 by choice, New College 
cannot claim the honour of nmnbeimg amonjj its 
fellows him who wiole the l ' Night Thoughts.” 

On the 13th of October, 1703, he was entered 
an independent membeu of New Colli gc, that he 
might In e at little expence in the Walden’s lodgings, 
who was a paiticulai fuendol lus lather’s, till he 
should be qualified to stand foi a fellowship at All 
Souls In a few months the Warden of New Col- 
lege died lie then removed to Coipus College. 
The piesident of this society, honi icgaul a’so lor 
his father, muted him thithei, 111 oidei to lessen Ins 
academical expences. In 170S, he we* nominated to 
a law-fellowship at All Souls by Aichbishop Tern- 
son . into whose hands it came bj devolution Such 
repeated pationage,w bile it justifies Bui net’s praceof 
the father, 1 effects cicclit on the conduct of the son. 
The manner 111 which it was excited seems to pi o\e, 
that the fathei did not leave behind much wealth. 

On 
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On the 23d of April, 171 4 , loung took Ins de- 
gree of bachelor of erv il hvvs, and Ins doctor s de- 
gree on the 10th of June, 1719 

Soon after he went to Ovford, he discovered, it 
is said, an inclination for pupils Whether lie ever 
commenced tutor is not known None has hitherto 
boasted to have received his academical instruction 
from the author of the u Night Thoughts 
It is probable tint In* College wni proud oflnm 
no less as a scholar tli in a>? a poet, form I71G, when 
the foundation of the Codrm D *on Librar) was laid, 
two )ears after he had taken Ins bachelors degree, 
loung was appointed to speak the Latin oration 
1 111* is at hast particular for being dedicated in Eng- 
lish “ lo the I idles of the Codrmgton I nmd) 1 o 
the e ladies lie * 13 «, “ that he was unavoidabl) Hung 
“ into a singulint), b) being obliged to write an 
“ epistle dedicator) void of common place, and such 
“ a one was never published before by an) author 
“ whatever that tins practice absolved them from 
an) obligation of reading what was pre ented to 
ts them and that the bookseller approved of it, be- 
cause it would make people start, was absurd 
u enough, and perfectly right 

Of this oration there is 110 appearance in lus own 
edition of hm works and prefixed to an edition by 
Curll and Tonson, 1741, is a letter from Young 
to Curll, if we may credit Curll, dated December 
the 9th, 1739, wherein Iil «a)s, that he has not lei 
sure to review what he foimcrly wrote, and adds, 
“ I have not the 1 Epistle to Lord Lansdowne If 
<f you will take m) advice, I would have jou omit 
Vol \I U “that. 
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(C that, and the oration on Codrington. I think the 
“ collection will sell better without them ’’ 

Tlicie are who relate, that, when first Young 
found himself independent, and his own master at 
All Souls, he was not the ornament to ichgion and 
moiahty winch he afterwards became 

The authority of his father, indeed, had censed, 
some time before, by Ins death, and Young was 
ceitainly not ashamed to he pationwed by the infa- 
mous Whartor. But Wharton Ik friended in Young, 
perhaps, the poet, and puilicularly the tragedian. 
If -virtuous authois must he patronized 011U by -vir- 
tuous peers, who shall point them out‘ J 

Yet Pope is said by Ku Ahead to have told Wnr- 
buiton, that “ Young had much of a sublime genius, 
though without common sense, so that lus genius, 
having no guide, was perpetually liable to degenerate 
into bombast. This made him pass a joohsft youth , 
the sport of peeis and poets: but his having a very 
good heart enabled him to suppoit the cleucal chn- 
lacter when he assumed it, fust with decency, and 
afterwards with honour.’’ 

They who think ill of Young's moiahty in the 
eaily part of Ins life, may peihaps be w long, but 
Tindal could not en 111 his opinion of Young’s 
waimth and ability in the cause ol religion Tindal 
used to spend much of his time at All Souls “ The 
“ other boys,” said the Atheist, “ I can always an- 
cc swer, because I always know whence they have 
cc their arguments, which I have read a bundled 
ff times: but that fellow Young is continually pestcr- 
c< mg me with something of Ills own V’ 

h As my great friend is now become the subject of biography, 
it should be told, that, c\eiy turn? I called upon Johnson dunng 

the 
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After all, Tmdal and the censurers of Young may 
be reconcdeable loung might, for two or three 
jears, ha\e tried that hmd of life, m which Ins na- 
tural principles would not suffer him to wallow long 
If this were so, lie has left behind him not onty his 
evidence in favour of vntue, but the potent testi- 
mony of experience against wee 
J We shall soon see that one of his earliest produc 
tio^s was imore serious than what comes from'thc 
generality of unfledged poets , 

Young perhaps ascribed tfie good fortune of Addi- 
son to the “ Poem to Ins Majesty, presented, w ith 
a copy of versesj to Somers and hoped that he 
also might soar r to wealth and 'honour on wings of 
the same Kind JIis first poetical flight was when 
Queen Anne called up to the House of Lords the 
sons of theXarls of Northampton and Aylesbury, 
and added, iin one dij, ten others to the number of 
pfcers In order to reconcile the people to one, at 
least, of the new, fords, he published, an IJ12, 
f( An Epistle; to the Right Honourable George Lord 
‘hLansdowne h In this composition the poet pours 
out his panegy rich, with the extra* agance of a young 
man, who thinks his present stock of w ealtli w ill 
never bb exhausted / » r * 

/The p6em seems intended also to reconcile the 
pubhek to the late peace This js endeavoured to 
be done by shewing >tliat men are slain in war, and 

i m o 

the time I was emplojed in collecting materials for this life and 
putting it together, he never suffered me to depart without some 
such, farewell as this ‘ Don t forget that rascal Tmdal Sir 
Be sure to hang up the Atheist Alluding to tlys anecdote,, 
which Johnson had mentioned to me 

U 2 that 
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that m peace " harvests wave, and Commeice swells 
« her sail.” If this be humanity, for which he 
meant it, is it politicks? Anothei purpose of this 
epistle appears to have been, to piepaie the publick 
for the reception of some tragedy lie might have 
m hand. ‘His lordship’s patronage, he says, will not 
let him “ repent his passion for the stage and the 
particular piaise hestow r ed on “ Othello” and 
“ Oroonoko” looks as if some such character as Zanga 
was even then m contemplation. The affectionate 
mention of the death of Ins friend Harrison of New' 
College, at the close of this poem, is an instance of 
Young’s art, which displayed itself so wondei fully 
some time aftei wards in the “ Night Thoughts,” of 
making the publick a party m Ins private sorrow. 

Should justice call upon you to censure this poem, 
it ought at least to be remembered that he did not 
mseit it m his woiks ; and that m the letter to Curll, 
as we have seen, lie advises its omission The book- 
sellers, m the late body of English Poetry, should 
have distinguished what was deliberately rejected by 
the lespective authors*. This I shall be careful to 
do with regard to Young. “ I think,” says he, t( the 
<c following pieces m Jour volumes to be the most 
11 excusably of all that I have written ; and I wish 
“ less apologi/was needful for these. As there is no 
? lecallmg what is got abroad, the pieces here re- 
“ published I have revised and corrected, and ren- 
“ dered them as pardonable as it was in mv power 
“ to do.” 

* ^ Johnson, m many cases, thought and directed diffe- 
rent!), particularly in Young’s Woiks, J. N. 


Shall 
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Shall the gates of repentance be shut only against 
literaiy sinners ? 

When Addison published (< Cato m 1713, Young 
had the honour of prefixing to it a recommendatoiy 
copy of verses This is one of the pieces which the 
author of the “ Night Thoughts did not republish 
On the appearance of his “ Poem on the LastDay," 
Addison did not return Youngs compliment but 
“The Englishman of October 29, 1713, which 
was probably written by Addison, speaks handsomely 
of this poem The “ Last Day* w as published soon 
after the peace The \ice chancellor's imprimatur, 
for it was printed at Oxford, is dated May the 19th 
1713 From the exordium Young appears to have 
spent some time on the composition of it While 
other bards " with Britain s hero set their souls on 
“ fire," he draws, he say s, a deeper scene Marl- 
borough had been considered by Britain as her hero 
but, when the “ Last Day was published, female 
cabal had blasted for a time the lauiels of Blenheim 
This serious poem w as finished by' \ oung as early as 
I71O, before he was thirty for part of it is printed 
in the “Tatler* It was inscribed to the Queen, 
m a dedication, which, for some reason, he did not 
admit into his works It tells her, that his only title 
to the great honour he now does himself, is the 
obligation which he formerly received from her royal 
indulgence t 

Of this obligation nothing is now known, unless 
he alluded to her being Ins godmother He is said 
indeed to have been engaged at a settled stipend as 
a writer for the Court In Swifts “ Rhapsody on 
(( Poetry are these lines, speaking of the Court | 
Not in the Tatler, but in the Guardian, May 9, 1713 C 

Whence 
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Whence Gay was banish’d in disgrace, 

Where Pope will never shew his face, 

Where Y must torture his invention 
To flatter knaves, 01 lose Ins pension. 

That Y means Young seems clear from four 
other lines m the same poem : 

Attend, je Popes and Youngs and Gajs, 

And tune }Our harps and strew }om bajs , 

Your panegynclvs hcic provide , 

You cannot err on flattens side 

Yet who shall say with cei taint}'’, that Young was 
a pensioner ? In all modern periods of this country, 
have not the wi iters on one side been regularly called 
Hirelings, and on the othei Patriots ? 

Of the Dedication the complexion is clearly poli- 
tical It speaks in the highest tei ms of the late peace; 
it gives her Majesty praise indeed for hei victories, but 
says, that the authoi is more pleased to see henrise 
fiom this lower world, soaring above the clouds, pass- 
ing the first and second heavens, and leav ing the fixed 
stars behind her , nor w ill he lose her tlieie, he says, 
but keep hei still in view through the boundless spaces 
on the other side of Creation, in her journey towards 
eternal bliss, till he behold the heaven of heavens 
open, and angels i eceivmg and conveying her still 
onward from the stretch of his imagination, which 
tires in her pursuit, and fa’ls back again to earth. 

Tne Queen was soon called avvayfiom this lower 
world, to a place where human praise or human flat- 
tery, even less general than this, are of little conse- 
quence If Young thought the dedication contained 
only the praise of truth, he should not have omitted 

i • , 

- ' ' ■ it 
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it in his works Was lie conscious of the exaggera- 
tion of party ? Then he should not have written 
it The poem itself is not without a glance towards 
politicks, notwithstanding the subject The cry that 
the Church was m danger, had not y et subsided The 
Last Day, written by a layman, was much ap- 
proved by the ministry, and their friends 

Before the Queen s death, “ The Force of Reh- 
“ gion, or Vanquished Lo\e, was sent into the 
world This poem is founded on the execution of 
Lady Jane Gre^ and her husband Lord Guildford, 
15o4> a story chosen for the subject of a tragedy by 
Edmund Smith, and wrought into a tragedy by 
Rowe The dedication of it to the Countess of Sahs- 


burj does not appear in Ins own edition lie hopes 
it may be some excuse for his presumption, that the 
story could not have been read without thoughts of 
the Countess of Salisbury, though it had been dedi- 
cated to another “ To behold, he proceeds, ff a 
“ person only virtuous, stirs in us a prudent regret, 
“ to behold a person only amiable to the sight, 
<f warms us with a religious indignation but to turn 
xc out ey es to a Countess of Salisbury, gives us plea- 
“ sure and improvement it w orks a sort of miracle, 
“ occasions the bias of our nature to fall off from 




“ sin, and makes our very senses and affections con- 
“ verts to our religion, and promoters of our duty } 
His flattery was as ready foi the other sex as for 
ours, and was at least as well adapted ' 1 

August the 27th, 1714, Pope writes to his friend 
Jarvas, that he is just arrived from Oxford that 
every one is much concerned for the Queen s death, 
but that no panegyncks are ready yet for the King 

Nothing 
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.Nothing like friendship had yet taken place between 
,Pope and Young for, soon after the e\ent which 
Pope mentions, Young published a poem on the 
Oueen’s death, and Ins Majesty's accession to the 
throne It is inscribed to Addison, then secielary to 
the Lords Justices Wh itever were the obligations 
which he had foi merly i eeeived from Anne, the poet 
appears to aim at something of the same soit from 
George Of the poem the intention seems to have 
been, to shew that he had the same extravagant strain 
of praise foi a king as for a queen. To discover, at 
the very onset of a foreigners leign, that the Gods 
bless his new subjects in such a king, is something 
moie than pi aise Neither was this deemed one of his 
excusable pieces We do not find it in Ins works. 

Young’s father had been well acquainted w ith Lady 
Anne Wharton, the fiist wife of Thomas Wharton, 
Esq. afterwaids Mai'quis of Wharton ; a lady cele- 
brated for her poetical talents by Bui net and by 
Waller. 

To the Dean of Sarum’s visitation sermon, already 
mentioned, were added some verses tf by that excel- 
<e lent poetess Mrs. Anne Wharton,” upon its being 
translated mto English, at the instance of Waller, by 
Atwood. Wharton, after be became ennobled, did 
not drop the son of his old fiiend In him, during 
the short time he lived, Young found a pation, and 
in his dissolute descendant a friend and a companion. 
The Marquis died in April' 1 715. In the beginning 
of the next year the young Marquis set out upon his 
travels, from which fte letuined m about a twelve- 
month. The beginning of 1 7 1 7 cained him to Ire- 
land , where, says the Biographia, Cf on. the scoie o£ 

£f his 
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f (his extraordinary qualities* he had the honour 
er 'done him of being admitted, though under age, 
K to take his seat in the House of Lords 
< With this unhappy character, it l* not unlikely 
that Young went ho Ireland Trom Ins Letter to Kr- 
chardson on 1“ Original Composition, it is ’clear he 
was, at some period of his life, in that country " I 
“ remember, saj s he, in tint letter, speaking of 
Swift, “as I and others were taking with lnm an 
“evening walk,' about a mile i out of Dublin, lid 
“ stopped short we phs«ed on ‘but perceiving he 
“ did not follow us, I went back and found him 
tc fixed as a statue and earnestly gazing upward at 
“ a noble elm, winch in its uppermost branches was 
“much withered and deca)ed Pointing at it, he 
“ said, * I shall he like that tree, I shall die at top 
Is it not probable, that this \ lsit to Ireland was paid 
when he had an opportunity of going thither with 
Ins avowed friend and patron * 5 

Trom “ The Englishman it appears that a tra 
gedy by 'Young was m the theatre so eatl) as 1713 
Yet “ Busins was not brought upon Drurj Lane 
Stage till 1719 It was inscribed to the Duke of 
Newcastle, “ because the late instances he had re 
“ ceived of Ins Graces undeserved and uncommon 
“ favour, in an affair of some consequence, foreign 
“ to the theatre, had taken fiom lnm the privilege of 
“ chusing a patron The dedication he aftei w ards 
suppressed > 

*See a letter ft om the Duke of W Inrton to Swift daftd 1717 
111 Swift s W ork^ in which lie mentions "i oung being then in Ire 
lind 1 J B N 
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“ Busins” was followed m the year 1721 by “The 
« Revenge.” He dedicated this famous tragedy to the 
Duke of Wharton. “ Your Grace,” says the dedica- 
tion, “ has been pleased to make yourself accessary to 
“ the following scenes, not only by suggesting the 
“ most beautiful incident in them, but by making 
cf all possible provision for the success of the whole.” 

That his Grace should have suggested the incident 
to which he alludes, whatever that incident might 
have been, is not unlikely. The last mental exer- 
tion of the superannuated young man, in' his, quarters 
at Lenda,,in Spam, was some scenes of a tragedy on' 
the story of Mary Queen of Scots > > 

Diyden dedicated “ Marriage tUa Mode” to Whar- 
ton’s infamous 1 elation Rochester, whom he acknow- 
ledges not only as the defender of his poetry, but as 
the promoter of his fortune. Young concludes Ins 
address to Wharton thus “ My present fortune is 
<f his bounty, and my future his care, which I will 
“venture to say will be always remembered to his 
“ honour, since he, I know r , intended his generosity 
“ as an encouragement to merit, though thi ough his 
“ veiy pardonable partiality to one who bears him so 
“ smceie a duty and lespect, I happen to receive the 
“ benefit of it.” That he evei had such a patron as 
Wharton, Young took all the pains m his power to 
conceal fiom the world, by excluding this dedication 
fiom his works He should have remembered that he 
at the same time concealed his obligation to Wharton 
for the most beautiful incident in what is sui ely not 
Ins least beautiful composition The passage just 
quoted is, m a poem afterwards addiessed to Walpole, 
literally copied: 


Be 
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Be this thy partial snnle from censure free * 

’Tii as meant for merit, though it fell on me 

While Young, who, in his “ Love of .Tame,” 
complains griev ously how often “ dedications wash 
" an JEthiop w hite, w as painting an amiable Duke 
of Wharton m perishable prose. Pope was, perlnps, 
beginning to describe the “scorn and wonder of his 
“ days in lasting \er«e 

To the patronage of such a character, had Young 
studied men as much as Pope, he would have known 
how little to have trusted \oung, however, was 
certainly indebted to it for something material and 
the Duke s regard for Young, added to his " Lust 
“ of praise,” procured to All Sold s College a dona- 
tion, which was not forgotten by the poet when he 
dedicated “ The Uevenge , 

It will surprise you to *ee me cite second Atkins, 
Case 136, Stiles versus the Attorney General, March 
14, 1740, as authority for the life of a poet But 
biographers do not always find such cert \m guides 
as the oaths of the persons whom they record Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke was to determine whether two an- 
nuities, granted by the Duke of Wharton to Young, 
were for legal , considerations One was dated the 
24th of March, 1719, and accounted for his Graces 
bounty m a style pi mcely and commendable, if not 
legal — “ considering that the publick good is ad- 
te vanced by the encouragement of learning and the 
“ polite arts, and being pleased therein with the at- 
a tempts of Dr Young, in consideiation thereof, 
“ and of the love I bear him, &c The other was 
dated the loth of July, 1722 


Young 
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Busins” was followed in the year 1721 by “The 
« Revenge ” He dedicated this famous tragedy to the 
Duke of Wharton. “ Your Grace,” says the dedica- 
tion, “ has been pleased to make yourself accessary to 
“ the following scenes, not only by suggesting the 
“ most beautiful incident in them, but by making 
cc all possible provision for the success of the whole.” 

That his Grace should have suggested the incident 
to which he alludes, whatever that incident might 
have been, is not unlikely. The last mental exer- 
tion of the superannuated young man, in his quarters 
at Leuda, in Spain, was some scenes of a tragedy on 
the story of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Diyden dedicated “ Marriage iUa Mode’’ to Whar- 
ton’s infamous relation Roclicstei, whom he acknow- 
ledges not only as the defender of his poetry, but as 
the promoter of his fortune. Young concludes his 
address to Wharton thus “ My present fortune is 
“ his bounty, and my future his care, which I will 
“venture to say will be always remembeied to his 
“ honour, since he, I know, intended Ins generosity 
e( as an encouragement to merit, though thiough his 
veiy pardonable partiality to one who bears him so 
“ sincere a duty and respect, I happen to receive the 
<c benefit of it.” That he evei had such a patron as 
Wharton, Young took all the pains m his power to 
conceal fiom the world, by excluding this dedication 
fiom his works He should have remembered that he 
at the same time concealed his obligation to Wharton 
for the most beautiful incident in what is suiely not 
his least beautiful composition The passage just 
quoted is, in a poem afterwards addiessed to Walpole, 
literally copied: 


Be 
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Bo this thy partial smile from censure free r 
’Ti\ as meant for merit, though it fell on me 

While Young, who, in Ins “ Lore of. Tame,” 
complains grid ously liow often “ dedications wash 
“ an iEtinop w lute, w as painting an amiable IJuhe 
of Wharton in perishable prose. Pope w as, perhaps, 
beginning to describe the “ scorn and wonder of Ills 
“ days in lasting i er«e 

To the patronage of such a character, had Young 
studied men as much as Pope, he would have known 
how little to hate trusted Young, howeier, was 
certainly indebted to it for something material , and 
the Dukes regard for Young, added to his “Lust 
“ of praise,” procured to All Soul s College a dona- 
tion, which was not forgotten by the poet when he 
dedicated “ The Ueienge 

It will surprise you to «ee me cite second Atkins, 
Case 13G, Stiles versus the Attorney General, March 
14, 1740, as authority for the life of a poet Put 
biographers do not always find such certain guides 
as the oaths of the persons whom they record Chan- 
cellor Hardw leke was to determine whether two an- 
nuities, granted by the Duke of Wharton to Young, 
were for legal .considerations One was dated the 
34th of March, 1719, and accounted for Ins Graces 
bounty in a style princely and commendable, if not 
legal — “ considering that 'the publick good is ad- 
“ vanced by the encouragement of learning and the 
“ polite arts, ,and being pleased therein with the at- 
“ tempts of Dr Young, in consideration thereof, 
“ and of the love I bear him, Ac The other was 
dated the 10th of July, 1722 
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Young, on his examination, swoie that he quitted 
the Exeter family, and lefused an annuity of 100 l. 
which had been offered'him for life if he would con- 
tinue tutor to Lord Burleigh, upon the pressing soli- 
citations of the Duke of Wharton, and his Grace’s 
assurances of providing for him in a much more 
ample manner. It also appeared that the Duke had 
given him a bond for Cool dated the 15th of March, 
1721, m consideration of his taking several journeys, 
and being at great expences, in order to be chosen 
member of the House of Commons, at the Duke’s 
desne, and in consideration of Ins not taking two 
livings of 200/ and 400/. in the gift of All Souls 
College, on his Grace’s pi onuses of serving and ad- 
vancing him in the woild. 

Of Ins adventures m the Exeter family I am un- 
able to give any account. The attempt to get into 
Pailiament was at Cirencester, where Young stood a 
contested election. His grace discovered in him ta- 
lents for oratory as well as for poetry. Nor was this 
judgment wiong. Young, after he took orders, 
became a very popular preacher, and n as much fol- 
lowed for the grace and animation of his delivery. 
By his oratorical talents he was once m his life, ac- 
eoiding to the Biographia, deserted. As he was 
pleaching in his turn at St. James’s, he plainly per- 
ceived it was out of his power to command the at- 
tention of his audience. This so affected the feel- 

* * f f 

mgs of the preacher, that he sat back m the pulpit, 
and burst into teais. But we must pursue his poe- 
tical life 

v s 

In 1719 he lamented the death of Addison, in a 
Letter addressed to then common friend Tickell. For 

the 
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le secret history of the following lines, if they con- 
nn any, it is now vam to seek 

# i 

In joy once join d, in sorrow, now, for jears — 
Partner in grief, and brother of m} tears, 

Tichell, accept this vers°, th} mournful due 


Trom your account of Trckeli it appears tint he 
fid Young used to te communicate to each other 
r whatever verses they wrote, even to the least 


1 things 0 1 

In 1719 appeared a <c Paraphrase on Part of the 
: Book of Job Parker, to whom it is dedicated, 
lad not long b} means of the seals, been qualified’ 
or a patron Of this work the author s 'opinion 
nay be known from his Letter to Curll 1 “ You 
f seem, in tile Collection yo\i propose, to have 
( omitted what I think maj claim the’ first place 
‘ in it , I mean * a Translation from Part of Job 
x printed by Mr Tonson The Dedication, which 
was only suffered to appear m Mr Tonson s edition, 
while it spfeaks w ith satisfaction of his present retire- 
ment, seems to make an unusual struggle to escape 
from retirement But every one who sings in the 
dark does not sing from joy It is addressed, in no 
common strain of flattery, to a chancellor, of whom 
he clearly appears to have had no ‘hind of know- 
ledge 

Of his Satires it would not have "been possible to 
fix the dates without the assistance of first editions, 
which, as iyou had occasion to observb in your ac- 


count of Dryden, are with difficult} found We 
must then Slave referred to the poems, to discover 
w hen "they vv ere written For these internal hotes of 
1 ' “ ~ time 
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time we should not have 1 efei 1 ed in vain The fii st 
Satire laments, that “ Guilt’s chief foe 111 Addison is 
tc fled.” The second, addiessmg himself, asks, 

Is thy ambition sweating foi a rli} me, 

Thou unambitious fool, at tins late time ? 

A fool at foi ty is a fool indeed 

The Satires were originally published separately in 
folio, under the title of “ The Universal Passion ” 
These passages fix the appearance of the first to 
about 1725, the time at which it came out As 
Young seldom suffered his pen to dry, after he had 
once dipped it in poetry, we may conclude that* he 
began his Satires soon after he had written the 
“ Paraphrase on Job.” The last Satire was certainly 
finished in the beginning of the year 1 J26. In De- 
cember 1725, the King, in his passage from Helvoet- 
sluys, escaped with great difficulty from a storm by 
landing at Rye ; and the conclusion of the Satire 
turns the escape into a miracle, m such an encomi- 
astick strain of compliment as Poetry too often seeks 
to pay to Royalty. 

From the sixth of these poems we learn, 

Midst empne’s charms, how Caiohna’s heart 
Glow’d with the lo\e of viitue and of art 

since the grateful poet tells us, 111 the next couplet. 

Her favour is diffus’d to that degiee, 

Excess of goodness 1 'it has dawn’d on me. 

Her Majesty had stood godmother, and given her 
name, to the daughter of the lady whom Young 

married 
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mimed m 1731 and had perhaps shew n'some at- 
tention to Lad} Elizabeth s future husband 

The fifth Satire, “ On Women, ivas not pub- 
lished till 1727 and the sixth not till 172S 

To these poems, when, m I72S, lie gathered 
them into one publication, lie profited a Preface 
in which he observes, tint “ no man can com erse 
“ much m the world, but it what he meets with he 
“ must either be insensible or grieve, or be angry or 
“ smile Now to smile at it, ind turn it into ndi- 
“ cule,” he adds, “ I thin! most eligible, as it hurts 
“ ourselves least, ind gives \ ice and folly the greatest 
“ offence Laughing at the misconduct of the world 
“ will, m a great measure, case us of an) more dis- 
“ agreeable passion about it One passion is more 
“ effectually driven out by mother thin by reason, 
“ whatever some teach So wrote, and so of course 
thought, the lively and w lttj Satirist at the grave age 
of almost fifty, who, many years earlier m life, wrote 
“The Last Day’ > After all, Swift pronounced of 
these Satires, 'that 'they 1 should either have been 
more angry or more merry 1 ; 

Is it not somewhat singular that Young preserved, 
without any palliation, this Preface, so bluntly deci- 
sive in favour of laughing at the world, in the same 
collection of his works which contains the mournful, 
angry, gloomy, “ Night 1 houghtsr’ 

1 At the conclusion of the Preface he applies Plato s 
beautiful fable of “ The Birth of Love to modern 
poetry, with the addition, " thatpoetry, hi eLove, 
“ is a little subject' to blindness, which makes hei 
“ mistake her way to preferment^ and honours and 
“ that she retains a dutiful admiration of her father s 

“ fannlv , 
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“ family , but divides her favours, and generally 
„ ff lives with her mother’s lelations.” Poetry, it is 
•tiue, did not lead Young to preferments or to ho- 
nouis , but was there not something like blindness in 
the flatteiy which he sometimes forced her, and her 
sister Prose, to utter ? She wa° always, indeed, taught 
by him to enteitam a most dutiful admnation of 
riches *, but surely Young, though nearly related to 
Poetry,- had no connexion with her whom Plato 
makes .the mothei of Love That he could not well 
complain of being related to Poveity appears cleaily 
from the fiequent bounties which his giatitudeie- 
cords, and from the wealth which he left behind him. 
By “ The Umveisal Passion” he acquned no vulgar 
fortune more than three thousand pounds A con- 
sideiable sum had alieady been swallowed up in the 
South Sea. For this loss he took the vengeance of 
an author His Muse makes poetical use more than 
once of a South Sea Dream. 

It is related by Mi . Spence, in his Manuscript 
Anecdotes, on the authority of Mr. Rawlmson, that 
Young, upon the publication of his ff Universal 
cc Passion,” leceived from the Duke of Grafton two 
thousand pounds , and that, when one of his friends 
exclaimed, ce Two thousand pounds for a poem ”* 
he said it wasthe best bargain he ever made m his 
life, foi the poem was worth four thousand. 

This story may be true , but it seems to have been 
laised from the two answers of Loid Burghley and 
Sir Philip Sidney m Spensei’s Life. 

After inscribing his Satires, not perhaps without 
the hopes of prefeiment and honours, to such 
names as the Duke of Doiset, Mr. Dodmgton, Mr. 

Spencer 
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Spencer Compton, Lady Elizabeth Germnihe,f and 
Sir Robeit Walpole, be returns to plain! pinprick 
In 1726' be addressed h poem to Sir Robert Walpole, 
1 of which the title sufficiently explains the intention 
If Young must be acknowledged a ready celebrator, 
he did not endeavour, or did not Choose, to be a 
lasting one " The Instalment is among the pieces 
be did not admit intoi the number of his excusable 
writings Yet it contains a couplet which pre- 
tends to pant after the power of bestowhng linmor 
tality 1 * 1 h \ \ x 

J Oh 1 how I long, enkindled by the theme, 

' In deep eternity to 'launch th} name' ' 

The bounty of the former reign seems to have been 
continued, possibly increased, m this ' Whatever it 
might have been, the poet thought he deserved it 
for lie was not ashamed to acknowledge xvliat,' with- 
out his acknowledgement, would now perhaps never 
have been know 11 

breast, O Walpole, glows with grateful fire 
The streams of royal bounty, turn d b} thee, 
Refresh the diy domains of poesj 
1 

If the purity of modern patriotism will term Young 
a pensioner, it must at least be confessed he was a 
grateful onfe ' >! 1 1 

The re f ign o\ Hid nCw monarch vvaS ushered in by 
Young with “ Ocean, an Ode The hint of it 
taken hom the royal speech, which recommended the 
increase and the encoufagdiderlt of the seamen that 
they might be “ invited, 1 rather than comp tiled by 
force and violence, to enter into the service of their 
Vol XI X 


coun- 
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“ country a plan which humanity must lament 
that policy has not even yet been able, or willing, to 
carry into execution. Prefixed to the original pub- 
lication were an “ Ode to the King, Patei Patriae,” 
and an ee Essay on Lyrick Poetry ” It is but justice 
to confess, that he preseived neither of them ; and 
that the ode itself, which m the first edition, and m 
the last, consists of seventy-three stanzas, 111 the au- 
thors own edition is reduced to foity-nine. Among 
the omitted passages is a “Wish,” that concluded 
the poem, which few would have suspected Young 
of forming ; and of which few, after having formed 
it, would confess something like their shame by sup- 
pression. 

It stood oiiginally so high in the author’s opinion, 
that he intituled the poem, cc Ocean, an Ode. Con- 
“ eluding with a Wish.” This wish consists of thir- 
teen stanzas. The fii st runs thus : 

O may I steal 
Along the vale 

Of humble life, secuie fiom foes 1 
My friend sincere, 

My judgment clear, 

And gentle business my lepose I 

The thiee last stanzas are not more lemarkable for 
just rhymes : but, altogether, they will make rather 
a cuiious page in the life of Young : 

Prophetic schemes, 

And golden dreams. 

May I, unsanguine, cast away! 


Have 
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* Ha\ e whit I hate, 

1 | / 1 And In e, not ha e t 

Fnamour d of the piesent da} * 

Til}* hours m} own 1 
1 3VI} faults unknown 1 
\I} chief rev enue m content ' 

Then leave one btam 
Of honest fame ! 

And scorn the laboui d monument 1 

Unliurt m) urn 
Till th it great turn 
When might} “Nature s self shall die. 

Time cease to glide, 

1 With human pride, 

Sunk in the ocean of eteimt} 1 

!• <* W 1 » 

It is whimsical that he , 1 who was soon to bid *idieti 
to Yli} me, should fi\ upon a measure in which 
ihj me abounds even to satiety Of this he said, m 
his c Tssaj on LjnckPoetiy, prefixed to the poem 
— “ Foi the more harmony likewise I chose the fre- 
tc quent retui n of rhyme, which laid me under ^reat 
,e difficulties But difficulties overcome, give grace 
“ and pleasuic IS 01 can I account for the pleasure 
“ of rhyme ui genei al (ot which the moderns are too 
" fond) but from this truth Yet the moderns 
surel\ deserve not much censure for them fondness of 
what, by his ovrti confession, affords pleasure, and 
abounds m harm on} 

The next paragraph in his Essay did not occur to 
him when he talked of “that great turn in the 
stanza just quoted “ But then the w nter must take 
“ care that the difficulty is oveicome That is, he 
x 2 “ must 
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“ must make lliyme consist with as perfect sense 
“ and expiession, as could be expected if he was per- 
“ fectly free fiom that shackle.” 

Another pait of this Essay will convict the follow- 
ing stanza of, what eveiy leader will discover in it, 
mvoluntaiy builesque 

The northern blast, 

\ 

The shaitci’d mast, 

The syrt, the whnlpool, and the lock, 

The hi caking spout. 

The stcn s gone out, 

The boilino: sticiG;ht, the monster’s shock 

But would the English poets fill quite so many v o- 
lumes, if all then pioductions weie to be tiled, like 
this, by an elaborate essay on each particulai species 
of poetiy of which they exhibit specimens - 1 

If Young be not a lyrick poet, he is at least a cri- 
tick m that soit of poetiy, and, if his lynch poetiy 
can be pioved bad, it was fust proved so by his ovui 
ci iticism This suiely is candid. 

Milbouine was styled b}' Pope fC the fairest of cn- 
u ticks,” only because he exhibited his own veision 
of Vngil to be compaied \11th Diyden’s which he 
condemned, and with which eveiy icadei had it not 
otherwise m Ins powei to compaie it Young was- 
suiely not the most unfair ot poets foi piefixmgto a 
lyrick composition an Essay on L} 1 10k Poetiy, so just 
and lmpaithd as to condemn himself 

We shall soon come to a woik, before which we , 
find indeed no critical essay, but which disdains to 
shrink from the touchstone of the seveiest ontick;' 
and which certainly, as I lemember to have heaid 


vou 
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}ousaj 4 if it contain some of the uoist, contains 
also some of the best things in the language 

Soon after the ippearance of “ Ocean, \vl en lie 
w as almost fifty , Young entered into Orders In April 
I72S*, not long after he had put on the gown, he was 
appointed chaplain to George the Second 

The tragedy of “ The Brothers, w Inch w as already 
in rehearsal, licimmediateU withdiew from the stage 
The managers resigned it w ith some reluctance to the 
delicacy ot the new clergyman The Epilogue to 
“ The Brothers, the onty appendages to any of his 
tlnee pla^s which be added himself, is, I believe, the 
onl\ one of the hind lie calls it an historical Epi- 
logue rinding that “ Guilt s dreadful close Ins nar- 
* row scene denied/ he, in a manner, continues the 
traged) m the Epilogue, and relates how Borne re- 
venged the shade of Demetrius, and punished Perseus 
“ for tins night s deed 

Of Young s talcing Orders something is told by the 
biographei of Pope, which places the easiness and 
simplicity of the poet in a singular light When he 
determined on the Chuicli, he did not address him- 
self fo Sheiloch, to Atterburj, or to Hare, foi the 
best mstiuclions in I heology but to Pope, who, in 
a youthful frolich, advised the diligent peru al of 
Thomas Aquinas With this treasure "i oung rctned 
from interruption to an obscure place in the^ubuibs 
His poetical guide to godliness hearing nothing Of 
him during half a }ear, and apprehending he might 
have carried the jest too far, 1 sought after him, and 

* Dauc in lu life of Garrick sajs 1 /°0 and that it vwv 
produced thuw thjec jears aftci wlndi corrcaj onds with date 
in p $28 C 


found 
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found him justin time to pi event what Ruffhead calls 
c<r an inetrievable derangement.” 

That attachment to his favourite studj^, which 
made him think a poet the surest guide to his new 
profession, left him little doubt whether poetry was 
the surest path to its honours and piefeiments. Not 
long indeed after he took Oideis, he published in 
prose, 1728, “ A true Estimate of Human Life,” de- 
dicated, notwithstanding the Latin quotations with 
which it abounds, to the Queen , and a seimon 
pleached befoie the House of Commons, 1 7 29, on the 
martyidom of King Charles, intituled, “An Apology 
for Princes, or the Reveience due to Government.” 
But the “ Second Couise,” the counteipait of hjs 
“ Estimate,’’ without which it cannot be called cc A 
“ true Estimate,” though m 1728 it was announced 
as “ soon to be published,” never appealed ; and his 
pld fi lends the Muses were not foi gotten. - In 1730 
he 1 elapsed to poetiy, and sent into the world “ Im* 

“ perium Pelagi a Naval Lynck, written in imita r 
“ tion of Pindai’s Spmt, occasioned by his Majesty’s 
“ Return from Hanover, Septembei 172c), and the 
succeeding Peace ” It is mscnbed to the Duke of 
Chandos. In the Pieface we are told, that the Ode 
is the most spirited kind of Poetiy, and that the Pin- - 
darick is the most spmte,d Jhnd of Ode “ This I 
C( speak,” he adds, “ with sufficient candoui, at my 
“ own very great peril But ti uth has an etei nal title 
<c to our confession, though we gie suie to suffer by 
Cf it” Behold, agarn, the fanestof poets Young’s 
f c Imjpeirim Pelagi” was 1 lchculed m Fielding’s “Tom 
u Phumb,” but, let us not foiget that it was one of 
his pieces which the author of the “Night Thoughts” 
delibeiately refused to own. 


"Not 
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Not long after this Pinch rick attempt, lie published 
tvv o Epistles' to Pope, “ concerning the Authors of 
"the Age, 1730 Of these poems one occasion 
seems to have been an apprehension lest, from the 
liveliness of his satires, he should not bfe deemed suf- 
ficiently serious for promotion m the Church 

In July 1730 he was presented by his College to 
the rectory of Welwyn m Hertfordshire In May 
1731, he married Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of 
the Earl of Lichfield, and widow of Colonel Lee 
His connexion with this lady arose from Ins fathers 
acquaintance, already mentioned, with Lady Anne 
Wh irton, who was coheiress of Sir Hemy Lee of 
Ditchley m Oxfordshire Poetiy had lately been 
taught by Addison to aspire to the arms of nobility , 
though not with extraordinary happiness 

We may naturally conclude that Young now gave 
himself up in some measure to the comforts of his 
new connexion, and to the expectations of that pre- 
ferment which he thought due to his poetical talents, 
or, at least, to the manner in which they had so fre- 
quently been exerted 

The next production of his Muse was “ The Sea- 
“ piece, in two odes 

Young enjoys the credit of vvh it is called an “ Ex- 
“ tempore Epigram on Voltaire who, w hen he 
was in England, ridiculed, ni the company of the 
jealous English poet, Milton s allegory of “ Sin and 
“ Death 

You are so witty, profligate, and thin, 

At once we think thee Milton, Death, and Sin 

Prom 
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From the following passage m the poetical Dedica- 
tion of his “ Sea-piece” to Voltane, it ^eems that 
this extemporaneous lepioof, if it must be extcm- 
poianeous (foi what few will now affirm Voltaire to 
have deserved any reproof), was something longer 
than a distich, and something more gentle than the 
distich just quoted. 

Nostianger, Sn, though hoi n in foreign climes 
On Doisct downs, when Milton’s page, 

With Sin and Death piotok’d thy lage, 

Thy lagcpioiok’d, w ho sooth’d with gentle rhymes? 

By cc Dorset downs’’ he piobably meant l\lr. Do- 
dington’s seat In Pitt’s Poems is “ An Epistle to 
Dr Ed waul Young, at Eastbuiy in Dorsetshire, 
£C on the Review at Saium, 1722 .” 

While with join Dodington letir’d 3011 sit. 

Charm’d \vi h his flowing Burgund}' and wit, &.c 

1 

Thomson, in his Autumn, addiessing Mr. Doding- 
ton, calls his seat the seat of the Muses, 

* 

* 

Where, m the seeiet bowei and winding walk, 

Foi vntuous Young and thee the}' twine the ba)\ 

The piaisps Thomson bestows but a fgvy lines before 
pn Philips, the second 

Who nobly duist, in lbjme-unfetter’d ^ise, 

With Butish fieedom sing the British song, 

added to Thomson’s example and success, might per- 
haps induce Young, as we shall see presently, to 
write his gieat woik without rhyme. 
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In 1734 he published <c The foreign Addles*, or 
f ( the best Argument for Pe ice, occasioned b\ the 
(< British Fleet and the Posture of Afi 111 s Written 
the Character of a Sailor It is not to be found 
in the author s four volume* 

He now appears to have given up all hopes of over- 
taking Pindar, and pei haps at last resolved to turn his, 
ambition to some original species oP poetr} Phis 
popm concludes with a formal farewell to Ode, which 
lew of Youngs readers will regret 

Mj shell, which Clio gave, which Jungs applaud, 
Which Europe s blecdin a Genius call d abroad, 

Adieu 1 f 

In a species of poetij altogether Ins own, he nc^t 
tried Ills skill, and succeeded 

Of Ins wife he was deprived in 1741 Lad} Eli- 
zabeth had lost, after her marriage with Young, an 
amiable daughter, by her former husband, just aftei 
she was married to Mr Temple, *on of Loul Palmer- 
ston Mr 1 emple did not long remain aftei lus w ife, 
though he was married 1 second time, to a daughter 
of S11 John Barnaid s, whose son is the present peei 
Mr and Mrs Temple have generall} b^en considered 
as Philander and Narcissa F rom the gi eat fi lendslnp 
which constantly subsisted between Mr I emple and 
"i oung, as well as from other circumstances, it is 
probable that the poet bad both him and Mrs Tem- 
ple in view for these characters though at the same 
time some passages respecting Phdandei do not ap 
pear to suit either Mi Temple 01 an} other person 
with whom \ oung was known to be connected or ac- 
quainted, whi\e all the circumstances relating to Nar- 
cissa 
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cissa have been constantly found applicable to Young’s 
daughter-in-law. 

At what short intervals the poet tells us he was 
wounded by the deaths of the three persons parti- 
cularly lamented, none that has read the “ Night 
“ Thoughts” (and who has notread them ?) needs to 
r he informed. 

Insatiate Archei ' could not one suffice ' 

Thy shaft flew thrice , and thrice m) peace was slam , 

And thrice* ere thrice )on moon had fill’d her hoin 

Yet how is it possible that Mr and Mis. Temple 
and Lady Elizabeth Young could be these thiee vic- 
tims, over whom Young has hitherto been pitied for 
having to pour the “ Midnight Sonows” of Ills reli- 
gious poetiy, Mrs Temple died in 1736; Mr. 
Temple four years aftei wauls m 1740, and the poet’s 
wife seven months after Mr Temple, in 1741. How 
could the insatiate aieher tin ice slay his peace, in 
these thiee persons, £C ere thrice the moon had fill’d 
ce her horn ?” 

But in the shoit Preface to “ The Complaint” he 
seriously tells us, “ that the occasion of this poem 
“ was real, not fictitious , and that the facts men- 
“ turned did natuially pour these moial lefiections on 
: * c the thought of the writer.” It is pi obable, tliere- 
foie, that in these tlneecontradictoiv lines, the poet 
complains more than the father-in-law, the fuend, or 
the widowei 

’Whatevei names belong to these facts, or, if the 
names be those geneially supposed, whatever height- 
ening a poet's sorrow may have given the facts, to 
the' soi row Young felt from them, lehgion and mo- 
rality 
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lalitj are indebted for the ,f Night Thoughts 
lhere is a pleasure sure in sadness isliicli mourners 
only know 1 1 

Of these poems the two or throe first hare been 
perused perhaps more eagerl} and more frequontlv 
than the rest When he got as far as the fourth or 
fifth, his original motive tor taking up the pen was 
ansnered lus grief 11 as naturalU either diminished 
or exhausted Wc still find the same pious poet 
hut 11c hear less of Philander and Nareissa, and less 
of the mourner whom he loved to pit\ 

Mrs Temple died of a consumption at Ljons, nt 
hervvaj to Nice, the} ear after her marriage tint is, 
when poetry relates the fact, “ in her bridal hour 
Jt is more than poetieallj true, that \ oung accom- 
panied her to the Continent 

1 flew, I snatch it her from die rigid North, 

And bore her nearer to the sun 

Hut in vain Ilei funeral ivas attended with the difii 
culties painted 111 such animated colours 111 “ N iglil 
“ the Hurd ’ After her death, the remainder of the 
part} passed the ensuing winter at Nice 

The poet „eems perhaps m these compositions to 
dwell with more melancholy on the death of Philim 
derand Narcissa, than of Ins vv lfe But it is onl} 
tor this reason He who runs and reads raaj remem- 
ber, that in the “ Night Thoughts ’ 1 Philander and 
Narcissa are often mentioned and oftrn lamented 
1 o recollect lamentations over the author s vv ife, the ‘ 
memory must have been charged with distinct pas- 
sages Tlqs lady biought him one child, I rede 

rick, 
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rick, now living, to whom the Prince of Wales was 
godfather. 1 

That domestick giief is, in the first instance, to 
be thanked for these ornaments to our language, it 
is impossible to deny N01 would it be common 
haidiness to contend, that worldly discontent had no 
hand in these joint productions of poetry and piety. 
Yet am I by no means sure that, at any rate, we 
should not have had something of the same colour 
fiom Young’s pencil, notwithstanding the liveliness 
of his satues. In so long a life, causes for discon- 
tent and occasions for grief must have occurred. 
It is not clear to me that his Muse was not sitting 
upon the watch f 01 the first which happened “ Night 
“ Thoughts” were not uncommon tohei, even when 
first she visited the poet, and at a time when he him- 
self was lemarkable neither for gravity noi gloomi- 
ness In his u Last Day,” almost his earliest poern, 
he calls her cc The Melancholy Maid,” 

- whom dismal scenes delight* 

O 7 

Frequent at tombs and 111 the 1 calms ot Night 

In the prayer which concludes the second book of 
the same poem, he says 

Oh 1 pei mi t the gloom of solemn night 
To sacied thought may foicibly unite. 

Oh 1 how diune to Head the milky way. 

To the blight palace of Eternal Day 1 

Wjien Young was writing a tragedy, Grafton is 
said by Spence to have sent him a human skull, with 
a candle m it, as a lamp , and the poet isrepoited to 
have used it. 


What 
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Wllat he calls “ rile time .Estimate of Human 
“ Life, which Ins already been mentioned, exhibits 
onl) the wrong side of the tapestry, and, being 
ashed v\hy he did not shew the right, he is said to 
have, replied, that he could not By others it has 
been told me that tips was finished , but that, before 
ther£ existed an) cop), it was tom in pieces by a 
lad) s monhe) j 

, Still, is it altogether fair tp dress up the poet for 
the man, and to^bring the gloominess of the “ Night 
i( Thoughts ( o prove the gloominess of Young, and 
to shew that, Ins genius, like the genius ofj Swift, 
was in some iperisure the sullep inspiration of dis- 
content , x j j nt j j iiin_ in 

i From them who nnSwef in the affirmative, it should 
not be concealed that, though “ Invisibiha npn decw 
“ piunt appeared upon a deception in , Yoilng b 
ground*, and “ Ambulantes m horto audiCritnt \o- 
“ cem Dei on a building ,in»lns garden, hjs parish 
was indebted to the good humour of the author of 
the Nigh ^Thoughts for an assembly andiajbowl 
ing green , 

Whether you think with me, I know not but 
the famous “ De mortuis nil nisi bonum alwa)S 
appeared to me to savour moie of female weahnevo 
th^n of manly reasqn He that has too much feel- 
ing to speak ill of the dead, who, if the) cannot de- 
fend themselves, are at least ignorant of his abuse, 
will not hesitate b\ the most wanton calumn) to de 
stroy the quiet, , the deputation, the fortune, of the 
living Yet censure is not heard beneath the tomb, 
any more than praise De mortuis nil nisi verurn 
<f — De v iv is nil nisi bonum — jvould approach much 

nearer 
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neaier to good sense. Aftei all, the few handfuls of 
remaining dust which once composed the body of 
the authoi of the c< Night Thoughts” feel not much 
concern whethei Young pass now fora man of sol- 
1 ow, 01 foi a cc fellow of infinite jest.” To this fa- 
vour must come the whole family of Yoiiclc His 
immoital part, wherever that now dwells,- is still less 
solicitous on this head. 

But to a son of woith and sensibility it is of some 
little consequence whether contemporai 16s believ'e, 
and postei lty be taught to believe, that his debauched 
and leprobate life cast a Stygian gloom over the 
evening of I11S fathCi’s days, saved him the trouble 
of feigning a chaiacter completely detestable, and 
succeeded at last ni 'bringing his “ giey hans with 
iS sorrow to 'the grave 0 ’*' ' * 1 

The humanity of the world, little satisfied 'with 
inventing perhaps a melancholy disposition for the 
father; proceeds next to invent an argument m sup- 
poit’of- then invention^ and chooses that Lorenzo 
should be' Young’s owh son The Biogiaplna and 
eveiy account of Young pietty loundly assert this to 
be the fact , of the absolute impossibility of which, 
the Biogiaphia itself, in paiticulai dates, contains 
undeniable evidence. Iteadei s II: now there are of 
a stiangetuin of mind, who will hereafter peruse the 
<£ Night Thoughts’ with less satisfaction , ivho will 
v ish they had still been deceived , who will quarrel 
with me for discovering that no such chaiacter as 
then Loienzo evei yet disgiaeed human nature, or 
broke a father’s heart Yet would these admnersjof 
the.subhme and terrible be offended, should you set 
them down for ci uel and for savage. 


Of 
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Of this report, inhuman to the surviving son, if 
it be true, iri proportion as the character of Lorenzo 
is diabolical, here are we to find the proof? Per- 
haps it is clear from the poems , 

From the first line to the last of the “ Night 
(C Thoughts, no one expression can be discov ered 
which betrays any thing like the father In the 
“ Second Night I find an expression which betrays 
something else that Lorenzo was his friend , one, 
it is possible, of his former companions one of 
the] Duke of Whartons set The Poet styles him 
ts gay friend an appellation not verj natural from 
a pious incensed fathei to such a being as he paints 
Lorenzo, and that being his son > 1 
But let us see how he has sketched this dreadful 
portrait, from the sight of some of whose features the 
artist himself must have turned awaj with horror A 
subject more shocking, if Ins onlj child really sat 
to him, than the crucifixion of Michael Angelo 
upon the horrid story told of which, Young com- 
posed a short Poem of fourteen lines un the early 
part of Ins life, which he did not think deserved to 
he republished 

In the “ First Night, the address to the Poet s 
supposed son is, 1 r 

Lorenzo, Fortune makes her court to thee ^ 

In the “ Fifth Night — 1 

And bums Lorenzo still for the sublime 

Of life ? to hang his any nest on high ? 

Is this a picture of the son of the rector t)f Wel- 
wjn? » 


(C Eighth 
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“ Eighth Night” 

In foieign lealms (foi thou hast ti avail'd fai) 
which even now does not apply to his son. 

In “Night Five” 

So wept Lorenzo fan Clarissa’s fate , 

Who gave that angel-boy on whom he dotes , 

And died to gi\e him, orphan’d in his birth f 

At the beginning of the “ Fifth Night” we find 

Lorenzo, to lecnminate is pist, 

I giant the man is vain who wntes for praise 

But, to cut slioit all enquiry ; if any one of these 
passages, if any passage m the poems, be applicable, 
my fi lend shall pass fox Loienzo. The son of the 
authoi of the “ Night Thoughts” was not old 
enough, when they were wuitten, to recriminate, or 
tobeufathei. The “ Night Thoughts” W'erc be- 
gun immediately after the mournful event of 1741 . 
The fiist, “ Nights” appeal, in the books of the com- 
pany of Stationeis, as the piopeity of Bobeit Dod- 
sley, 111 1742 The piefaceto “ Night Seven” is 
dated July the 7 th, 1744 The marnage, in conse- 
quence of which the supposed Loienzo was born, 
happened in May 1 73 1 Young’s child was not 
boin till June 1/33 In 1741 this Loienzo, this 
finished infidel, this fathci to whose education Vice 
had for some years put the last hand, was only eight 
yeais old 

An anecdote of this ciuel sort, so open to contra- 
diction, so impossible to be tiuc,~ who could piopa- 
gate ? Thus easily are blasted the reputations of the 
living and of the dead. 


Whd- 
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Who, then, w is Lorenzo 3 exclaim the readers I 
have mentioned If we cannot be sure that he was 
Ins son, which would have been finely terrible, was 
he not his nephew, his cousin ? 

These are questions which I do not pretend to 
answer Lor the sal e of human nature, I could 
wish Lorenzo to have been 011I} the creation of the 
Poet s fancy like the Quintus of Anti Lucretius, 
<c quo nomine/ saj s Polignic, “ quemvis Atheum 
<( intellige That this was the case, manv expres- 
sions in the “ Night Thoughts would seem to prov e, 
did not a passage m “ Night Eight appear to shew 
that he had something in his eye for the ground- 
work at least of the painting Lovelace or Lorenzo 
may be feigned characters but a writer does not 
feign a name of which he only gives the initial letter 
Tell not Cahsta She will laugh thee dead, 

Oi send thee to her hermitage with L 
The Biograplna not satisfied w ith pointing out 
the son of Young in that sons life time, as his la- 
thers Lorenzo, travels out of its way into the history 
of the son, and tells of his hav ing been forbidden 
his college at Oxford for misbehavioui How such 
anecdotes were they true, tend to illustrate the life 
of Young, it is not easj to discover Was the son 
of the author of the 1 Night Thoughts, indeed, 
foi bidden Ins college for a time, at one of the Uni- 
versities 3 The author of “ Paradise Lost is by =ome 
supposed to have been di«graeefull) ejected from the 
other P rom jm enile follies* w ho is free ? But, what- 
ever the Biograplna choo&es to relate, the son of 
Young experienced no dismission from his college 
either lasting or tempoiary 
Vol XI Y 


Yet 
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Yet, wcie natmc to indulge linn with a second 
youth, and to lea\e him at the same time the expe- 
rience of that which is past, lie would piobably 
spend it diffeiently who would not ' he would 
certainly be the occasion of less uneasiness to his fa- 
ther But, fiom the same expel lence, he would as 
ceitamly, m the same case, be tieated diflerentl} by 
Ins fathei 

Young was a poet- poets, with ie\erence be it 
spoken, do not make the best patents Fancy and 
imagination seldom deign to <toop liom then heights, 
ahvays stoop unwillingly to the low l(\ol oi common 
duties Aloof fiom vulgai life, thc\ pin =ue their lapid 
flight beyond the ken of moitals, and descend not to 
eai til but w lien compelled by necessity The pi ose of 
ordinal yoccu i rences is beneath the dignity of poets. 

He who is connected with the author of the 
“ Night Thoughts,” onty by venciation foi the Poet 
and the Chustian, may be allowed to observe, that 
Young is one of those, concerning whom, as you 
remark m your account of Addison, it is piopei 
ratliei to say “ nothing that is false than all that is 
“ hue ” 

But the son of Young would almost sooner, I 
know, pass for a Loienzo, than see himself vindi- 
cated, at the expence of his fathei ’s memory, from 
follies which, if it may be thought blameable m a 
boy to have committed them, it is suiely piaise- 
worthy in a man to lament, and ceitamly not only 
unnecessary but ciuel m a biograpliei to record 

Of the Night Thoughts,” notwithstanding their 
author’s professed letnement, all aie msciibed to 
great or to growing names. He had not yet weaned 
' “ ' him- 
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himself from Laris and Dukes, from the Speakers 
of the Hou*e of Commons, Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury, and Chancellors of the Exchequer 
In. "Night Eight the politician plainly betrays him- 
self 1 ' ii 

i Think no post needfvll that demands a knave 
Wnen late our civil helm was shifting hands, 

So P thought think better if } ou can 

Yet it must be confessed, that at the conclusion of 
" Night Nine, weary perhaps of courting earthltf 
patrons, he tells fiis { soul, 1 { 

, f t nn i 1 ( Henceforth 

t Thj pation hc> whose dndem lias dropt 
\ on grms of Heaven Ftermtj tin prize, 

And leave the racers of the woild Ihur own 

Thei" Tourtli Night was addressed by <c a mueli- 
h <f indebted Muse rtotheHonomableMi Yorl c,novv 
Lord Hardvv icke who mehnt to have laid tne Muse 
(Under still greater obligation, by the liv mg of Shef- 
field 111 Essex, jf it had become vacant 
_ j The tf I irst Night concludes with this passage — 
11 Bark, though not blind, like then, Meomdes 1 11 
Mdton, thee Ah' fcould 1 reach jour strain , 
Or his who made Mfcomdes our own * 
it Man too he sung Intmortal man I sing 
( Oh had he prest his theme* pursu d the track 
Which opens out of darkness into daj I 
Oh had he mounted on his wing of fire, 

*3oar d, where I sinl , and sun 0 munoital man — 
How had it blest mankind, and rescu d me 1 

Fo the author of these lmes was dedicated, in 
1 7 1 ) 0 } the first volume of an " Es«ay on the Wi itmgs 
a 2 " and 
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“ and Genius of Pope/’ winch attempted, whether 
justly 01 not, to pluck fiom Pope his “ Wing of 
« Fire,” and to 1 educe lnm to a rank at least one 
degiee lower than the first class of English poets. If 
Young accepted and approved the dedication, he 
countenanced this attack upon the fame of him 
whom he invokes as his Muse. 

Pait of “ papei-spanng” Pope’s Thud Book of 
the fe Odyssejq” deposited m the Museum, is written 
upon the back of a lettei signed te E. Young,” which 
is clearly the hand-writing of oui Young. The 
Letter, dated only May the 2 d, seems obscure , but 
there can be little doubt that the fi lendship he re- 
quests was a liteiaiy one, and that he had the highest 
literal y opinion of Pope. The request w r as a pro- 
logue, I am told 

“ Dear Sir, May the 2 d. 

“ Having been often fiom home, I know not if 
ec you have done me the favoui of calling on me. 
fc But, be that as it will' I much want that instance 
“ of your friendship I mentioned in my last, a fuend- 
“ ship I am very sensible I can 1 eceive from no one 
“ bat yourself I should not urge this thing so' much 
“ but for veiy paiticular reasons , nor can you be at 
" a loss to conceive how a f tnfle of this nature’ may 
“ be of a serious moment to me ; and while I am m 
“ hopes of the great advantage of your advice about 
“ it, I shall not be so absurd as to make any further 
Cf step without it I know you are much engaged, 
and only hope to hear of you at your entue leisuie. 

I am, Sir, youi most faithful 

“ and obedient seivant, 

“ E. Young.” 
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Nay, even after Popes death, he says, in “Night 
“ Seven, 

Pope, who could’ st make immortals, art thoa dead ? 

Either the “ Essay, then, was dedicated to a pa- 
tron who disapproved its doctrine, which I have been 
told by the author was not the case or Young ap- 
pears, in his old age, to have bartered for a dedi- 
cation an opinion entertained of his friend through 
all that part of life when he must have been best able 
to form opinions 

Trom this account of Young, two or three short 
passages, which stand almost together in Cf Night 
“ Four, should not be excluded -They afford a 
picture by his own hand, from the study of which 
my readers may choose to form their own opinion 
of the features of his nnnd and the complexion of 
his life 

Ah me 1 the dire effect 
Of loitering here, of death defrauded long , 

Of old so gracious (and let that suffice) 

My very master kno&s vie not 
1 \e been so long remember d, I m forgot ' 

When in his courtiers ears I pour my plaint, 

The} drink it as the Nectar of the Great , 

And squeeze my hand, and beg me come to morrow 

Twice told the period spent on stubborn Troj, 

Court favour, yet untaken, I besiege 
* 

If this song lives, Posterity shall know 

One, though in Britain born, with courtiers bred, 

"Who 
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Who thought ev’n gold might come a day too late , 

N01 on his subtle death-bed plann’d his scheme 
F01 futuie vacancies m cliuich or state 

Deduct from the w nters age " twice told the period 
“ spent on stubboin Troy,” and you w ill still leave 
him moie than forty when he sat down to the mise- 
rable siege of corn t-favour. He has befoie told us 

ec A fool at forty is a fool indeed ” 

After all, the siege seems to have been laised only in 
consequence of what the General thought Ins “ deatli- 
« bed” 

By these extraordinary Poems, wi itten aftei he 
was sixty, of which I have been led to say so much, 

I hope, by the wish of doing justice to the living and 
the dead, it was the desne of Young to be princi- 
pally known He entitled the foui volumes which 
he published himself, “ The woi ks of the Author of 
“ the Night Thoughts” While it is lemembered 
that fiom these he excluded many of Ins wntings, 
let it not be foi gotten that the 1 ejected pieces con- 
tained nothing piejudicial to the cause of virtue, or 
of lehgion. Were eveiy thing that Young ever 
wrote to be published, he would only appear peihaps 
m a less lespectable light as a poet, and moie despi- 
cable as a dedicatoi , he would not pass for a worse 
Christian, orforawoise man This enviable praise 
is due to Young Can it be claimed by eveiy wri- 
ter^ 1 His dedications, after ail, he had peihaps no 
right to suppiess They all, I believe, speak, not 
a little to the credit of his gratitude, of favouis re- 
ceived , and I know not whether the author, who 

has , 
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has once solemnly printed an acknowledgement of a 
favour, should not alwaj s print it 

Is it to the credit or to the discredit of Young, 
as a poet, that of his “ Night Thought* the French 
are particularly fond 3 

Of the “ Epitaph on Lord Aubrej Beauclerk, 
dated 1740, all I 1 now is, that I find it in the hte 
/ hod) of English Poetry, and that I am sorry to find 
it there 

Notwithstanding the fareuel which he seemed to 
have taken in the <c Night Thoughts of every thing 
which bore the least resemblance to ambition, he 
dipped again in politicks In 1745 he wrote Cf Re 
fs flections on the publick Situation of the Kingdom, 
<c addressed to the Duke of Newcastle indignant, 
as it appears, to behold 

— a pope bred Princeling crawl ashore. 

And whistle cut throats, with those swords that scrap d 
Their barren rocks for wretched sustenance, 

To cut his passage to the British throne 

! 

This political poem might be called i <c Night 
tc Thought Indeed it was originally printed as the 
conclusion of the “ Night Thoughts, though he did 
not gather it with his other works 

Prefixed to the second edition of How es “ Devout 
Meditations is a I etter from Young dated Ja- 
nuary 19, 1752, addressed to Archibald Macaul), 
Esq thanking him for the hook, which he sa\s 
<c he shall nev ei lay far out of Ins reach for a greater 
* demonstration of a sound head and a sincere heart 
“ he nev er «aw ' 


In 
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In 1753, when “ The Brotheis” had lain by him 
above thirty years, it appeared upon the stage. If 
any part of his foi tune had been acquired by servility 
of adulation, he now determined to deduct fiom it 
no inconsiderable sum, as a gift to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. To this sum he 
hoped the profits of “ The Brothers” would’amount. 
In his calculation he was deceived , but by the bad 
success of his play the Society was not a loser. The 
author made up the sum he originally intended, 
which was a thousand pounds, from his own pocket 

The next pei foi mance which he printed was a prose 
publication, entituled, “ The Centaur not fabulous, 
iC in six Letters to a Fiiend on the Life m Vogue.” 
The conclusion is dated November 29, 17 ‘>4 In 
the thud Letter is described the death-bed of the 
“ gay, young, noble, ingenious, accomplished, and 
“ most wretched Altamont.” His last words were 
cc my principles have poisoned my fiiend, my ex- 
“ tiavagance has beggared my boy, my unkindness 
“has murdered my wife!” Either Altamont and 
Lorenzo were the twin production of fancy, or 
Young was unlucky enough to know two chaiac- 
teis who bore no little lesemblance to each other m 
perfection of wickedness. Report has been accus- 
tomed to call Altamont Lord Euston. 

“ The Old Man’s Relapse,” occasioned by an 
Epistle to W alpole, if written by Young, which I 
much doubt, must have been written veiy late 111 
life. It has been seen, I am told, m a Miscellany 
published thirty years before his death In 3 758 , 
he exhibited “ The Old Man’s Relapse” in more than 

words. 


/ 
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words, by again becoming a dedicator, and publish- 
mg a sermon addressed to the King 

The lively Letter m Prose, on “ Original Com- 
“ position, addressed to Richardson, the author of 
“ Clarissa, appeared m 17o9 Though he despair 
<( of breaking through the frozen obstructions of 
" age and cares incumbent cloud, into that flow of 
“ thought and brightness of expression which sub- 
“ jects so polite require , yet is it more like the 
production of untamed, unbridled youth, than of 
jaded fourscore Some sevenfold volumes put him 
m mmd of Ovids sevenfold channels of the Nile at 
the conflagration 

ostia septem 

Pulverulenta vocant, septem sme flumine valles 

Such leaden labours are like Lycurgus s iron monej, 
which was so much less in value than in bulk, that it 
required barns for strong boxes, and a yoke of oxen 
to draw five hundred pounds > 

If there is a famine of invention in the land, vie 
must travel, he says, hi e Joseph s brethren, far for 
food we must visit the remote and rich ancients 
But an inventive genius maj safely stay at home , 
that, like the widow s cruse, is divinely replenished 
from within, and affords us a miraculous delight 
He asks why it should seem altogether impossible, 
that Heaven s latest editions of the human mind may 
be the most correct and fair 3 And Johnson, he tells 
us, was very learned, as Sampson was very strong, 
to Ins own hurt Blind to the nature of tragedy, be j 
pulled down all antiquity on his head, and buried 
himself under it 


Is 
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Is this fC caic’s incumbent cloud,” oi (lie fiozen 
£C obstructions of age r” 

In this letter Pope is soveiely censured for lus 
£c fall fiom Homefs numbers, bee as air, lofty and 
<c harmonious as the sphcies, into childish shackles 
tfC and tinkling sounds ; lor putting Achilles into 
£c petticoats a second tune.” but we aie told that 
the dying sw an talked ovei an Epic plan w ith Young 
a few weeks befoie his decease 

Young’s duel inducement to wnte this letter w’as, 
as he confesses, that he might erect a monumental 
xnaible to the memoiv of an old fnend. lie, who 
employed Ins pious pen foi almost the last time in 
thus doing justice to the exemplaiy death-bed of 
Addison, might piobably, at the close of Ins own 
life, affoid no unuselul lesson foi the deaths of otlieis. 

In the postsci ipt, he w i ites to Richai dson, that lie 
will sec in his next lioiv fai Addison is an oiiginal. 
But no otliei letter appeals 

The few lines which stand in the last edition, as 
<c sent by Loid Melcotnbe to Dr Young, not long 
<£ before lus Lordship’s death,” weie indeed so sent, 
but were only an introduction to what was theie 
meant by “ The Muse’s latest Spaik.” The poem 
is necessaiy, whatever maybe its nient, since the 
Pieface to it is aheady punted Lord Melcombe- 
called his Tusculum <c La Tiappe.” 

“ Love thy counliy, wish it well. 

Not with too intense a caie, 

’Tis enough that, when it fell, 

Thou its mm didst not shai-e 

\ 
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Envy s censure, Mattery s praise, 

With unmov d indifferent e Mew, 

Learn to tread life s dangerous maze, 

With unerring Virtue s clue 

\ oid of strong desire and fear, 

Life s wide ocean trust no more , 

Stm e thy little bark to steer 
With the tide, but near the shore 

Thus prepar d, thy shorten d sad 
Shall, ivhene er the winds increase. 

Seizing each propitious gale, 

Waft thee to the Port of Peace 

Keep thy conscience from offence. 

And tempestuous passions free 
So, when thou art call d from hence. 

Easy shall thy passage be , 

Easy shall thy passage be. 

Cheerful thy allotted stay, 

Short th account twi\t God and thee 
Hope shall meet thee on the way 1 

Truth shall lead thee to the gate, 

Mercy & self shall let thee in 
Where its nei er changing state 
Full perfection shall begin 
The Poem was accompanied by a Letter 

“ La Trappe, the 27th of Oct 17G1 1 
“ Dear Sir, 

€f \ ou seemed to like the ode I sent you for your 
amusement I now send it you as a present If 
<£ you please to accept of it, and me willing that 
tc our friendship should be known when we are gone, 

"you 
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“ you will be pleased to leave this among those of 
<c youi own papers that may possibly see the light by 
“ a posthumous publication. God send us health 
cc while we stay, and an easy journey ] 
ec My deai Dr. Young, 

Youis, most cordially, 

“ Melcombe.” 

In 1762, a short time before his death, Young 
published “ Resignation.’’ Notwithstanding the 
manner m which it was really forced from him by 
the woild, criticism has treated it with no common 
severity. If it shall be thought not to deserve the 
highest piaise, on the other side of fourscoie, by 
whom, except by Newton and by W aller, has praise 
been merited ? 

To Mrs. Montagu, the famous champion of 
Shakspeare, I am indebted foi the history of " Re- 
signation ” Observing that Mrs. Boscawen, m 
the midst of her gnef foi the loss of the admnal, 
derived consolation from the peiusal of the “ Night 
“ Thoughts,” Mrs Montagu proposed a visit to the 
author. From conversing with Young, Mrs Bos- 
cawen denved still further consolation , and to that 
visit she and the world were indebted foi this poem 
It compliments Mis. Montagu m the following 
lines : 


Yet write I must A Lady sues 
How shameful hei 1 equest ' 

My brain in labour with dull lhyme, 
Heis teeming with the best 1 


And 
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And again 

And friend jou have, and I the same, 

Whose prudent, soft address 
Will bring to life those healing thoughts 
Which died in jour distress 

r > 

That friend, the spirit of thj theme j( 
Extracting for your ease. 

Will leave to me the dreg, in thoughts 
Too common , such as these ? 

Bj the same Lady I was enabled to' say, in her 
own words, { that Young s unbounded genius appeared 
to greater advantage in the companion than even in 
the author that the Christian w as m lnm a character 
still more inspired, more enraptured, more sublime, 
than the poet and that, m his ordinary conversa- 
tion, 1 

3 i 

letting down the golden chain from high, 

He drew his audience upward to the skj x , 

1 1 / ' » f \ 

, Notwithstanding Young had said, in his “ Con- 
jectures jOn original Composition, that \ c blank 
“ \er«e is verse, unfallen, ,uncurst, verse reclaimed^ 
<e re-inthroned m the true language of the Gods * 
notwithstanding he administered consolation to his 
own grief in this immortal language, Mrs Boscavven 
was comforted in rhyme t i 

While the poet and the Christian were applying 
this comfort. Young had himself occasion for com- 
fort, m consequence of the sudden death of Richard- 
son, who was printing the former part of the poem 
Of Richardson s death he say., 


When 
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When Heaven would landly set us free, 

And eaith’s enchantment end , 

It takes the most effectual means, 

And lobs us oi a friend 

To “ Resignation” was prefixed an Apology for 
its appeal ance to which moie ciedit is due than to 
the genei ality of such apologies, fiom Young’s un- 
usual anxiety that no more pioductions of his old 
age should disgiace his foimei fame. In his will, 
dated Februaiy 17(>0, he desnes of his executois, in 
a particular manner , that all his manuscript boohs 
and writings whatever might be burned, except his 
book of accounts 

In September 1764, he added a kind of codicil, 
wherein he made it his dying mtieaty to Ins house- 
keeper, to whom hq left 1000/ “that all his ma- 
“ nuscripts might be destroyed as soon as he was 
“ dead, which would gieatly oblige her deceased 
“friend.” 

It may teach mankind the uncertainty of woildly 
friendships, to know that Young, either by suivivmg 
those he loved, or by outliving then affections, 
could only recollect the names of two friends , his 
housekeeper and a hattei, to mention in his will ; 
and it may serve to repi ess that testamentary pi ide, 
which" too often seeks for sounding names and titles, 
to be informed that the author of the “ Night 
“ Thoughts” did not blush to leave a legacy to his 
“ friend 'Henry Stevens, a hatter at tlieTemple-gate ” 
"Of these two lemammg fi lends, one went before 
Young But, at eighty-four, “ wheie,” as he asks 


in 
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m The Cental Oj “ is that w oriel into which we were 
te born } , 

The *ame humility which marked a hatter and a 
housekeeper for the friends of the author of [the 
“ Night Thoughts,” had before bestowed the same 
title on his footman, in an epitaph in Ins “ Church- 
t‘ e \ard upon James Baker, dated 1/49 which I 
am glad to find in the late collection ot his w6rks 
Young and his housekeeper were ridiculed with 
more ill uature than wit, in a kind of novel published 
1 by Kidgell m 17 aj, called >“ The Card, , under the 
names of Dr LlweS and Mrs Tushv 

In April l j6 », at an age to which few attain, a 
penod was put to the life of Xl oung i , 

He had performed no duty for tlnee or four } ears, 
but he retained his intellects to the last » s 
i Much is told in the ", Biograplna, which I know 
not to hat e been true, of the manner oi his! burial 
of the master and children of a chant} school, which 
he founded in his parish, who neglected tp attend 
their benefactoi s coipse apd of a bell< which Was 
not caused to toll as i often as upon those occasions 
T bells usuall} toll Had tint humanity, which is here 
lavished upon tilings of little consequence eithei to 
the living or to the dead, been shown m its pioper 
place to the diving, I should have had lCss to say 
about Lorenzo They who lament that these misfor- 
tunes happened / to Young, forget the praise he be- 
stows 'upon Socrates, m tlie Preface to tf Niglit 
" Seven, Tor resenting his fnend s request about his 
funeral > , , 

Dunngsome part of his life Young was abroad, 
hull have no f bs**n able to learn any particulars 
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111 his seventh Satire he says, 

■N ^ 

’When, after battle, I the field haie srLN 
Spread o’er with ghastl} shapes which once were men 

It is known also, that from this 01 from someothci 
held he once wandeied into the camp with a classick 
m his hand, which he w as leading intently ; and had 
some difficulty to piove that he was only an absent 
poet, and not a spy 

The^ curious leader of Young's life 11111 natuially 
mqune to what it was owing, that though he hied 
almost forty years afiei he took Oideis. which in- 
cluded one ivhole reign uncommonly long, and pai t 
of another, he was never thought w 01 thy of the least 
pieferment. The authoi of the “ Night Thoughts’’ 
ended his days upon a Living which came to him 
fiom his College without any favour, and to which 
he probably had an eye when he determined on the 
Church To satisfy curiosity of this kind is, at this 
distance of time, fai fiom easy The pai ties them- 
selves know not often, at the instant, why they are 
neglected, or why they aie preferied. The neglect 
of Young is by some ascribed to his having attached 
himself to the Prince of Wales, and to Ins having 
pieaclied an offensive sermon at St. James’s. It has 
been told me that he had two bundled a yeai in the 
late reign, by the pationage of Walpole, and that, 
whenevei any one reminded the King of Young, the 
only answer was, ff he has a pension.” All the light 
thrown on this mquny, by the following Letter fiom 
Seeker, only selves to shew at what a late period of 
life the author of the (< Night Thoughts’’ solicited 
piefeiment: 
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c< Deanery of St Paul's, Jul) 8 , 1/53 
(s Good Dr Young, 

ef I have l 6 ng wondeied, that more suitable no 
"ticeof ) our great merit hath not been taken b\ 
(t person* m powei But how to remedy the omission 
“ I see not No encouragement hath ever been giv en 
te me to mention tilings of this nature to Ins Majesty 
“ And therefore, in all likelihood, the only conse- 
Tf quenceof doing it would be weakening the little 
“ influence which else I may possibl) have on some 
“ other occasions \ our fortune and ) our reputation 
et set j ou above the need of ad\ ancement , and your 
“ sentiments, abov e that concern for it, on vour ow n 
“ account, which, on that of the Public, is sincerely 
“ felt by 

u Your loving Brother, 

“ Tno 0 visT 

At last, at the age of fourscore, he was appointed, m 
17 G 1 , Clerk of the Closet to the Princess Dowager 
One obstacle must hav e stood not a little m the w ay 
of that preferment after which his whole life seems 
to have panted Though he took Orders, he never 
entirely shook off Politicks lie w as alwaj s the Lion 
of his master Milton, “ pawing to get free his hin- 
“ der parts Bv this conduct, if he gamed some 
friends, he made many enemies 

Again Young was a poet and again, with re- 
verence be it spoken, poets by profession do not 
always make the best clerg) men If the author of 
tire <f Night Thoughts composed many sermons* 
he did not oblige the publick with man) 

Vol XI Z 
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Besides, in the latter part Young was fond 

of holding himself out for !> man retned from the 
world. But he seemed to hav e fol gotten that the same 
verse which contains ce obptus meorum, contains 
also cc obliviscendus et ill? 5, -^ ie brittle chain 
of worldly friendship and patronage is broken as 
effectually, when one goes beyond the length of it, 
as when the other does. Tc> lhe vessel ' vhlch 1S sal1 " 
ing from the shore, it only appears that the shore 
also recedes ; in life it is truly thus ^ 10 )e tires 
from the world will find hiffself, m reality, deserted 
as fast, if not fastei, by the’ world. Thepubhcic is 
not to be treated as the coxc oin ^ treats his mistress ; 
to be threatened with deseit 10n 5 * n 0J der to increase 
fondness. 

Young seems to have been taken at his woid. Not- 
withstanding his fiequent o om P^amts of being neg- 
lected, no hand was reached °ut to ptdl from 
that retirement of which P e declared himself ena- 
moured. Alexander assigned 110 palace foi the resi- 
dence of Diogenes, who boated ^ lls surly satisfaction 
with his tub. 

Of the domestick manner 8 and P eti y habits of the 
author of the “ Night Th<f u g llts >” 1 ll0 P ecl to have 
given you an account fi om the best autlioi ity : but 
who shall dare to say, To-iporroiv I will be wise or 
vntuous, or to-moriow I will do a particular tiling ? 
Upon enquiring for his hou se ~keeper, I learned that 
she was buned two days be fole I leached the town 
of her abode. 

« In a Lettei fiom Tschard er > a noble foreignei, to 
Count Hallei, Tscharnei ? a y s J ^ ie has lately spent 
four days with Young at W^") rn j wheie the author 
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tastes all the ease and pleasure mankind can desire 
“ Every thing about him shews the man, each mdi- 
“ \idual being placed by rule All is neat without 
“ art He is very pleasant in conversation, and e\- 
“ tremely polite 

Tins, and more, may possibly be true, but Tschar- 
ner s was a first visit, a visit of curiosity and admira- 
tion, and a visit which the author expected 

Of Edward Young an anecdote w Inch wanders 
amongreaders is not true, that he was Tielchngs Par- 
son Adams The original of that famous painting 
was William Young, who was a clergyman He sup- 
ported an uncomfortable existence by translating for 
the booksellers from Greek and, if lie did not seem 
to be his own friend, was at least no mans enem} 
Yet the facility with which tins report Ins gained 
belief in the world argues, were it not sufficiently 
1 nown, that the author of the “ Night Thoughts 
bore some resemblance to Adams 

The attention which Young bestowed upon the 
perusal of books is not unworthy imitation When 
any passage pleased him, he appears to have folded 
down the leaf On these passages he bestowed a se- 
cond reading But the labours of man are too fre- 
quently vain Before he returned to much of w hat 
he had once approved, he died Many of his books, 
winch I have seen, are by those notes of approb ition 
so swelled beyond their real bulk, that they will 
hardl} shut 

What though we wade in wealth,'* or soar in fame * 
Earth s highest station ends in Here }]C lies 1 
And dust to dust concludes her noblest song } 

Z 2 
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The author of these lines is not without his Hie 
jacet. 

, By the good sense of his son, it contains none of 
that piaise which no marble can make the bad or the 
- foolish merit , which, without the dnection of a stone 
01 a turf, will find its way, sooner or latei, to the 
deserving. 

M S 

Optimi Parentis 
Edvard i Young, LL B. 
hu]us Ecclcsi.e rect 
Et Elizabeths 
feem prffinob 

Conjugis ejus amantissmw, 
pio & gratissimo ammo 
hoc marmor posmt 
F Y 

Films superstes 

Is it not strange that tlie author of the ff Night 
tc Thoughts” has inscribed no monument to the 
memory of his lamented wife 3 Yet, what mai ble w ill 
endure as long as the poems 3 

Such, my good friend, is the account w'hich I have 
been able to collect of the gieat Young. That it 
may be long before any thing like W'liat I have just 
transcribed be necessaiy for you, is the smceie 
wish of, 

Dear Sir, 

Your greatly obliged Friend, 

_ , T Herbert Cnorr, Jun. 

Lincoln’s. Inn, 

S*pt 17 £0, 
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P S This account of Young was seen by you in 
manuscript, you know, Sir, and, though I could 
not prerail on } on to make any alteration, you in- 
sisted on striking out one passage, because it said, that, 
if I did not wish y ou to lire long for your sake, I did 
for the sake ofmj self and of therrorld But this post- 
script you will not see before the printing of it , and 
I will say here, in spite of you, hon I feel myself 
honoured and bettered by your friendship and that, 
if I do credit to the Church, after vhich I always 
longed, and for w Inch I am now going to gir c m ex- 
change the Bar, though not at so late a period of life 
as Young took Orders, it will be owing, in no small 
measure, to my having had the happiness of calling 
the author of “ The Rambler’ my fnend 

II C 

Oxford 
Oct i<e? 
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OF Young’s Poems it is difficult to give any ge- 
neral cliaiacter; for lie has no uniformity of man- 
ner : one of bis pieces has no great resemblance to 
another. He began to w rite early, and continued long; 
and at different times had different modes of poetical 
excellence m view. His numbers aic sometimes 
smooth, and sometimes rugged ; his style is some- 
times concatenated, and sometimes abrupt, some- 
times diffusive, and sometimes concise. His plan 
seems to have staited in his mind at the present mo- 
ment ; and his thoughts appear the effect of chance, 
sometimes adveise, and sometimes lucky, with \ery 
little operation of judgment. 

He was not one of those wntcis whom expeiience 
improves, and w ho, observing their own faults, be- 
come gradually correct. Ills Poem on the ct Last 
“ Hay,” his first gi eat performance, has an equabi- 
lity and piopriety, w'hich he afterwards either never 
endeavoured or never attained. Many paiagiaphs 
are noble, and' few are mean, yet the whole is lan- 
guid ; the plan is too much extended, and a succes- 
sion of images divides and w eakens the general con- 
ception , but the great reason why the reader is dis- 
appointed is, that the thought of the L\st Hay 
makes every man more than poetical, by spiead- 
ing over his mind a general obscurity of sacred 
horror, that oppresses distinction, and disdains ex-* 
pression 

His story of “ J ane Grey,” was never popular. It 
is written with elegance enough ; but Jane is too lie- 
roiek to be pitied. 
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The ff Universal Passion* is indeed a very great 
performance It is said to be a series of Epigrams 
but, if it be, it is what the author intended his en- 
deavour was at the production of striking distichs and 
pointed sentences and his distichs have the w eight 
of solid sentiment, and his points the sharpness of 
resistless truth 

His characters are often ^elected with discernment, 
and drawn with nicety. Ins illustrations are often 
happy, and his reflections often just His species of 
satire is between those of Horace and Juvenal and 
he has the gaiety of Horace w ithout his laxity of 
numbers, apd the morality of Juvenal with greater 
variation of images He play s, indeed, only on the 
surface of life he never penetrates the recesses of the 
mind, and therefore the whole power of Ins poetry 
is exhausted by a single perusal , his conceits please 
only when they surprise 

To translate he never condescended, unless his 
(t Paraphrase on Job may be considered as a ver- 
sion in which he has not, I think, been unsuccess- 
ful he indeed favouied himself, by chusmg those 
parts which mo«t easily admit the ornaments of 
English poetry 

He had least success in his ly rick attempts, in 
which he seems to have been under some malignant 
influence he is always labouring to be great, and 
at last is only turgid 

In his “ Night Thoughts he has exhibited a very 
Wide display of original poetry , variegated with deep 
reflections and striking allusions, a wilderness of 
thought, in which the fertility of fancy scatteis 
flowers of every hue and of every odour 1 Ins is one 

of 
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of the few poems m which blank vcisc could not he 
changed foT lhyme but with disadvantage. The uilcl 
diffusion of the sentiments, and the digie^ive sallies 
of imagination, would have been compressed and re- 
sliained by confinement to ill} me The excellence 
of this woik is not exactness, but copiousness ; parti- 
cular lines are not to be regaided, the powei is m 
the whole , and m the whole the»e is a magnificence 
like that ascnbed to Chinese plantation, the magni- 
ficence of vast extent and endless diveisit) . 

His last poem was “ Resignation,” in which he 
made, as he was accustomed, an experiment of a 
new mode of wilting, and succeeded bettei than in 
his “ Ocean” 01 his “ Mei chant ” It was veiy 
falsely repiesented as a pi oof of decayed faculties. 
Theie is Young m eveiy stanza, such as he often was 
m the highest vigoui . 

' His tiagedies, not making pai t of the Collection, I 
had forgotten, till Mi Stee\ens lecalled them to my 
thoughts by remaikmg, that he seemed to have one 
favountecatastiophe, as Ins tlnee plays all concluded 
with lavish suicide ; a method by w Inch, as Dr} den 
remaiked,ki poet easily rids his scene of persons w h'om 
he wants not to keep alive In “ Busins” theie aie 
thegieatest ebullitions of imagination : but the pride 
of Busins is such as no other man can have, and the 
whole is too 1 emote fiom known life to laise either 
gnef, teuoi, or indignation. The “ Revenge” ap- 
proaches miich neaiei to human piactices and man- 
ners, and therefoie keeps possession of the stage the 
fiist design seems suggested by “Othello,” but the 
reflections, the incidents, and the diction, aie origi- 
nal. The moral obseivations are so mtioduced, and 
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so expressed, as to have all the novelty that can be 
required Of “ The Brothers I may be allowed to 
say nothing, since nothing was ever said of it by the 
publicL 

It mustbe allow ed ofYoung s poetry , that it abounds 
m thought, but without much accuracy or selection 
"When he lays hold of an illustration, lie pursues it 
beyond expectation, sometimes happity, as in. hts 
parallel of Quicksilver with Pteasure, which I have 
heard repeated with approbation by a Lad} , of whose 
praise he would have been justly proud, and which is 
very ingenious, very subtle, and almost exact but 
sometime" he is less luck), as when, in his “ Night 
“ Thoughts, having it dropped into his mind, 
that the orbs, floating in space, might be called the 
clustei of cieation, lie thinks of a cluster of grapes, 
and says, that they all hang on the great vine, 
dunking the “ nectareous juice of immortal life 
His conceits are sometimes ) et less valuable In 
the “ Last Dry he hopes to illustrate the re assembly 
of the taoms that compose the human bod) at the 
“ Trump of Doom by the collection of bees into 
a swarm at the tinkling of a pan 

The Prophet "ays of T) re, that “ her Merchants 
" are Princes Young says of I) re, in his “ Mer- 
“ chant. 

Her merchant Princes, and each deck a Throne 
Let burlesque trj to go bejond him 

He has the trick of joining the turgid and familru 
to buy the alliance of Britain, “ Climes were paid 
“ down Antithesis is his fa\ourite, “ They for 
“ kindness hate and u because shes right, slies 
“ ever in the wrong 
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His versification is his own , neither his blank nor 
his rhyming lines have any resemblance to those of 
former wnteis , he picks up no hemistichs, he copies 
no favourite expressions; beseems to ha\e laid up 
no stores of thought or diction, but to owe all to tbe 
fortuitous suggestions of the piesent moment. Yet I 
have reason to believe that, when once he had formed 
a new design, he then laboured it with very patient 
industiy , and that he composed with great labour, 
and frequent revisions. 

His verses are formed by no certain model ; he is 
no moi e like himself m Ins diffei ent productions than 
he is like otheis. He seems never to have studied 
prosody, noi to have had any direction but from his 
own ear. But with all his defects, he w r as a man of 
genius and a poet. 
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Of DAVID MALLET, h-ning no written me- 
moral, I am able to give no other account than 
such as is supplied by the unauthorised loquacity 
of common fame, and a \ery slight personal know- 
ledge 

He was by his original one of the Macgregors, a 
clan, that became, about sixty yeais ago, under the 
conduct of Robin Roy, so formidable and so infa 
mous for \ iolence and robbery, that the name was an 
nulled by a legal abolition and when they were all 
to denominate themsehes anew, the father, I sup- 
pose, of this author, called himself Malloch 

David Malloch was, by the penury of his parents, 
compelled to be Jamtoi of the High School at 
Edinburgh a mean office, of w hich he did not after- 
wards delight to hear But he surmounted the dis 
advantages of his birth and fortune for, when the 
Duke of Montrose applied to the College of Edin- 
burgh for a tutor to educate Ins sons, Malloch was 

recom- 
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lecommended ; and I never heard that he dishonont - 
ed his ciedentials 

When his pupils woie sent to *ee the world, they 

wereentiusted to his caie; and, having conducted 

them round the common enole of modish travels, he 

letumed with them to London, where, by the infill- 
> ^ *■ 

ence of the family m which he lesided, he naturally 
gamed admission to many persons of the highest 
rank, and the highest charactei, to wits, nobles, and 
statesmen. 

Of Ins works, I know not whether I can tiace the 
series. His first production was u William and Mar- 
<c gaiet* of which, though it contains nothing vciy 
striking or difficult, he has been envied the reputa- 
tion, and plagiansm has been boldly charged, but 
nevei proved 

Not long afterwards he published the u Excursion” 
(1728) , a desultoiy and capncious view of such 
scenes of Nature as ins fancy led him, 01 his know- 
ledge enabled him, to describe. It is not devoid of 
poetical spirit Many of his images are sti iking, and 
many of the paiagraphs aie elegant The cast of 
diction seems to be copied from Thomson, whose 
l< Seasons” were then m their full blossom of repu- 
tation. He has Thomson’s beauties and bis faults. 

His poem on cc Veibal Cnticism” (1733) was wnt- 
ten to pay court to Pope, on a subject which he cithei 
did not undei stand, 01 willingly misrepiesented ; and 

^ Mallet's " William and Mai gat cl” was punted in Aaion 
Hill’s " Plain Dealer,” N° 30, July 24, 1724 ‘ In its ouginal 
sta< e it was i eiy different fi om w hut it is in the last edition ol Ins 
works. Dr J 

is 
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js little more than an improvement, or rather expan- 
sion, of a fragment which Pope printed in a Mis- 
cellany long before he engrafted it into a regular 
poem There is in this piece more pertness than wit, 
and more confidence than knowledge The \ ersi fica- 
tion is tolerable, nor can criticism allow it a higher 
praise 

His first tragedy was “ Eurj dice, acted at Drury 
Lane in 1731 of which I 1 now not the reception 
nor the merit, but have heard it mentioned as a mean 
performance He was not then too high to accept a 
Prologue and Epilogue from Aaron Hill, neither of 
which can be much commended 

Having cleared his tongue from his native pronun- 
ciation so as to be no longer distinguished as a Scot, 
lie seems inclined to disencumber himself fiom all 
adherences of his original, and took upon him to 
change his name from Scotch Mallock to English, 
Mallet , without any imaginable reason of preference 
winch the eye or ear can discover What other 
proofs he gave of disrespect to his native country, 
I know not but it w as remarked of him, that he 
wa« the onl} Scot whom Scotchmen did not com- 
mend 

About this time Pope, whom he visited familiarly, 
published his t( Essaj on Man, but concealed the 
author and, when Mallet entered one day, Pope 
asked him slightly, what there was new Mallet told 
him, that the newest piece was something called an 
<c Essay on Man, which he had inspected idly, and 
seeing the utter inability of the author, who had 
neither skill in writing nor knowledge of the subject, 

had 
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had tossed it away. Pope, to punish his self-conceit, 
told him the seciet. 

A new edition of the woiks of Bacon being pre- 
pared (1750) for the press. Mallet was employed to 
prefix a Life, which he has written with elegance, 
peihaps with some affectation ; but with so much 
11101 e knowledge of history than of science, that, when 
heaftenvaids undertook the Life of Marlborough, 
Wai burton rcmaikcd, that he might perhaps forget 
that Mai lb 01 on gh was a general as he had forgotten 
that Bacon w r as a plnlosophei . 

When the Prince of Wales was driven from the 
palace, and, setting himself at the head of the opposi- 
tion, kept a sepai ate com L, he endcavouicd to en- 
ciease Ins populanty by the pationagc of literature, 
and made Mallet his undei -secretary, with a salaiy of 
two hundred pounds a year , Thomson likewise had 
a pension , and they were associated in the compo- 
sition of *' f The Masque of Alfied,” which in its 01 lgt- 
nal state was played atCliefden m 1740 ; it was after- 
waids almost wholly changed by Mallet, and brought 
upon the stage at Diury Lane m 1751, but with no 
gieat success 

Mallet, in a familial conversation with Gai rick, 
discouising' of the diligence w'hich lie was then exei t- 
ing upon the cc Life of Mailborough,” let him know, 
that m the seriesof great men quickly to be exhibited, 
he should find a nilch foi the heio of the Theatre 
Garrick professed to w ondei by what artifice he could 
be introduced : but Mallet let him know, that, by a 
dexterous anticipation, he should fix him m a con- 
spicuous place. “ Mi. Mallet,” says Garnck, m lus 
gratitude of exultation, “ have you left off to write 

“ for 
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« for the stage ? Mallet then confessed that he had 
a drama m his hands Garrick promised to act it , 
and ‘ Alfred was produced 

The long retardation of the life of the Duke of 
Marlborough sheivs, mth strong conviction, hoiv 
little confidence can beplaced in posthumous renown 
When he died, it was soon determined that his story 
should be delivered to posterity , and the papers 
supposed to contain the necessary information were 
dehvered to Lord Molesworth, who had been Ills 
favourite in Flanders When Molesw orth died, the 
«ame papers were transferred with the same design to 
Sir Richard Steele, who in some of lus ei lgences 
put them in pawn They then remained w ith the old 
Duchess, who in her will assigned the task to Glover 
and Mallet, with a reward of a thousand pounds, and 
a prohibition to insert any verses Glover rejected, I 
suppose with disdain, the legac), and devolved the 
whole work upon Mallet who had from the late 
Duke of Marlborough a pension to promote lus in- 
dustry, and who talked of the discoveries which he 
had made but left not, when he died, an) historical 
labours behind him 

While he w as in the Prince s service he published 
“ Mustapha, with a Prologue by Thomson, not 
mean, but far inferior to that which he had received 
from Mallet, for “ Agamemnon The Epilogue, 
said to be written by a friend, was composed m haste 
by Mallet, in the place of one promised, which w as 
never given This tragedy was dedicated to the 
Prince Ins master It was acted at Drui)-lanem 
1739) and was well received, but was never revived 

In 
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In 1740, he pioduced, as has been already men- 
tioned, “ The Masque of Alfred/' in conjunction 
with Thomson 

For some time afterwards he lay at rest. After a 
long intei val, his next work was “ Amyntoi and 
“ Theodora” (1747), a long story in blank verse; 
111 which it cannot be denied that theie is copiousness 
and elegance of language, vigoui of sentiment, and 
imageiy well adapted to take possession of the fancy. 
<But it is blank verse. This he sold to Vaillant for 
one hundied and twenty pounds. The hist sale was 
not great, and it is now lost in forgetfulness. 

Mallet, by address or accident, peihaps by his 
dependance on the pnnce, found his way to Boling- 
bioke; a man whose pude and petulance made his 
kindness difficult to gam, 01 keep, and whom Mallet 
was content to court by an act, which I hope, was un- 
willingly perfoimed. When it w r as found that Pope 
had clandestinely printed an unauthorised pamphlet 
called “ The Patnot King,” Bolingbioke, in a fit 
of useless fury, lesolved to blast his memory, and em- 
ployed Mallet (1749) as the executioner of Ins ven- 
geance Mallet had not vntue, or had not spnit, to 
refuse the office, and was lewaided, not long aftei, 
with the legacy of loid Bolingbroke's works 

Many of the political pieces had been wi itten du- 
nngthe opposition to Walpole, and given to Franklin, 
as he supposed, m peipetuity These among the 
rest, weie claimed by the will The question was le- 
fened to aibitiators; but, when they decided against 
Mallet, he refused to yield to the awaid , and by the 
help of Millai the Booksellei, published all that lie 

could 
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could find, but with success ver} much below Ins ex- 
pectation 1 1 > 

In 175 5, his ma'quii of “ Britannia was acted at 
Drury Lane and Ins traged} of “ Elvira” in I7G3 
m which year he was appointed keeper of the Book 
of F ntries for ships m the port of London 

In the beginning of the last war, when the nation 
was exasperated by ill •niece's, he wis employed to 
turn the publick \cngeancc upon Bvng, and wrote 
a letter of accusation under the character of a “ Plain 
“Man The paper was with great industn cir- 
culated and dispersed , and he, for his casonable 
intervention, had a considerable pension bestowed 
upon him, which he retained to his dentil 

Towards the end of his life he went with his wife 
to Trance, but after a while, finding Ills hciltli de- 
clining, he returned alone to Lngl md, and died in 
Apnl, 17G5 

lie was twice married, and b} his first wife had 
several children One daughter, who married an 
Italian of rani named Cilcsn, wrote a trig id} called 
“ Almida, which was acted at Dmr) Lane Ills 
«econd w ife w as the daughter of a nobleman s steward, 
who had a considerable fortune, which she took care 
to retain m her own hands 

His stature was diminutive, but he was regular!} 
formed Ins app iranee, till lie grew corpulent was 
agreeable, and he suffered it towant no recommenda- 
tion that dress could give it His conversation was 
elegant and eas\ 1 he rest of his character mi} , with- 
out injur} to his memorj, sink into silence 

As a writer, he cannot be placed in any high class 
There is no species of composition in which he was 
Vet XI A a eminent 
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emirient. His Dramas had their day, a short da}’, 
and aie forgotten ; his blanlc verse seems to my ear 
'the echo of Thomson. His <f Life of Bacon” is 
known as it is appended to Bacon’s volumes, but is 
no longer mentioned. His \\ orks are such as a wri- 
ter, bustling in the world, shewing hunself m pub- 
lick, and emerging occasionally from time to time 
into notice, might keep alive by his personal influ- 
ence; but Which, conveying little information, and 
giving no great pleasure, must soon give way, as the 
succession of things produces new topicks of conver- 
sation and other modes of amusement. 


AREN- 
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Mark AKENSIDE was born on the ninth of 
November, 17-21, at New castle-upon-Tyne His 
father Mark was a butcher, of the Presbjtenan 
sect, Ins mothers name was Mary Lumsden He 
received the first part of his education at the gram- 
mar school of Newcastle, and was afterwards in- 
structed by ; Mr Wilson, who kept a private aca- 
demy 

At the age of eighteen he was sent to Edinburgh, 
that he might qualify himself for the office of a dis- 
senting minister, and received some assistance from 
the fund which the Dissenters employ in educating 
young men of scanty fortune But a wider view of 
the world opened other scenes, and prompted other 
hopes he determined to study physick, and repaid 
that contribution, which, being received for a dif- 
ferent purpose, he justly thought it dishonourable to 
retain 

Whether, when he resolved not to be a dissenting 
minister, he ceased to be a Dissenter, I know not 
A A 2 He 
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He ceitamly letamed an unnecessary and outiageous 
zeal foL v hat he called and thought libei ty ; a zeal 
which sometimes disguises from the woild, and not 
laiely fiom the mind which it possesses, an envious 
desire of plundeung wealth or degrading gieatness ; 
and of which the immediate tendency is innovation 
and anaichy, an impetuous eagerness to subvert and 
confound, with veiy little care what shall be esta- 
blished 

Akenside was one of those poets who have felt 
veiy eaily the motions of genius, and one of those 
students who have veiy eaily stored their memories 
with sentiments and images. Many of Ins perfoim- 
ances weie pioduced m his youth , and his gieatest 
, woik, “ The Pleasiues of Imagination,” appeared 
m 1/44 I have heaid Dodsley, by whom it was 
published, 1 elate, that when the copy was offered 
him, the price demanded for it, which was an bun- 
dled and twenty pounds, being such as he was not 
inclined to give piecipitately, he carried the woik to 
Pope, who, having looked into it, advised him not 
to make a niggaidly offer ; for u this was no every- 
tc day writer ” 

In 1741 he went to Leyden, m pursuit of medical 
knowledge; and thiee yeais aftei wards (May id, 
1744) became doctoi of physick, having, accoidmg 
to the custom of the Dutch Universities, published 
a thesis or dissertation. The subject which he chose 
was c<r 'The Original and Growth of the Human 
- “ Foetus 111 which he is said to have departed, 
with great judgment, from the opinion then esta- 
blished, and to have deliveied that which has been 
since confirmed and received. ' 


Aken- 
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Akenside was a young man, warm with every no- 
tion that by nature or accident had been connected 
with the sound of liberty, and, bj an eccentricity 
which such dispositions do not easily avoid, a lovei 
of contradiction, and no friend to any thing estab- 
lished He adopted Shaftesbury s foolish assertion 
of the efficacy of ridicule for the discovery of truth 
For this he was attacked bj Warburton, and de- 
fended by Dyson Wai burton afterwards reprinted 
his remarl s at the end of his dedication to the Free- 
thinkers 

The result of all the arguments, which have been 
produced in a long and eager discussion of this idle 
question, may ea«ilv be collected If ridicule be 
applied to any position as the test of truth, it will 
then become a question whether such ridicule be just, 
and this can only be decided by the application of 
truth, as the test of ndicule Two men, feanng,one 
a real and the other a fancied danger, will be for a 
while equally exposed to the inev itable consequences 
of cowardice, contemptuous censure, and ludicrous 
representation , and the tiue state of both cases must 
be known, befoie it can be decided whose terroi is 
rational, and w hose is ridiculous w ho is to be pitied, 
and who to be despised Both ai e for a w hile equally 
exposed to laughter, but both are not therefore 
equally contemptible 

In the revisal of his poem, though he died before 
he hid finished it, lie omitted the lines which had 
given occasion to Waiburtons objections 

He published, soon after his return Irom Lejden 
(l74o)> his first collection of odes and was im- 
pelled by his rage of patriotism to write a very acri- 
; monious 
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monious epistle to Fulteney, whom he stigmatizes, 
under the name of Curio, as the betrayer of his 
country. 

Being now to live by his profession, he first com- 
menced physician at Northampton, where Dr . Stone- 
house then practised, with such reputation and suc- 
cess, that a stranger was not likely to gain ground 
upon him. Akenside tried the contest a while; 
and, having deafened the place with clamours for 
libeity, lemoved to Hampstead, where he lesided 
moie than two years, and then fixed himself in Lon- 
don, the propei place for a man of accomplishments 
like his 

At London he was known as a poet, but was 
still to make his way as a physician , and would per- 
haps have been reduced to great exigences, but 
that Mr. Dyson, with an ardour of friendship that 
has not many examples, allowed him three hundred 
pounds a year. Thus suppoi ted, he advanced gra- 
dually m medical refutation, but nevei attained any 
gieat extent of piactice, or eminence of popularity, 
A physician in a great city seems to be the mere 
i play- thing of fortune , his degree of reputation is, 
for the most part, totally casual they that employ 
him know not his excellence , they that reject him 
know not his deficience By any acute obseiver, who 
had looked on the transactions of the medical woild 
for half a century, a very cuuous book might be 
written on the “ Fortune of Physicians ” 

Akenside appears not to have been wanting to his 
own success he placed himself m view by all the 
common methods , he became a Fellow of the Royal 
Society ; he obtained a degree at Cambridge , and 

was 
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was admitted into the College of Physicians, he 
wrote little poetry , but published, from time to time, 
medical essays and ohsertations, lie became Physi- 
cian to St Thoipas s Hospital lie read the Gulstoman 
Lecture^ in Anatomy, but began to give, for the 
Crounian Lecture, q history of the revival of Learn- 
ing, fj-om vylucli lie sqon desisted and, in coni ersa- 
tion, he very eagerly forced himself into notice by 
an ambitious ostentation of elegance and literature 
His Discourse on tile Dysenterj (f/Gj) Mas consi- 
dered as a very conspicuous specimen of Latmity, 
which entitled him to the same height of place among 
the scholars as lie possessed before among the wits , 
and he might perhaps litpe risen to a greater eleva- 
tion of character, but that Ins studies were ended 
with his life, by a pufrid fever, June 23, 1770, in 
the forty-ii|nth year of his age 


AKENSIDE is to be considered as a didaqtich 
and lynch poet JIis great worh is the “ Pleasures 
“ of Imagination a performance which, published 
ns it was, at the age of twenty-three, raised e\pec- 
tations that were not a ery amply satisfied It has un- 
doubtedly a just claim to verj particular notice, as 
an example of great felicity of genius, and uncom- 
mon amplitude of acquisitions, of a young mind 
stored with images, and much exerci'ed in com- 
bining and comparing them 


With 
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With the philosophical or religious tenets of the 
authoi I have nothing to do, my business is with 
his poetiy. The subject is well chosen, as it in- 
cludes all linages that can strike or please, and thus 
comprises eveiy species of poetical delight The 
only difficulty is m the choice of examples and ll- 
lustiations , and it is not easy in such exuberance of 
mattei to find the middle point between penury and 
satiety. The paits seem artificially disposed, with 
sufficient coheience, so as that they cannot change 
their places without injur} 7- to the general design. 

His images aie displayed with such luxuriance of 
expression, that they are hidden, like Butlefis Moon, 
by a cc Veil of Light they are forms fantastically 
lost under superfluity of dress Pen's minima cst ipsa 
puella sui. The w 7 oids are multiplied till the sense is 
hardly perceived; attention deseits the mind, and 
settles in the eai The leader wandeis tlnough the 
gay diffusion, sometimes amazed, and sometimes 
delighted, but, after many turnings m the flowery 
labyrinth, comes out as he went in. He remaiked 
little, and laid hold on nothing 
' To his veisificatiop. justice reojnres that piaise 
should not be denied In the geneial fabrication of 
his lines he is peihaps supeuor to any othei w 7 riter 
of blank verse . his flow is smooth, and his pauses 
are musical , but the concatenation of hisveises is 
commonly too long continued, and the full close 
does not recur with sufficient frequency The sense 
is carried on tlnough a long intei textuie of compli- 
cated clauses, and, as nothing is distinguished, no- 
thing is remembered. 


The 
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The exemption which blank verse afford* from the 
necessity of closing the sense w ith ther couplet be- 
trays luxuriant and active minds into such self indul- 
gence, that they pde image upon image, ornament 
upon ornament, and are not easily peisuaded to dose 
the sense at all Blank \erse will therefore, I fear, 
he too often found in description exuberant, in argu- 
ment loquacious, and m narration tiresome 

His diction is certainly poetical as it is not pro- 
saich, and elegant as it is not a ulgar He is to be 
commended as baaing fewer artifices of disgust than 
most of lus brethren of the blank song lie rarety 
either recalls old phrases, or twists his metre into 
harsh inversions The sense however of his words is 
strained , when “ he views the Ganges from Alpine 
<c heights that is, from mountains like the Alps 
And the pedant surety intrudes (but when was blanl 
verse without pedantrj ?), when he tells how “ Pla- 
" nets absolic the stated round ol lime 

It is generally known to the readers of poetrj that 
he intended to revise and augment this work but 
died before he had completed his design The re- 
formed work as he left it, and the additions which 
he had made, are ver} property letamed in the late 
collection lie seems to have somewhat conti acted 
his diffusion but 1 1 now not w licther he has gained 
in closeness what he has lost in splendor In the 
additional book, the * Tale of Solon is too long 
One great defect of lus poem is verj properly 
censured by Mr Walker, unless it maybe sud, in 
his defence, that what he has omitted w is not pio- 
perly in his plan “ Ills picture of man is grind 
“and beautiful, but unfinished The immoitahty 

« of 
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« of the soul, which is the natural consequence of 
“ the appetites and powers she is invested with, is 
(C scarcely once hinted tlnoughout the poem. This 
« deficiency is amply supplied by the masterly pencil 
i( of Dr. Young ; who, like a good philosopher, has 
tc invincibly proved the immortality of man, from 
<c the grandeur of his conceptions, and the meanness 
ce and misery of his state , for this reason, a few 
ec passages aie selected from the c Night Thoughts,’ 
<c which, with those from Akenside, seem to form a 
“ complete view of the powei s, situation, and end 
<e of man.” c Exeicises for Improvement m Elocu- 
tion,’ p. 66. 

His other poems aie now to be consideied ; but a 
short consideration will dispatch then}. It is not easy 
to guess why he addicted himself so diligently to 
lyiick poetry, having neithei the ease and airiness of 
the lighter, nor the vehemence and elevation of the 
grander ode When he lays his ill-fated hand upon 
his haip, his foimer powei s seem to desert him; 
he has no longer Ins luxui lance of cxpi ession, nor 
vauety of 'images. His thoughts are cold, and Ins 
words inelegant. Yet such was Ins love of ly neks, 
that, having wutten with gi eat vigour and poignancy 
his £C Epistle to Curio,” he transfoimed it aftei wards 
into an ode disgraceful only to its authoi 

Of his odes nothing favourable can be said ; the 
sentiments commonly want foice, nature, or novelty; 
the diction is sometimes haish and uncouth, the 
stanzas lll-consti ucted and unpleasant, and theihymes 
dissonant, or unskilfully disposed, too distant from 
e?ch other, or arianged with too little legard to 
established use, and therefore perplexing to the eat, 

which 
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which in a short composition has not time to grow 
familiar with an innovation 

To examine such compositions singly cannot be 
required they have doubtless brighter and darker 
parts but, when they are once found to be generally 
dull, all further labour may be spared for to what 
use can the work be criticise^ that will not be read ? 


GRAY 
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Thomas GRAY, the son of Mr Philip Gray, 
a scrivener of London, was boin in Cornlnll, No- 
vember 26, 1 7 1(5 His giammatical education he 
received at Eton under the caie of Mi Antiobus, 
his mothei’s brother, then assistant to Di George , 
and when he left school, in 1734, enteied a pen- 
sioner at Peterliouse 111 Cambudge. 

The transition from the school to the college is, 
to most young scholais, the time from which they 
date their yeais of manhood, liberty, and happiness, 
but Gray seems to have been veiy little delighted 
with academical gratifications ; he liked at Cam- 
bridge neithei the mode of life nor the fashion of 
study, and lived sullenly on to the tune when his at- 
tendance on lectures was no longer required. As he 
intended to piofess the Common Law, he took no 
degiee. 

When he had been at Cambudge about five yeais, 
Mr. Horace Walpole, whose fnendship he had gamed 
at Eton, invited him to travel with him as his com-r 
pamon. They wandeied through Fiance into Italy; 
and Gray’s Letteis contain a veiy pleasing account 
of many parts of their journey. But unequal fi lend- 

ships 



ships tire easily dissolv ed at 1 lorence they quarrelled, 
and parted and Mr Walpole is now content to 
have it told that it was b} his fvult If we look, 
however, without prejudice on the world, we shall 
find that men, wlio^e consciousness of their own 
merit sets them above the compliances of servility , 
me apt enough in their association with superiors to 
watch their own dignity with troublesome and punc- 
tilious jealousj , and m the fervour of independence 
to exact that attention winch they refuse to pay 
l*art\hey did, w hatev er w as the quarrel 1 and the rest 
of their travels was doubtless more unpleasant to 
them both Graj continued his journcj m a man- 
ner suitable to his own little fortune, with only an 
occasional servant 

lie returned to England m September 1741, and 
in about tw o months afterw ard» buried Ins father, 
who had, bv an injudicious waste, of money upon a 
new house, so much lessened his fortune, that Gray 
•thought himself too poor to study the law He 
therefore retired to Cambridge, where lie soon after 
•became Bacbeloi of Civil Law, and wheie, without 
hhmg the place or its inhabitants, or professing to 
like them, he passed, except a short residence at 
London, the rest of his life 1 » 

About tins time he vvis deprived of Mr West, 
the son of a chancellor of Ireland, a friend on whom 
he appears to have seta high value, and who de- 
served his esteem bj the powers which lie shews m 
his Letters, and in the <f Ode to May, which 
Mr Mason has preserved, as well as bj the sincentv 
with which, when Gray sent linn part of “ Agnp- 
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« pina,’* a iiagedy that he had just begun, he gave 
an opinion which probably mtcicepted the progress 
of the work, and which the judgment of eveiy 
readei will eonfiun It was ceilainly no lo^s to the 
English stage that “ Agiippma” was ncvei finished. 

In this year (1742) Gl ay seems to have applied 
himself senously to poetry, lor in this year weie 
produced the “ Ode to Spnng,” his cc Piospect of 
“ Eton,” and Ins “ Ode to Advei sity " lie began 
likewise a Latin poem, “ Depiincipns cogitandi.” 

It may be collected fiom the naaritive of Mi. 
Mason, that his fiist ambition w’as to have excelled 
in Latin poetiy * perhaps it weie leasonable to wish 
that he had prosecuted Ins design, foi, though there 
is at present some embai rassment in Ins plnase, and 
some haishness m his lynck numbers, his copious- 
ness of language is such as veiy few possess ; and his 
lines, even when impel feet, discover a writer whom 
practice would have made skilful 

He now lived on at Petei house, veiy little solici- 
tous what others did or thought, and cultivated his 
mind and enlaiged Ins views w ithout any othei pur- 
pose than of impiovinganc! amusing himself, when 
Mr Mason, being elected Fellow 7 of Pembioke Flail, 
brought him a companion who was aftei lvards to be 
his editor, and whose fondness and fidelity has 
kindled in him a zeal of adnm ation which cannot 
be reasonably expected fiom the neutrality of a 
strangei, and the coldness of a cntick. 

In this retirement he wiote (1747) an ode on the 
Death of Mr. Walpole’s Cat and the year after- 
wards attempted a poem, of more impoitance, on 

£< Govei n- 
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<c Government and Education, of winch the frag- 
ments which remain have rrianv excellent lines 
His next production (1750) was Ins far-famed 
11 Elegy in the Church-} ard, which, finding its 
way into a Magazine, first, I believe, made huh 
known to the publish 

t 1 An invitation from lady Cobham about this time 
give occasion to an odd composition called ff A 
“ Long Story, ’ which adds little to Gray s character 
Several of his pieces were published (l753)j with 
designs by Mr Bentley «antl, that they might lh 
some form or other make a book, only one side of 
each leaf w^as printed I believe the poems and the 
plates recommended each other so well, that the 
whole impression was soon bought This year life 
lost his mother 

Some time afterwards (17SG) some young men of 
the college, whose chambers were near Ins, diverted 
themselves with disturbing him b} frequent and trou- 
blesome noises, and, as is said, by pranl s } et mord 
fiflensive and contemptuous This insolence, having 
fendured it a while, he represented to the governors 
of the society, among whom pel haps he had no 
friends , and, finding his complaint little regarded) 
Removed himself to Pembroke Hall 

In l~o 7 he published " Thfc Progress of Poetry 
and “The Bard, two compositions at which the 
readers of pdetry were at first content to gaze m 
mute amazement Some that tried them confessed 
tHeirmabihty to understand them* though WarbUr* 
ton said that they were understood as well as the 
\vdrks of Milton and Shakcpeai e, which it is the 
fashion to admire Garrick w rote a few lines in their 

praise 
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praise. Soule hardy champions undertook to lescud 
them from neglect, and m a shoit time many weie 
content to be shewn beauties which they could not see. 

Giay’s lcputation was now so high, that, after the 
death of Cibber, he had the honoui of refusing the 
laurel, which was then bestowed on Mr Whitehead. 

His curiosity, not long aftei, diew him away horn 
Cambridge to a lodging near the Museum, wheiehe 
resided near three years, leading and transcribing; 
and, so far as can be discovered, very little affected 
by two odes on u Oblivion” and cc Obscurity,” in 
which his lynck po’foi mances weie ridiculed w ith 
much contempt" and much ingenuity. 

’When the Piofessor of Modem History at Cam- 
bndge died, lie was, as he says, “ cockeied and 
spmted up,” till he asked it of lord Bute, v\ ho 
sent him a civil lefusal , and the place was given to * 
Mi Biocket, the tutor of Sn Janies Lowthcr. 

His constitution was weak, and, believing that his 
health was piomoted by exeicise and change of place, 
lie undeitook (1765) ajouiney into Scotland, of which 
his account, so fai as it extends, is very cunous and 
elegant* foi, as his comprehension was ample, his 
curiosity extended to all the woiks of art, all the ap- 
peal ances of natuie, and all the monuments of past 
events He natuially contracted a friendship with 
Dr Beattie, whom lie found a poet, a philosopher, 
and a good man The Maieschal College at Aber- 
deen offered him the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
which, having omitted to take it at Cambridge, he 
thought it decent to lefuse, ’ r ’ r 

What he had foimeily solicited m vam was at last 
given him without solicitation. The Piofessoislup 

of 
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of History became again vacant, and lie received 
(1768) an offer ot it from the Duke of Grafton He 
accepted, and retained it to his death , alvv aj s design- 
ing lectures, but never leading them uneasy at lus 
neglect of duty, and appeasing his uneasiness with 
designs of reformation, and with a resolution which 
he believed himself to have made of icsignmg the 
office, if he found himself unable to discliaige it 
III health made another journey necessary , and he 
visited (1769) Westmoiland and Cumberland He 
that reads Ins epistolary nai ration wishes, that to 
travel, and to tell his travels, had been more of In 
employment but it is by studying at home that we 
must obtain the ability of travelling with intelligence 
and improvement 

His travels and lus studies were now near their end 
The gout, of which he had sustained man) weak 
attacks, fell upon his stomach, and, yielding to no 
medicines, produced strong convulsions, which 
(July 30, 1771,) terminated in death 
His character I am w llhng to adopt, as ,Mr Ma- 
son has done, from a Letter vv ritten to my friend 
Mr Boswell, by the Rev Mr Temple, rector of St 
Gluvias in Cornwall , and am as w llhng as his warm- 
est well wisher to believe it true 

“ Perhaps he w as the most learned man in Eu 
“ lope He was equally acquainted with the ele 
£ gant and profound partsof science, and that not su 
tc perficiall) , but thoroughlv He 1 new every branch 
<f of hi tory both natural and civil had read all the 
“ original historians of England, Trance, and Italy 
tc and was a great antiquarian Criticism, metaphy- 
sick*?, morals, politicks, made a principal part of his 
Vol XI B n stud} 
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u study, voyages and travels of all sorts weie Ins fa- 
« vourite amusements, and he had a fine taste in paint- 
ce mg, prints, aichiteeture, and gardening. With such 
« a fund of knowledge, lus convcisation must have 
“ been equally instiuctmg and entet taming , but he 
“ was also a good man, a man of Mitue and hunva- 
<c mty. Tlicie is no charactei without some speck, 
« some imperfection, and I think the greatest defect 
“ m his was an affectation in delicacy, oriathei effe- 
££ minacy, and a visible fastidiousness, 01 contempt 
£C and disdain of Ins mfei iors 111 science lie also had, 
££ 111 some degiee, that w eakness vlncli disgusted A ol- 
£r tane so much in Mr Congiese though he seemed 
££ to value othei s chiefly accoi dmg to the pi ogi ess that 
££ they liad made in knowledge, yet he could not hear 
££ to be consideied meiely as a man of letteis, and, 
££ though without bn th, 01 fortune, 01 station, Ins de- 
££ sue was to he looked upon as a pnvate independent 
££ gentleman, who lead foi Ins amusement Peihaps- 
£ ‘ it may be said, What signifies so much know ledge, 
££ when it pioduced so little? Is it north taking so 
u much pains to leave no memorials hut a few poems- 
££ But let it be considered that Mr Gi ay w as to others 
££ at least innocently employed ; to lnmself ceitainly 
‘ beneficially His time passed agreeably * he was 
xc eve^ day making some new acquisition m science; 

his mind was enlaiged. Ins heait softened, Ins vir- 
xt tue strengthened , the woild and mankind were 
shewn to him without a mask ; and he was taught 
cc to consider every thing as tufhng, and unwortlty 
' c of the attention of a wise man, except the pursuit 
<£ of knowledge and practice of vntue, in that state 
u w herein God hath placed us.” 
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To this character Mi Mason has added a more 
particular account of Gray s shill in zoology He 
has remarked, that Gray s effeminacy was affected 
most “ before those whom he did not wish to please^ 
and that he is unjustly charged with making know* 
ledge his sole reasop of pieterence, as he paid his 
esteem to none whom he did not likewise believe to 
be good 

What has occurred to me from the slight inspec- 
tion of his Letters in which my undei taking has en- 
gaged me is, that his mind had a large grasp, that 
his curiosity was unlimited, and Ins judgment culti- 
vated that he was a man likely to love much where 
he loved at all but that he was fistidious and hard 
to please His contempt, howovei , is often employed, 
where I hope it will be appioved, upon scepticism 
and infidelity His slioit account of Shaftesbury I 
will insert 

‘ You say you cannot conceive how Lofd Shaftes- 
“ bury came to be a philosopher m vogue I will 
“tell you first, he was a lord secondly, he was 
“as vain as any of his readers thudly, men are 
“ very prone to believ e what they do not understand , 
“ fourthly, thev will believe any thing at al|, pro- 
“ vided they aie under no obligation to believe it , 
“ fifthly, they love to take a new road, eveh when 
“ that road leads no w here sixthly , he w as reckoned 
“ a fine writer, and seems alway s-to mean more than 
“ he said Would y ou have any more reasons ? An 
“interval of above forty y r ears has pretty well de 
“ stroyed the charm A dead lord ranks with com- 
" monqrs vanity is po longer interested in the mat- 
‘ ter for a new road has become an old one 

BBS 
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Mr. Mason lias added, fiom his own knowledge, 
that, though Gray was poor, lie was not eager of 
money, and that, out of the little that he had, he 
was very willing to help the necessitous. 

As a unter he had this pcculiai lty, that he did not 
vvute his pieces first ludely, and then conect them, 
but laboured eveiy line as it ai ose m the train of com- 
position , and he had a notion not veiy peculiar, that 
he could not wnte but at cei tain times, or at happy 
moments , a fantastick foppeiy, to which my kind- 
ness for a man of learning and virtue tushes him to 
have been superior. 

GRAY’s Poetry is now to be consideicd ; and I 
hope not to be looked on as an enemy to his name, 
if I confess that I contemplate it with le^s pleasure 
than his life. 

His ode On Spnng” has something poetical, 
both in the language and the thought, but the 
language is too luxuriant, and the thoughts have 
nothing new. Theie has of late arisen a practice of 
giving to adjectives derived from substantives the 
termination of participles, such as the cultured plain, 
the daisied bank ; but I was soriy to see, in the lines 
of a scholar like Gray, the homed Spring. The mo- 
lality is natural, but too stale; the conclusion is 
pretty. 

The poem Cf Oh the Cat” was doubtless by its 
author considered as a trifle , but it is not a happy 
trifle. In the first stanza, <c the azuie fioueis that 
Cf blow” shew resolutely a rhyme is sometimes made 
when it cannot easily be found. Selima, the Cat, is 
called a nymph, with some violence both to language 

and 
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and cense , but there is no good use made of it when 
it is done , for of the two lines. 

What female heart can gold despise ? 

What cat s a\ erse to fish ? 

the first relates merely to the ny mph, and the second 
only to the cat Tiie sixth stanza contains a me- 
lancholy truth, that “ a favourite has no friend 
hut the last ends in a pointed sentence of no relation 
to the purpose if uluit glistered had been gold, the 
cat would not have gone into the water and, if she 
had, would not less have been drowned 
The " Prospect of Eton College suggests nothing 
to Gray which every beholder does not equally think 
and feel His supplication to father 1 ha me*, to tell 
him who drives the hoopor tosses the hall, is useless 
and puerile rather Thames has no better means of 
know ingthan himself His epithet Cf buxom health” 
is not elegant he seems not to understand the word 
Gray thought his language more poetical as it w as 
more remote from common use finding in Dryden 
(t honey redolent of Spring, an evpression that 
reaches the utmost limits of our language, Gray drove 
it a little more beyond common apprehension, by ma- 
kmg f gales to be “ redolent of joy and y outli ” 

Of the “ Ode on Adversity, the hint was at first 
taken from <c O Diva, gratum qure regis Antium 
but Gray has excelled Ins original by the variety of 
his sentiments, and by their moral application Of 
this piece, at arnce poetical and rational, 1 will not, 
by slight objections, violate the dignity 

i\Iy process has now brought me to the nondei ful 
ft Wonder of Wonders,’ the two Sister Odes, by 

which, 
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which, though either vulgar ignorance or common 
sense at first universally 1 ejected them, many have 
been since persuaded fo think themselves delighted. 
I am one of those that aie willing to be pleased, and 
therefoie would gladly find the meaning of the first 
stanza of the “ Pi ogi ess of Poetry ” 

Gray seems m his japtuie to confound the images 
of “ spi eading sound and running w ater ” A “ stream 
" of musick” may be allowed; but where does 
musick, v however “ smooth and strong,” after 
having visited the “ verdant vales, rowl down the 
Cl steep amain,” so as that “ rocks and noddmg'groves 
cc rebellow to the loar If this be said of Musick, 
it is nonsense ; if it be said of Water, it is nothing to 
the pui pose. 

The second stanza, exhibiting Mais’s car and 
Rove’s eagle, is umvorthy of fuitber notice. Cri- 
ticism disdains to chase a school-boy to Ins common- 
places. 

To the thiid it may likewise be objected, that it is 
drawn fiom mythology, though such as may be more 
'.easily assimilated to leal life. Idalia’s “ velvet green” 
his something of cant. An epithet or metaphor 
drawn from Natuie enobles Art: an epithet or me r 
taphor drawn fiom Art degrades Nature. Giay is too 
fond of words aibitrarily compounded. tc Many- 
twinkling” was formerly censuied as not analogi- 
cal , we may say “ many-spotted,” but scarcely 
Cf m any-spotting.” This stanza, however, has some- 
thing pleasing. 

Of the second ternary of stanzas, the first endea r 
vouis to tell something, and would have told it, had 
n °t been ciossed by Hyperion : the second de r 
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scribes well enough the universal prevalence of Poe- 
try , but I am afraid that the conclusion will not arise 
from the premises The caverns of the North and 
the plains of Chili are not the residences of “ Glory 
u and generous Shame But that Poetrj and Vir- 
tue go always together is an opinion so pleasing, that 
I can forgive him who resolves to think it tiue 
The third stanza sounds big vv ith “ Delphi, and 
fe Egean, and ‘ e Ihssus, and “ Meander, and 
u hallowed fountains, and “ solemn sound but in 
all Gray s odes there is a kind of cumbrous splendour 
which we wish away His position is at last false 
n the time of Dante and Petrarch, from whom we 
derive our first school of Poetry, Italy was over run 
by “ tyrant power and “coward vice nor was 
our state much better when we first borrowed the 
Italian arts 

Of the third ternary, the fir*t gives a m) thological 
birth of Shakspeare What is said of that mighty 
genius is true but it is not said happily the real 
effects of tins poetical power are put out of sight by 
the pomp of machinery Where truth is sufficient to 
fill the mind, fiction vs worse than useless the coun- 
tcifeit debases the genuine 

His account of Milton s blindness, if w e suppose it 
caused by study in the formation of his poem, a sup- 
position surely allowable, is poetically true, and hap- 
pily imagined But the cat of Dryden, with his tuo 
coursers , has nothing in it peculiar , it is a car in 
which any other rider may be placed 

“ The Bard appears, at the first view, to be, as 
Algarotti and others have remarl ed, an imitation of 
the prophecy of Nereus Algarotti thinks it superior 
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to its oi'ginal, and if pieference depends only on 
the miageiy and animation of the two poems, his 
judgment is right. There is in “ The Baid” more 
force^ more thought, and moie vanety lint to copy 
is less than to invent, and the copy has been unhap- 
pily pioduced at a wiong time The fiction of IIo- 
lace was to the Romans ci edible , but its revival dis- 
gusts us with apparent and unconquerable falsehood. 
Ino edit! us odi. 

To select a smgnlai event, and swell it to a giant’s 
bulk by fabulous appendages of specties and p» edi- 
tions, has little difficulty ; foi he that foisakcs the 
probable may ahvays find the maivellous And it 
has little use , vve are affected only as we believe , we 
are improved only as v\ e find something to be imitated 
01 declined I do not see that “The Bard’’ promotes 
any truth, moial 01 political 

His stanzas are too long, especially his epodes ; 
the ode is finished before the eai has learned its mea- 
suies, and consequently before it can leceive pleasure 
fiom their consonance and recurience. 

Of the first stanza the abiupt beginning lias been 
celebrated , but technical beauties can give praise 
only to the mventoi . It is in the power of any mail 
to lush abiuptly upon lus subject, that has lead the 
ballad of Johnny Ai nisi) ong, 

Is there evci a man m all Scotland 

ihe initial lesemblances, 01 alliterations, “ luin, 
ruthless, helm or haubeik,” aie below the grandeur 
pf a poem that endcavoin s at sublimity. 
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In the second stanza the Bard is well described 
but in the third we have the puerilities of obsolete 
mythology When we are told that " Cadwallo 
ff hush d the stormy mam, and that “ Modred 
“made huge Phnbmmon bow his cloud toppd 
head, attention recoils from the repetition of a 
tale that, e\en when it was first heard, was heard 
w ith scorn 

Theiteaumgof the milling sheet he borrowed, as 
he owns, from the Northern Bards , but their tex- 
ture, however, was very properly the work of female 
powers, ns the act of spinning the thread of life is 
another mythology Theft is always dangerous 
Gray has made weavers of slaughtered bards by a 
fiction outrageous and incongruous 1 hey are then 
called upon to <c Weave the warp, and weave the 
“ woof, pei haps with no great propriety for it is 
by crossing the uoof with the warp that men weave 
the tveh 01 piece and the first line w as dearly bought 
by the admission of its wretched correspondent, 
“ Give ample room and verge enough* He has, 
however, no other line as bad 

The third stanza of the second ternary is com- 
mended, I think, beyond its merit The personifi- 
cation is indistinct Thirst and Hunger are not 
alike and their feature's, to make the imagery perfect, 
•hould have been discriminated We are told, in the 
same stanza, how "towers are fed But I will no 
longer look for particular faults , j et let it be ob- 

* I have a soul that like an ample shield 
Can take in all , and icr”e enough fur more 

Prjden s Sehastnn 
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served that the ode might have been concluded with 
an action of better example , but suicide is always to^ 
he had, without expence of thought. 

These odes are maiked by ghttei mg accumulations 
of ungraceful ornaments , they strike, rather than 
please ; the images are magnified by affectation , the 
language is laboured into harshness. The mind of 
the writer seems to work with unnatural violence. 
cc Double, double, toil and trouble ” He has a kind 
of strutting dignity, and is tall by walking on tiptoe 
His art and his struggle are too visible, and there is 
too little appearance of ease and nature * . 

To say that he has no beauties, would be unjust : 
a man like him, of great learning and great industry, 
.could not but pioduce something valuable When 
he pleases least, it can only be said that a good design 
was ill dnected. 

His translations of Northern and Welsh Poetry 
deserve praise, the imagery is pieserved, perhaps 
, often improved ; but the language is unlike the lan- 
guage of other poets. 

In the character of his Elegy I rejoice to concur 
with the common reader , for by the common sense 
of readers, uncorrupted with literary pi ejudices, after 
all the refinements of subtilty and the dogmatism of 
learning, must be finally decided all claim to poetical 
honours. The “ Church-yai d” abounds with images 
which find a mnrour in eveiy mind, and with senti- 
ments to which every bosom leturns an echo The 

1 

r Lord Oifoid used to assert, that Giay “ ne% er wrote any 
“ thing easily, but things of humour and added, that humour 
was his natural and original turn C 
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four stanzas, beginning “ Yet even these bones, 
are to me original I ha\ e never seen the notions in 
any other place j et he that reads them here per- 
suades himself that he has al\va\ s felt them Had 
Gray written often thus, it had been vain to blame, 
and useless to praise him 
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G EORGE LYlTELTON, the son of Sir Tlio- 
mas Lyttelton, of Hagley in Woicestei shire, was 
130111111170,9. He was educated at Eton, wbeie lie 
was so much distinguished, that Ins e:\eicises were 
recommended as models to Ins schoolfellows. 

From Eton he went to Christ- chuich, wlieie he 
retained the same leputation of supenonty, and dis- 
played Ins abilities to the pubhek in a poem on 
cc Blenheim .” 

He was a very early writer, both m \ ei sc and pi ose. 
His cc Progiess of Love,” and Ins cc Feisian Letteis,” 
weie both wntten when he w 7 as veiy young , and in- 
deed the character of a young man is vei y visible in 
both The verses cant of shepheids and flocks, and 
ciooks diessed with fioweis, and the Letteis have 
something of that indistinct and lieadstiong ardoui 
for libeity which a man of genius always catches 
when he enters the woild^ and always sufleis to cool 
^as he passes fox \s aid. 


He 
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Lyttelton now stood m the fii st rank of opposition ; 
and Pope, who was incited, it is not easy to say how, 
to increase the clamour against the ministry, com- 
mended him among the other patriots. This drew 
upon him the icpioaches of Fox, who, m the house, 
imputed to him as a ci line his intimacy with a lam- 
poonei so unjust and licentious Lyttelton supported 
Ins friend, and leplied, that he thought it an ho- 
noui to be received into the familiarity of so great a 
poet 

While he was thus conspicuous, he marned (l 74l) 
Miss Lucy Foitescue of Devonshne, by whom he 
had a son, the late L01 d Lyttelton, and two daugh- 
ters, and with whom he appears to have li^ed m the 
highest degiee of connubial felicity, but human 
pleasuies are short, she died in childbed about five 
yeais aftei waids . and he solaced himself by writing 
a long poem to her memory. 

He did not, howevei, condemn himself to peipe- 
tual solitude and soi rovr , for, after a while, he was 
content to seek happiness again' by a second mamage 
with the daughtei of Sir Robert Rich . but the ex- 
pel iment was unsuccessful. 

At length, after a long struggle, Walpole 'gave 
way, and honour and profit were distributed among 
his conquerors Lyttelton was made (1744) one of 
the Lords of the Tieasuiy ; and from that time was 
engaged m supporting the schemes of the ministry. > 

Politicks did not, howevei, so much engage him 
as to withhold his thoughts fiom things of more im- 
portance. He had, m the pride of juvenile confi- 
dence, with the help of coirupt conversation, enter- 
tained 
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tamed doubts of the truth of Christian it) but he 
thought the time non come when it was no Jonger 
fit to doubt or believe by chance, and applied him- 
self seriously to the great question His studies, 
being honest, ended in conviction He found that 
religion was true and what he had learned he en- 
deavoured to teach (1747) by "Observations on the 
“ Conversion of St Paul , a treatise to which infi- 
delit) has never been able to fabricate a specious an- 
swer This book his father had the happiness of see- 
ing, and expressed his pleasure in 1 letter which de- 
serves to be inserted 

tc I have redd your religious treatise with infinite 
<f pleasure and satisfaction The st\ le is fine and 
“ clear, the arguments close, cogent, and irresistible 
te May the King of kings, whose glorious cause )ou 
“ have *0 well defended, leward }our pious labours, 
“ and grant that I may be found w orth) , through 
u the merits of Jesus Christ, to be an e)e witness of 
<e that happiness which I dont doubt he will boun 
ei tifully bestow upon ^ou In the mean time, I 
" shall never cease glorifying God, for- having en- 
u dowed you with such useful talents, and giving 
“ me so good a son 

“ Your affectionate father, 

“ Thomas L\ ii*.lton ’ 

A few years afterward* (1751), by the death of his 
father, he inherited a baionets title with a large 
estate, which, though perhaps he did not augment, 
he was careful to adorn bv a house of great elegance 

and. 
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and expence, and by much attention to the decora- 
tion of his park. 

As he continued his activity in pailiament, he was 
giadually advancing his claim to piofit and prefer- 
ment , and accoidingly was made m time (1 7 j 4) cof- 
ferer and privy counsellor * this place he exchanged 
next yeai for the great office of chancellor of the 
Exchequer; an office, however, that lequned some 
qualifications which he soon peiceived himself to 
w ant. 

The year after, Ins cunosity led him into Wales; 
of which he has given an account perhaps rather 
with too much affectation of delight, to Archibald 
Bower, a man of whom he has conceived an opinion 
moie favouiable than he seems to havedeseived, and 
whom, having once espoused his mteiest and fame, 
he was never persuaded to disown Bower, whatever 
was his moral chaiacter, did not want abilities , at- 
tacked as he was by an universal outciy, and that 
outciy, as it seems, the echo of truth, he kept his 
giound : at last, when his defences began to fail him, 
he sallied out upon his adveisanes, and his adveisa- 
lies letieatcA 

'About this time Lyttelton published his cc Dia- 
fc logues of the Dead,” which w 7 ere veiy eagerly lead, 
though the pioduction rather, as it seems, of leisuie 
than of study * rathei effusions than compositions. 
The names of his pei sons too often enable the 1 eader 
to anticipate their convei sation , and, when thev 
have met, they too often pait without any conclusion 
He has copied Fenelon moie than Fontenelle. 

'When they were fiist published, they weie kindly 
commended by the “ Critical Revieweis and poox 

Lyttelton, 
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Lyttelton, with humble gratitude, returned, in a 
note which I have read, acknowledgements which 
can never be proper, since the} must be paid either 
for flattery or for justice 

When, in the latter part of the last reign, the in- 
auspicious commencement of the war made the dis- 
solution of the ministry unavoidable, Si" George 
L\ ttelton, losing with the rest his emploj ment, was 
recompensed with a peerage and rested from poli- 
tical turbulence m the Hou*e of Lords 

His last literary production was Ins “ History of 
“ Henrj the Second, elaborated bv the searches and 
dehberitions of twent} jeais, and published with 
such anxietv as only \ amt} can dictate 

I he story of this publication is runarl able The 
whole work was printed twice over, a great part of 
it three times, and man} sheets four or five times 
The booksellers paid for the first impression , but the 
charges and repeated operations of the press were at 
the expence of the author, whose ambitious accuracy 
is known to have cost him at least a thousand pounds 
He began to print in 17 55 Three volumes ap- 
peared in 1764, second edition of them m 1767, 
a. third edition in 1768, and the conclusion in 1771 
Andrew Reid, a man not w ithout considerable abi- 
lities, and not unacquainted with letters or with life, 
undertook to persuade L} ttelton, as he had persuaded 
himself, that he was master of the seciet ot punctua- 
tion , and, as fear begets crcduht} , he was emplo} ed, 

I know not at what price, to point the pages of 
“ Henry the Second The book was at last jxunted 
and printed, and sent into the world L} ttelton took 
money for his cop} , of which when he had paid the 
Vol XI C c pointer. 
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pointer, he probably gave the rest away ; for he was 
very liberal to the indigent. 

When time bfought the History to a third edi- 
tion, Reid was either dead or discarded ; and the su- 
penntendance of typography and punctuation was 
committed to a man originally a comb-maker, but 
then known by the style of Doctor. Something un- 
common was probably expected, and something un- 
common was at last done : for to the Doctor’s edition 
is appended, what the world had hardly seen before, 
a list of errors in nineteen pages. 

Rut to politicks and literature there must be an 
end. Lord Lyttelton had never the appearance of a 
strong or of a healthy man , he had a slender, uncom- 
pacted frame, and a meagre face ; he lasted however 
sixty years, and was then seized with his last illness. 
Of his death, a veiy affecting and instructive account 
has been given by his physician *, which will spare 
me the task of his moral character. 

“ On Sunday evening the symptoms of his lord- 
<f ship’s disorder, which for a week past had alarmed 
“ us, put on a fatal appearance, and his lordship be- 
“ lieved himself to be a dying man. From this time 
li he suffered by restlessness rather than pain , though 
tc his nerves were apparently much fluttered, his 
“ mental faculties never seemed stronger, when he 
“ was thoroughly awake. 

te His loidship’s bilious and hepatic complaint^ 
“ seemed alone not equal to the expected mournful 
“ event, Ins long want of sleep, whether the conse- 
“ quence of the liritation in the bowels, or, which is 
“ more piobable, of causes of a different kind, ac- 

* Di. Johnstone of Kidderminster 0 
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" counts for his loss of strength, and for his death, 
" very sufficiently 

"Though his lordship wished his approafchtng 
u dissolution not to be lingering, he waited foV it 
" with resignation He said, ‘ It is a folly, a keep- 
" ing me m tnlsery, now to attempt to prolong life * 
" jet he was easily persuaded, for the satisfaction of 
" others, to do or take any thing thought proper for 
“ him On Saturday lie had been remarl ably bettei', 
“ and we were not without some hopes of Ins reco 
" verj 

“ On Sunday, about eleven in the forfcrfoon. Ins 
" lordship sent for me, and said he felt a great hurrj , 
" and wished to have a little conversation with me, 
" in order to divert it He then proceeded to open 
" the fountain of that heart, from whence goodness 
" had so long flowed, as from a copious spring 
" c Doctor, said he, e jou shall be my cbnfeSsor 
" when I first set out in the w orld, I had friends who 
"endeavoured to shake my belief in the Christian 
"religion I saw difficulties which staggered me 
" but I kept my mind open to conviction The 
" evidences and doctrines of Christianity* studied 
" w ith attention, made me a most firm and persuaded 
" believer of the Christian religion I have made it 
" the rule of my life, and it is the ground of my 
" future hopes I have erred and sinned but have 
" repented, and never indulged any v icious habit 
“ In politicks, and publick life, I have made pubhch 
" good the rule of my conduct I never gav e coun- 
" sels which I did not at the time think the best I 
" have seen that I was sometimes in the wrong but 
" I did not err designedlj I have endeavoured, nr 
c c 2 " prn ate 
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“ private life, to do all the good in my power, and 
“ never fox a moment could indulge malicious 01 un- 
Cc just designs upon any peison whatsoever.’ 

“ At another time he said, ‘ I must leave my soul, 
“ m the same state it was in before this illness; I 
“ find this a very inconvenient time for solicitude 
“ about any thing ’ 

“ On the evening, when the symptoms of death 
u came on, he said, * I shall die; but it will not be 
ff your fault ’ When loid and lady Valentia came 
“ to see his loidship, he gave them his solemn bene- 
“ diction, and said, ‘ Be good, be vntuous, my loid ; 
“ you must come to this ’ Thus he continued giv- 
cf ing his dying benediction to all around him. On 
ef Monday morning a lucid mteival gave some small 
“ hopes, but these vanished m the evening ; and he 
“ continued dying, but with very little uneasiness, 
“ till Tuesday morning, August 22 , when between 
“ seven and eight o’clock, he expired, almost with- 
“ out a groan ” 

His loidship was buned atHagley; and the fol- 
lowing inscription is cut on the side of his ladv’s 
monument . 

<c This unadorned stone was placed heie 
by the paiticular desne and expiess 
directions of the Right Honouiable 
George Lord Lyttelton, 
who died August 22, 1773, aged 
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Lord Lj ttelton s Poems are the works of a man of 
literature and judgment, de\otingpartof his time to 
v edification Tiioj have nothing to be despised, and 
little to be admired Of his “ Progress of Love, it 
is sufficient blame to say that it is pastoral His blank 
verse in “ Blenheim has neither much force nor 
much elegance His little performances, whether 
Songs or Epigrams, are sometimes sprightly , and 
sometimes insipid Ifis epistolary pieces have a 
smooth equability, which cannot much tire, because 
the} are short, but w Inch seldom elev ates or surprizes 
But from this censure ought to be eveepted his 
“Advice to Belinda,” which, though for the most 
partwntten when he wasver} )oung, contains much 
truth and much prudence, ver} elegantly and vigo- 
rously expressed, and shews a mind attentive to life, 
and a power of poctr) which cultivation might have 
raised to excellence 
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